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PREFACE 


TO THE FIFTH EDITION. 


Srvcz the publication , of the second edition of this work in 
1865, several changes ‘of expression and many corrections 
have been made, which it is impossible to enumerate in full. 
In preparing the fourth edition in 1870, and the fifth edition 
in 1873, the work has been carefully revised; several sections 
and notes have been rewritten, and some notes have been 
added. The only changes which can affect references made to 
the earlier editions (besides those mentioned on page v.) will 
be found in § 10, 1, Remark; § 11, Note 7; § 18, 1, Note; 
§ 19, Note 6; § 66, 2, Note 3; § 78, Note; and § 114, 2, 
Note: these have been added since the second edition was 
printed. Changes of expression and additions will be found 
in the Remark before § 12; § 18,1; § 23, 2, Note 3; § 37, 
1; § 45, Note 7 (a); § 69, 1; § 70, 1; § 86, Note 1 (0); 
§ 88, Remark; and § 89, 2, Note 1 and Remark 1; not to 
mention others of less importance. The most important change 
made in the fifth edition will be found in the statement of the 
classification of conditional sentences (§ 48). This has been 
adopted to make clearer the position of the present and past 
“general suppositions” which have the subjunctive and opta- 
tive in Greek (§ 51), as opposed to the present and past “ par- 
ticular suppositions ” which have the simple indicative (§ 49, 1). 
This distinction of these two classes in protasis is a striking 
peculiarity of Greek syntax; most languages having a single 
form of expression for both particular and general conditions 
here, as the Greek has in other kinds of conditions. I can- 
not state too distinctly, that the chief peculiarity of my classi- 
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fication of conditional sentences consists in treating present 
and past general conditions as closely allied to ordinary pres- 
ent and past conditions (being actually united with them in 
one class in most languages, and occasionally even in Greek), 
and as only remotely connected, at least in sense, with the 
externally similar forms of future conditions which have the 
subjunctive and optative. This relation is especially obvious 
when we see that édy moj a8 a general supposition is occa- 
sionally represented by eZ mouei, whereas edv or in a future 
condition is equivalent to ef woumoe in the indicative. I have 
explained this at greater length in the Philologus, Vol. 
XXVIII. pp. 741-745 (Gottingen, 1869), and in a paper 
read before the American Philological Association in July, 
1873. The change in §48 has made necessary slight changes 
of expression in §12; §13, 1; § 20; §21, 1; § 49,1; §51; 
§60; §61, 1; and §62. An index to the examples which 
have been added in the later editions is given on page 242. 


Harvarp CoLtecz, September, 1873. 





The last-mentioned paper, in which the change in the 
classification of conditional sentences made in the edition of 
1873 is explained and the whole system is defended, may be 
found in the Transactions of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation for 1873, and in the Journal of Philology, Vol. V., 
No. 10. 


September, 1875. 


PREFACE 


TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


- In the first edition of the present work, published in 1860, 
I attempted to give a plain and practical statement of the prin- 
ciples which govern the relations of the Greek Moods and 
Tenses. Although many of these principles were established 
beyond dispute, there were others (and these often the most ele- 
mentary) upon which scholars had long held the most opposite 
opinions. Upon: many of these latter points I presented new 
views, which seemed to me to explain the phenomena of the 
language more satisfactorily than any that had been advanced. 
The favorable opinion of scholars has confirmed my belief, that 
some such attempt as I have made was demanded by the ris- 
ing standard of classical scholarship in this country, and has 
given me reason to hope that my labor has not been entirely a 
thankless one. 

The progress in grammatical science in this century has 
been made step by step, like that in every other science; and 
80 it must long continue to be. He who imagines that every 
important principle of Greek and Latin syntax is as well un- 
derstood and as clearly defined as the rules for addition and 
multiplication in Arithmetic, has not yet begun to learn. It is 
no disparagement of even the highest scholars, therefore, to say 
that they have left much of the most important work to be 
lone by their successors. 

The vague notions so often expressed on the Greek Moods, 
even by scholars of otherwise high attainments, are in strange 
contrast with the accuracy demanded by scientific scholarship 
in other departments. If the study of language is to retain its 
present place (or indeed any prominent place) in the mental 
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discipline of youth, it must be conducted on strictly scientific 
principles, and above all with scientific acewracy. On no other 
ground can we defend the course of elementary grammatical 
training, which is the basis of all sound classical scholarship. 
An elementary grammar should be as short as the best scholar 
can make it, but it should be as accurate as a chapter in Geom- 
etry. To those who cannot appreciate the importance of 
accuracy in scholarship, or even distinguish it from pedantry, 
to those who cannot see the superiority of the Greek in this 
respect over Chinese or Choctaw, it is useless to speak; but 
surely no scholar can fail to see that an accurate knowledge of 
the uses of the Greek Verb, with its variety of forms, each ex- 
pressing its peculiar shade of meaning, must be indispensable 
to one who would understand the marvellous power of the 
Greek language to express the nicest distinctions of thought. 
One great cause of the obscurity which has prevailed on this 
subject is the tendency of so many scholars to treat Greek syn- 
tax metaphysically rather than by the light of common sense. 
Since Hermann’s application of Kant’s Categories of Modality 
to the Greek Moods, this metaphysical tendency has been con- 
spicuous in German grammatical treatises, and has affected 
many of the grammars used in England and America more 
than is generally supposed. The result of this is seen not 
merely in the discovery of hidden meanings which vo Greek 
writer ever dreamed of, but more especially in the inv ention of 
nice distinctions between similar or even precisely equivalent 
expressions. A new era was introduced by Madvig, who has 
earned the lasting gratitude of scholars by his efforts to restore 
Greek syntax to the dominion of common sense. Madvig is 
fully justified in boasting that he was the first to give full and 
correct statements on such elementary matters as the meaning 
of the Aorist Optative and Infinitive, and the construction of ére 
and és in oratio obliqua; although Professor Sophocles dis- 
tinctly recognized the same principles in his Grammar, published 
later in the same year with Madvig’s (1847). I can hardly 
express my great indebtedness to Madvig’s Syntax der griechi- 
schen Sprache, and to his Bemerkungen tiber einige Puncte der 
griechischen Wortfiigungslehre (in a supplement to the Philolo- 
gus, Vol. II.). The works of this eminent scholar have aided 
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me not only by the material which they have afforded as a 
basis for the present work, but also by the valuable suggestions 
with which they abound. 

Next to Madvig, I must acknowledge my obligations to 
Kriiger’s Griechische Sprachlehre, which has everywhere sup- 
plied me with important details and most excellent examples. 
I have been frequently indebted to the other grammarians, 
who need not be specially mentioned. Biumlein’s Unter- 
suchungen tiber die griechischen Modi reached me after the print- 
ing of the first edition was begun. I have often been indebted 
to his valuable collection of examples, and have derived many 
hints from his special criticisms; I regret that I cannot agree 
with the general principles to which he refers the uses of each 
mood, especially as his criticisms of the prevailing German the- 
ories on this subject are most satisfactory and instructive. I am 
indebted to the personal advice and suggestions of my learned 
colleague, Professor Sophocles, in the preparation of both 
editions, for information which no books could have supplied. 

I must acknowledge the following special obligations. The 
notes on the tenses of the Indicative in Chapter II. are based 
mainly on Kriiger, § 53. The chapters on the Infinitive and 
Participle are derived chiefly from Madvig’s Syntax (Chapters 
V. and VI.), and partly from Kriiger, § 55, § 56. The note 
on the Future Optative after émas, &c. (§ 26, Note 1) contains 
the substance of Madvig’s Bemerkungen, pp. 27-29; and the 
account of the various constructions that follow verbs of hin- 
drance and prevention (§ 95, 2 and 3) is based on the same 
work, pp. 47-66. The statement of the principles of indirect 
discourse (Chapter IV. Section IV.) was written in nearly its 
present form before Madvig’s Syntax reached me; and I was 
strongly confirmed in the views there expressed, by finding 
that they agreed almost exactly with those of Madvi,. I was 
anticipated by him in my, statement of the occasional use of the 
Present Optative to represent the Imperfect, and in my quota- 
tion of Drm. in Onet. I. 869, 12 to illustrate it. I am entirely 
indebted to him, however, for the statement of the important 
principle explained in § 74, 2. 

It remains to state what new material the present work pro- 
fesses to offer to scholars. The most important and most 
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radical innovation upon the ordinary system will be found m 
the classification of conditional sentences (§ 48), with its devel- 
opment in the rules that follow. I have explained the grouuds 
of this classification at some length in the Proceedings of the 
American Academy, Vol. VI. p. 363, and will therefore merely 
allude to them here. The great difficulty (or rather the im- 
possibility) of defining the force of the Subjunctive in protasis 
as distinguished from the Present Indicative, has arisen from 
neglect of the distinction between particular and general suppo- 
sitions. When this is recognized, the distinction between the 
Subjunctive and the Present Indicative is seen to be entirely 
one of time; whereas all the common distinctions based on 
possibility, certainty, &c. will apply only to select examples, 
which of course are easily found to illustrate them. In the 
first edition, I could not persuade myself to abandon the old 
doctrines so completely as to exclude the common distinction 
between the Subjunctive and the Optative in protasis, — that 
the former implies a “prospect of decision,” while the latter 
does not. Subsequent experience has convinced me that there 
is no more distinction between édy rovdro worj and ei rodro motoin 
than between the English if he shall do this and if he should 
do this ; and I think every one must see that here there is no 
distinction but that of greater or less vividness of expression. 
The simple fact that both could be expressed by the Latin si 
hoc faciat is a strong support of this view. 

The principles of conditional sentences being first settled, I 
have attempted to carry out the analogy between these and 
conditional relative sentences more completely. It seems to 
me that it is only by adopting the classification of conditional 
sentences which I have given, that the true nature of the anal- 
ogous relative sentences can be made clear. (See § 60, § 61, 
§ 62.) Upon a right classification of conditional sentences 
depends also the right understanding of the forms used to ex- 
press a wish (§ 82, § 83). 

The frequent use of the Subjunctive with ta, dns, &e., 
after past tenses, instead of the Optative, of which I had never 
seen a satisfactory explanation, is here explained on the prin- 
ciple of oratio obliqgua. (See § 44, 2; § 77, 2.) The con- 
struction of the Infinitive with verls like ypjv and @e., forming 
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an apodosis, is explained in the present edition on a new prin- 
ciple, which (it is hoped) will remove many of the difficulties 
which the old explanation did not reach. (See § 49, 2, Note 8 
and Remarks.) In the first ,edition, the usual distinction be- 
tween the constructions that follow od yf was adopted with 
hesitation, including Elmsley’s punctuation, by which the sec- 
ond person of the Future in prohibitions with od i is made 
interrogative. In this edition both constructions are explained 
more satisfactorily upon the same principle. (See § 89, 1 and 2, 
with Notes and Remarks.) It is hoped that the new statement 
of the force of the Perfect Infinitive, in § 18, 8, (a) and (4) of 
this edition, will meet the difficulties which that tense presents. 
The statement in the former edition was very defective. 

It may seem strange to some that no general definitions of 
the Indicative, Subjunctive, and Optative are attempted in the 
first chapter. I have rather taken warning from the numerous 
unsuccessful attempts that have been made to include all the 
uses of these moods in comprehensive definitions, and have 
preferred merely to illustrate their various uses by simple ex 
amples at the outset, leaving the explanations to their proper 
place in the book. For one, I am not ashamed to admit that 1 
cannot propose a definition comprehensive enough to include 
all the examples in § 1, § 2, or §-3, which shall still be limited 
enough to be called a definition. . 

Besides the special changes already mentioned, the work has 
been subjected to a thorough revision, so that in many parts 
the new edition might claim to be an entirely new work.* 





* Notwithstanding the changes in the second edition, very few alterations 
bave been made in numbering the paragraphs or notes. The following are 
the only changes (except a few omissions) which can affect references al- 
ready made to the first edition: — § 18, 8 is subdivided into (a) and (0); § 18, 
3, Rem. takes the place of § 18, 4, Note; § 24, Notes 1 and 2 are rearranged; 
§ 37, Note 2 is omitted, and N. 3 is changed to N. 2; § 45, N. 2 is subdivided 
into (a) and (6); in § 49, 2, N. 8, the present divisions (c), (d), and (e) were 
included in (b); § 64, 1 and 2 are rearranged; in § 92, 2, Note 1 is changed to 
Remark; § 109, N. 9 was included in N. 3. 

The following additions have been made in the second edition: — § 49, 2, 
N. 6 (6); § 50, 1, Rem. 2; § 52, 2, Rem.; § 58, N. 4; § 64, Rem. 2; § 65, 3, 
N. 23 § 65, 4; § 69,5; § 71, Rem. 2; § 89,2, Rem. 1 and 2; § 92, 2, N. 1; 
§ 95, 3, Rem.; § 108, N. 4 (6); § 112, 1, Rem.; § 112, 2, Rem.; § 113, Rem. 
after N. 1C. The following have been materially changed in subject or in 
substance in the second edition: — § 25, 1, N. 5 (b); § 41, N. 4; § 43, Rem.; 
Remarks 1 and 2 after ¢ 49, 2, N. 3; § 82, Rem. 2; § 89, 2, Notes 1 and 2. 
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Especially, the collection of examples has been revised and 
greatly enlarged, with the object of illustrating every variety 
of each construction from as wide a range of classic authors as 
possible. An index to these examples (more than 2,300 ip 
number) is added to this edition. This index includes those 
which are merely cited, as well as those actually quoted, many 
of the former being quite as important as the latter. In the 
new edition, the matter printed in the two larger types has 
been reduced, and made as concise as was consistent with 
accuracy, while that printed in the smallest type has been 
‘greatly increased. It should be understood that only the first- 
mentioned portion of the work is intended for use as a gram- 
matical text-book, while the notes and remarks in the smallest 
type are intended only for reference: with this view, the latter 
are often extended to a greater length than would otherwise 
be justifiable. 

The Dramatists are cited by Dindorf’s lines, except the 
fragments, which follow the numbers in Nauck’s edition ; 
Plato, by the pages of Stephanus; and Demosthenes, by 
Reiske’s pages and lines. In the Index to the Examples, 
nowever, the sections of Bekker’s German editions of Demos- 
thenes have been added in each case, to facilitate reference. 
Other citations will be easily understood. 


Cauprivce, June, 1865. 
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CHAPTER I. 
GENERAL VIEW OF THE MOODS. 


$4. Tue Greek verb has five Moods, the Indicative, 
Subjunctive, Optative, Imperative, and Infinitive. The 
first four, as opposed to the Infinitive, are called finite 
moods. 


§%. The Indicative is used in simple, absolute as- 
sertions; as ypadev, he writes ; éyparpev, he wrote; yparpet, 
he will write; yéypadev, he has written. 

The Indicative is used also to express various other 
relations, which the following examples will illus- 
trate :— 


Ei rotro adnOés ort, xaipa, if this is true, I rejoice. Bi Zypawev, 
7d Go» dy, if he had writien, I should have come. Ei rovro mounoet, 
kahas é£er, if he shall do this, it will be well. "Empedetrat dws rovre 
yevnoerat, he takes care that this shall happen. Eide pe €xrewvas, 
@s$ pnmore TovTo émoinga, O that thou hadst killed me, that I might 
never have done this! Eide rodro ddnOés fv, O that this were true. 
Aéye: as TovTo dAnbés orev, he says that this is true. Ebmev ért rovro 
mpage, he said that he would do this. ’Epwta ri éypadwapey, he 
asks what we wrote. 


These constructions will be explained in Chapter IV. They are 
sufficient to show the impossibility of including all the uses of the 
Indicative in one definition. Any definition which is to include 
these must be comprehensive enough to include even the Imperfect 
and Pluperfect Subjunctive in Latin; for ei ¢ypayev, 7AOov av is 
equivalent to st scripsisset, venissem. It would be equally impossible 
to give a single definition sufficiently precise to be of any use in 
practice, including all the uses of the Subjunctive or Optative. 


§ 3. The various uses of the Subjunctive — in 


clauses denoting a purpose or object, after tva, wy, &e. ; 


im conditional, relative, and temporal sentences; and 
1 A 
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in certain independent sentences — may be seen by the 
following examples : — 


“Epyerat iva rovro 187, he is coming that he may see this. oBeirat 
pi} rouro yévnras, he fears lest this may happen. *Eav rotro mo.etr 
Bovrnrar, duvjoerar, if he shall wish to do this, he will be able. 
"Ort dv roety BovANTaL duvycerat, whatever he shall wish to do he will 
be able (to do). Edv re mouiv BovAnrat, todro motel, if he (ever) 
wishes to do anything, he (always) does tt. "O te dv moveiy BowAnT as 
movei, whatever he wishes (at any time) to do he (always) does. “Orav 
rovro moeiv BowrAnrat, Suvjcera, when he shall wish to do this, he 
will be able. “Orav roveiv re BovAnTat, mort, whenever he wishes to 
do anything, he (always) does it, "Iwpev, let us go. Mi Oavpdonre, 
do not wonder. Od pi rodto yévnrat, this will (surely) not happen. 
Ti etwa; what shall I say? 


§4. The various uses of the Optative—in clauses 
denoting a purpose or object after iva, wy, &e.; in con- 
ditional, relative, and temporal sentences; in indirect 
quotations and questions ; and in independent sentences 
(in apodosis with dav, or in expressions of a wish) — 
may be seen by the following examples : — 


*H\Oev iva roi Sot, he came that he might see this. ’EdoBeiro py 
Touro yévouro, he feared lest this might happen. Ei rovro moveiv 
BovdXotTo, Svvacr ay, if he should wish to do this, he would be able. 
"O re rovetv BovXotro Suvacr av, whatever he should wish to do, he 
would be able (to do). Ei tt woueiv Bovdouro, rovr emote, if he 
(ever) wished to do anything, he (always) did it. “O tt qoveiv 
BovXotro emote, whatever he wished (at any time) to do he (always) 
did. “Ore rovto moveiy BovXouto, Suvacr av, whenever he should 
wish to do this, he would be able. “Ore moteiy te BovAotTOo, érolet, 
whenever he wished to do anything,he (always) did it. Eirev ért rodro 
motoin, he said that he was doing this. Eimev ért totro motnaecey, 
he said that he kad done this. Eimev 6rt rovro woine ot, he said that 
he would do this.’Hporev ti movoin (mono ecev or moinoor), they 
asked what he was doing (had done, or would do). 

Advair dy rovro mote, he would be able to do this. Eide pi ratra 
nmaoxotev, O that they may not suffer these things! ’"Amwéddotro, 
may he perish! My rodro yevorro, may this not happen ! 


Note. For a discussion of the relation of the Optative to the 
Subjunctive, see Appendix. 


§%. The Imperative is used to express a command, 
exhortation, entreaty, or prohibition. 


§6. The Infinitive expresses the simple idea of the 
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verb without restriction of person or number, and may 
be considered as a verbal noun with many attributes of 
a verb. 


$7. To the Moods may be added the Participle, 
and the Verbal in -réos or -réov. Both are verbal ad 
jectives. 


~ CHAPTER II. 


USE OF THE TENSES. 


§ 8. 1. THERE are seven Tenses, — the Present, Lm- 
perfect, Perfect, Pluperfect, Aorist, Future, and Future 
Perfect. The Imperfect and Pluperfect occur only in 
the Indicative; the Futures are wanting in the Sub 
junctive and Imperative. , 


2. These tenses are divided into primary and second- 
ary ; the primary tenses being those which refer to pres- 
ent or future time, and the secondary being those which 
refer to past time. 

The primary tenses of the Indicative are the Present, 
Perfect, Future, and Future Perfect. The secondary 
tenses are the Imperfect, Pluperfect, and Aorist. 

Nots. This distinction will be more fully explained at the end 
of this chapter, §§ 31-35. 

§ 9. In speaking of the time denoted by any verb, we must 
distinguish between time which is present, past, or future with 
reference to the time of the speaker or writer (that is, time 
absolutely present, &c.), and time which is present, past, or 
future with reference to the time of some other verb with which 
the verb in question 1s connected (that is, time relatively pres- 
ent, &ec.). Thus, when we say roiro dAnOés gor, this is true, 
éoriv denotes time present with reference to the time of speak- 
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ing: but when we say fAcfe roidro ddnés eivat, or EdeEev Sn, rovTo 
Gdndés eat (or ein), he said that this was true (1. e. he said 
“ this is true”), we use the Present tense; but this tense here 
denotes time present with reference to the time of the leading 
verb, édefe, or time absolutely past and only relatively present. 
The same distinction is seen between the Future in roiro 
yenoerat, this will happen, and in éde&e rodro yevnoecOat or dre 
yernoerat (yevnooro), he said that this would happen ; where the 
Future in the first case denotes time absolutely future, in the 
other cases time only relatively future, which may even be 
absolutely past. Again, in roiro é¢yévero, this happened, the 
Aorist is absolutely past; but in dee rotro yevéoOat, or édeEev 
tt TovTo éyévero (Or yevorro), he said that this had happened, it 
denotes time past with reference to the time of éAefev, which 
makes it doubly past. 

It is to be noticed as a special distinction between the Greek 
and English idioms, that the Greek oftener uses its tenses to 
denote merely relative time. Thus, in the examples given 
above, we translate the Greek Presents eiva: and éori after 
ZdeZe by our Imperfect was; the Futures yevpoecOar and yevq- 
erat by would happen ; and the Aorists yevéoOa: and éyévero by 
had happened. ‘This principle is especially observed in the 
Indicative, Optative, and Infinitive in indirect quotations; in 
final and object clauses after iva, érws, &c.; and usually in the 
Participle. 


PRESENT AND IMPERFECT. 
A. In the Indicative. 


§ 10. 1. The Present Indicative represents an action 
as going on now; as ypdgw, I write, or Iam writing. 
Remark. A single important exception occurs when the Present 


Indicative in indirect discourse denotes time present relatively ta 
the leading verb. See above, § 9; and § 70, 2. 


Nore 1. As the limits of such an action on either side of 
the present moment are not defined, the Present may express 
a vustomary or repeated action, or a general truth. E. g. 
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Thier eis Andor ’AOnvaion wéumovary, the Athenians send a ship 
to Delos (every year). PLat. Phaed. 58 A. Tires ro xdpos bBp, 
ray kak ddBos Emnrat, satiety begets insolence, whenever prosperity 
follows the wicked. THnoGn, 153. "Ev xpivg dmog ives rd rdpBos 
dvOparoow. AuscH. Agam. 857. 

Norx 2. The Present denotes merely the continuance of 
au action, without reference to its completion: sometimes, how- 
ever, it is directly implied by the context that the action is not 
to be completed, so that the Present denotes an attempted ac- 
tion. Especially, Sido, in the sense [ offer, and weida, J try 
to persuade, are used in this sense. E. g. 

Nov & dua 7 adtixa moAda 81507, he offers many things. I. IX, 
519. Weidouce ipas évavria kal rois vopois kai r@ Stxaie Wypica- 


oa, they are trying to persuade you to vote contrary both to the laws 
and to justice. Isax. de Cleon. Hered. § 26. 


This signification is much more common in the Imperfect. See 
§ 11, N. 2, and the examples. 


Nore 3. The Present is often used with expressions denot- 
ing past time, especially méAa, in the sense of a Perfect and 
Present combined. E. g. 

Keivov ixvevda mddat, I have been tracking him a long time (and 
still continue it). SopH. Aj. 20. Od mddat cou X€ yo Gre radrdv hye 
eivat; i.e. have I not long ago told you, (and do I not still repeat,) 
that I call it the same thing ? Puat. Gorg. 489 C. So Todt xpovov 
ToUTo 7 0lG. 

So in Latin, Jam dudum loquor. 

Nore 4. The Presents feo, I am come, and ofyopat, I am 
gone, are used in the sense of the Perfect. An approach to 
the signification of the Perfect is sometimes found in such 
Presents as ¢evyw, in the sense I am banished, ddicxopa, Tam 
captured, vixdw and kparéw, Tam victorious, yrtdopa, I am con- 
quered, ddicew, I have been unjust (Iam adios). So tko and 
ixdvw in Homer, with ddAvpa: and similar verbs and sometimes 
tixrw in the Tragedians. E. g. 

OeuiorokAjjs 7x mapa oé, I, Themistocles,am come to thee. Tuuc. 
T, 137. Otyeras eis Gda diay, he is gone to the divine sea. Il. XV, 
223. “INlov ddtaoxopevov, Ilium having been captured. Tuve. VI, 2. 
So lint. I, 85. Ei mdvra raira éAupaivero rois Grows, Ews dverpeye, 
rt Anpoobéns ddtxet; Dem. Cor. 327, 1. TIvpyov dhAupévar evi 
vavow ¢Bav, I embarked after the towers had been destroyed. Eur. Iph. 
T. 1108. So dvovyopévns Oipys, Hot. I, 9. "Hoe rieres ge, thi 
woman is thy mother. Eur. Ion, 1560, 
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Nore 5. The Greek, like other languages, often allows the 
use of the Present of such verbs as J hear, I learn, I say, even 
when their action is strictly finished before the moment at 
which they are used. HE. g. 

Of Siceludrar oracidtovew, bs wuvOavédpe Oa, the Sicilians are at 
discord, as we learn. Tuuc. VI, 16. "Emi modes, @s eyo axog 
aicOdvopat, péddopev idvar peyddas. Tuuc. VI, 20. 

Nore 6. The Present ei, I am going, through all its 
moods, is used like a Future. Its compounds are sometimes 
used in the same sense. (The Poets, especially Homer, some- 
times use efus as a Present.) E. g. 

Seb Vorepos ely ind yaiay, I shall go. Tl. XVIU, 388. Elpe wad 
én’ éxeiva, I shall recur to that. PLAT. Phaed. 100 B. ’AAN eloermey 
cod & od hpovrid. Arist. Nub. 125. 7Q id’, eyo pev det pt, ovas 
kai keiva YuAdgwv. Od, XVI, 593. 

(As Present.) Oios & dorjp efoe per dotpdot vuxrds apohy¢, 
as a star moves, &c. I, XXII, 317. 

Norte 7. In animated language the Present often refers to 
the future, to express litelihvod, intention, or danger. E. g. 

Mévopev éws dv éxaoror kata wéders AnPOapuev ; shall we wait? 
Tuve. VI. 77. Ei dé now ovros, Seikdrw, kayo kataBaive, and 
I will take any seat. Dem. F. L. 351, 4. 30 ef 6 épxydpevos, i erepov 
mpocdoxapev; art thou he that should come, or do we look for 


another? Matt. Evang. XI, 3. ’AmaéAAvpas, J shall perish. 
(See § 17, N. 6.) 


2. The Present is often used in narration for the 
Aorist, to give a more lively statement of a past event. 
This is called the Historic Present. H. g. 

BovAjy émitrexvarar das py ddiobciev "AOnvaio, he contrives a 
plan lo prevent the Athenians from collecting. pt. I, 63. Kedeves 
méppat dvSpas: ....dmooréAAovaiy ovv, Kal wep) airav 6 


OnuiotoKhijs epia wépmer. Tuuc. 1,91. Aapeiov cal Mapuadridos 
maides yiyvovrat dvo. XEN, An. I, 1, 1. 


Nort. The Historic Present is not found in Homer. 
§In. The Imperfect represents an action as going 
on in past time; as eypadov, I was writing. 


Note 1. The Imperfect is thus a Present transferred to 
the past, and it retains all the peculiarities of the Present 
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which are not inconsistent with the change to past time. Thus 
the Imperfect denotes customary or repeated action, as opposed 
to the Aorist, which denotes the simple occurrence of an action. 


(See §19,N.2.) E.g. 


"Em Kéxporos 4 Arrixi xara modes Bketro, kat od Evesecay 
Bovdevodpevor, GAN abrot éxacro: émoXrtevorvTo Kai ¢Bovred- 
ovro. ‘Emedy 6€ Onceis éBacirevoer, és Thy viv médw ovcay 
Evygkioe mdvras. Tuuc. U, 15. (Here the Imperfects refer to 
the state of the country or the customs, the Aorists to single actions; 
€Bacidevoe, became king, Evvgxuce, collected into one state.) 


Norr 2. The Imperfect, like the Present (§ 10, N. 2), 
sometimes denotes attempted action, being in this case strictly 
an Imperfect tense. So especially 8i8ovv and grebov. EE. g. 


Giduros ‘Addvynoov 251dov, Philip offered Halonnesus (lit. tried 
to give it). Amscu. Cor. § 83. “Exacros @mecdev adrov troornvat 
Thy apxny, each one tried to persuade him to undertake the command. 
Xen. An, VI,1,19. Kiya iorar’ detpspevov, xara 8 #pee Tnhelwva, 
and was about to overpower the son of Peleus. Tl. XXI, 827. "Epe- 
oOo0tro rap’ ovk éxdiddvros iy avdrny, he tried to hire the yard of one 
who refused to let it, Hor. I, 68. Oduyavres és Sdpdis ypuodv 
dvéovro, they wanted to buy gold. Hprt. I, 69. “ExeOvpyce ris 
xAavidos, Kal aitriy mpocehOav dvéero, he tried to buy it. Hor. ILI, 
139. *A émpdocero ove éyévero, what was attempted did not 
fae Tuuc. VI, 74. So mpoceride, she wanted to add. ARIST. 

ub. 63. 


Nore 38. When the Present has the force of the Perfect 
(§ 10, 1, N. 4), the Imperfect has regularly the force of a Plu- 
perfect. (See § 17, N. 3). E. g. 


*O éyXos xara Gay Kev, the crowd were come to look on. Tauc. 
VI, 31. "Enei Gyeo wi Tvdovde, after thou wast gone by ship to 
Pylos. Od. XVI, 24, 


Nors 4. The Imperfect sometimes denotes likelihood, in- 
tention, or danger in past time. (See §10,1,N.7.) E.g. 


Ered) TO pevdecOa dwa@AuTO, when ne was on the point of 
ruin through his deceit. ANTIPHON. de Caed. Herod. § 37. Kai rd? 
ZOvnoke tex’, dmodrAdvpny & eye, and my children were about to 
die, and I was about to perish. Eur. Herc. F. 538. 


Note 5. The Imperfect is sometimes found in simple narration, 
where the Aorist would be expected, especially in Homer. The 
meaning of the verb often makes it indifferent which of the two is 
used. Thus Baivoy and Bq are used without any perceptible differ. 
ence in Il. I, 437, 439; so Buddero and Baddero, II, 43, 45; Ojxew 
and rider, XXIII, 653, 656; Sdxe and di8ov, VII, 803, 305; edimev and 
etre, I, 106, 107; compare also piorvAAoy and drrnoap, I, 465, 466, 
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Herodotus and Thucydides use’ @deyov and éxéhevov as Aorists. 
Compare ¢Aeyov, Tuuc. I, 72, with efov and éde&e, I, 79. 

Norz 6. The Imperfect sometimes expresses a fact, which is 
either the result of a previous discussion, or one that is just recog- 
nized as a fact by the speaker or writer, having previously bezn 
denied, overlooked, or misunderstood. In the latter case, the 
particle dpa is often joined to the verb. E. g. 

°O rémot, ode dpa mdvra vonpoves ovdé Sixaroe Foav Batjcov Hyn- 
ropes 75€ pédovres, i. e. they are not, as I once imagined. Od. xtb 
209. Ovx dpa podvoy énv epidav yévos, GAN’ em) yatav eioi Sve, there 
is not after all merely one race of discords, but there are two on earth. 
Hes. Op. 1. °08 jv dpa 6 EvAdaBay pe, this is then the one who 
seized me. Sopu. Phil. 978. Od ov pdvos dp’ 08” ero; are 
you not then the only epops (as I thought)? Arist. Av. 280. "Hyr 
povotky dvrictpodos tis yupvaorikijs, ef pépynoar, music then (as we 
proved) corresponds to gymnastics. Puat. Rep. VII, 522 A. At 
apbepodper exeivo, 6 TH pev Sixaim Bédriov eyiyvero, TH bé ddixo 
dma@rAXvto, we shall destroy that which (as we proved) becomes better 
by justice and is ruined by injustice. PLat. Crit. 47 D. 7Ap’ od rdde 
nv 7d dévdpov, ep’ dmep fyes juas; is not this after all the tree to 
which you were bringing us? Puat. Phaedr. 230 A. 

Notre 7. The Greek sometimes uses an idiom like the English 
he was the one who did it for he is the one who did it; as hv 6 Thy 
youn radtny eindv Meloavdpos, Tuc. VIII, 68; ris qv 6 BonOncas 
tois Bufavriow Kai cdoas a’rovs; Dem. Cor. 255, 2. (See Note 6.) 


B. The Present in the Dependent Moods. 


Remark. The distinction of time which marks the Present 
and Aorist in the Indicative is retained in the Optative and 
Infinitive of indirect discourse, and usually in the Participles. 

But in all other constructions, this distinction of time dis- 
appears in the dependent moods, and the Present and Aorist 
differ only in this, that the Present denotes a continued or 
repeated action, while the Aorist denotes the simple occurrence 
of an action, the time being determined by the construction. 
In these cases the Present and Aorist are the tenses chiefly 
used; the Perfect is seldom required (§ 18,1, N.), and the 
Future is exceptional (§ 27, Notes). It must be remembered 
that the Greek distinction between the Present and Aorist in 
the Subjunctive and Optative is one which the Latin could not 
express; the Present, for example, being the only form found 
in the Latin Subjunctive to express a condition which the 
Greek can express by the Present or Aorist Optative, and some- 
times by the Present or Aorist Subjunctive, each with some 
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peculiar meaning. Thus ¢? rotro woroin, tf he should do this 
(habitually), et woujoece, (simply) if he should do this, and 
sometimes édv rodro marg (or moron), if he (ever) does this, 
may each be translated by st hoc factat. 

This distinction, although in general strictly observed, was 
sometimes neglected even by the best authors : we occasionally 
find, for example, the Present Subjunctive where the Aorist 
would have expressed the idea more exactly, and vice versa. 
In other examples the two seem to be used in nearly the same 
sense. (See Xun. Cyr. V, 5,13.) These are to be considered 
merely as exceptions ; when, however, the Aorist is wanting, 
as in eiui, the Present regularly takes the place of both. 


§ 12. The Present Subjunctive denotes a continued 
or repeated action, the time of which is determined as 
follows : — 

(a.) In clauses denoting a purpose after iva, das, 
&c., or the object of fear after uy, it refers to time fu- 
ture relatively to that of the leading verb. 

(6.) In conditional sentences, — in ordinary protasis 
(§ 50, 1), the Subjunctive refers simply to the future ; 
if the supposition is general (depending on a verb of 
present time which expresses a repeated action or a 
general truth), the Subjunctive is indefinite in its time, 
but is expressed in English by the Present. This ap- 
plies also to all conditional relative and temporal sen- 
tences. 

(c.) In independent sentences (in exhortations, pro- 
hibitions, questions of doubt, &c.) the Subjunctive 
refers to the future. K. g. 

(a.) Aoxet pot xarakadcat ras aud£as, iva pi ra Cevyn jpay orpa- 
Tnyiy GAdd mopevdopeda Srp av ri oTpaTta cuphéepn, it seems 
goud to me to burn the wagons, that our beasis of burden may not be 
pur generals, and that we may go on whithersoever tt may be best for 
the army. Kun. An. III, 2, 27. Kat yap Baovdeds aipeiras, ovx iva 
favrod Kadds emepedr rat, Gdn’ Wa kal of Adpevor d¢ adrav ev 


mpdrroct. KEN. Mem. IL, 2, 3. 


b.) “Ay 8¢ ris dvOtorqrat, meipardpeba xetpodabat, but if any 
‘a ait stand opposed to us, we will try to subdue him. Xen An 
1* 
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VU, 3,11. Kay wdrepos F, ws dv én’ addov €xwpev orpareverOat, 
god Te sal Trav cov dpebspeba, and if there shall be war, so lony as we 
shall be able. &c. Id. Hell. IV, 1, 38. ’AAN 7 dv yeyvooke Bédte 
ora épa, but I will speak as J shall think best. Truc. VI, 9. Obs dv 
BovArn monracda pidrous, dyabdy Tt héye wept airav mpbs Tovs dray- 
é\Aovras, whomsoever you shall wish, &c. Isoc. Demon. p. 9 C. § 33. 
Armas Néyos, dy dh Ta mpdypara, pdraidy te chaiverar kai Kevdy, all 
speech, if (wherever) dvds are wanting, appears vain and useless. Dem. 
Ol. II, 21, 20. Suppayetv rovrois €bédovow dravtes, obs dv 6paae 
mapeoxevacpevous, all are willing to be allied to those whom they see 
prepared. Id. Phil. I, 42, 1. 
(c.) WetOapeda mdvres: Pevywpev ovv vyvot pidny és marpida 
aiay, let us all be persuaded ; let us fly, &c. Il. I, 139. Tiga; rt 
Me, what shall I say? what shall I do? Was odv wept rovrev 
rot@pmev; how then shall we act about this? Puar. Phileb. 63 A. 


See other examples under the rules in Chapter IV. 


§ #3. 1. The Present Optative, when it is not in 
indirect discourse, denotes a continued or repeated ac- 
tion, the time of which is determined as follows: — 

. oe ¢ 

(a.) In clauses denoting a purpose after Wa, das, 
&c., or the object of fear after 47, it refers to time fu 
ture relatively to that of the leading verb. 

(4.) In conditional sentences, — in ordinary protasis 
(§ 50, 2), the Optative refers to the future (only more 
vaguely than the Subjunctive) ; if the supposition is 
general (depending on a verb of past time which ex- 
presses a repeated action or general truth), the Optative 
refers to indefinite past time. This applies also to all 
conditional relative and temporal sentences. 

(c.) In independent sentences (that is, in expressions 
of a wish, and in Apodosis with av) the Optative refers 
to the future. E. g. 

(4.) Tovrou éreOtper, va ed mpdrrot, he desired this in order that 
he might be in prosperity. "EoBeiro py rotro movotey, he feared lest 
they should do this (habitually). Andos qv émOupav apxetv, Orws mAEl@ 
AapBdvor, émOupdv b€ rypacOat, iva mrelo Kepdalvot' didos Te 
€Bovdero evar ois péyora Suvapevors, Wa ddicdv pi dcdob n Oikny. 
Xen. An. I, 6, 21. (Here the Aorist Optative would have re- 
ferred to single acts of receiving, getting gain, and suffering punish« 


ment, while the present refers to a succession of cases, and to a whole 
course of conduct.) 
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(b.) Od yp ay ématvoin pe, et €EeXavvorpe rods edepycras, 
fov he would not praise me, if I should banish my benefactors. Xun. 
An. VU,7,11. Eins gopnros otk dv, ei rpdacors kadas, you would 
not be endurable, if you should be in prosperity (at any time). AESCH. 
Prom. 979. las yap dy ris, & ye py ewiorarro, raira copds etn; 
for how could any one be wise in that which he did not understand ? 
(i.e. ef rua pu) émtoratro.) XEN. Mem. IV, 6, 7. *AAN ef re pay 
Péporper, Stpuvev pepe, but if we neglected to bring anything, he 
always exhorted us to bring it. uur. Ale. 755. Odn« dredeimero tre 
airou, el pn Te dvaykaiov ein, he never left him, unless there was some 
necessity for it. Ken. Mem. IV, 2, 40. ‘Omére Evaydpay épder, 
«poBodvro, whenever they saw Evagoras, they were afraid. fs00. Evag. 
193 D. § 24. 

(c.) Et@e rotro etn (utinam sit), O that this may be. Elde py 
Tavita macyxorev, may they not suffer these things (habit cally). But 
cide ph) maoev, may tury not suffer (in a single cuse). Sve examples 
of Apodosis with dy above, under (0). 

See other examples under the rules in Chapter IV. 

2. In indirect quotations and questions, each tense 
of the Optative denotes the same time, relatively to the 
leading verb, which the tense (of any mood) which it 
represents denoted in the direct discourse. (See § 69, 1.) 

(a.) If therefore the Present Optative represents a 
Present Indicative of the direct discourse, it denotes a 
continued or repeated action, contemporary with that of 
the leading verb (that is, relatively present). E. g. 

Tlepedjjs mponydpeve, dre ’Apxidapds of Edvos ein, Pericles an- 
nounced that Archidamus was his friend (i. e. he said Eevos poi éoTw). 
Tue. II, 13. "Eyvwoav dre xevos 6 PdBos ein, they learned that their 
ear was groundless (i. e. they learned xevds eorw). Xen. An. II, 2, 
21. "EnuvOdvero ei otxotto i xapa, he asked whether the country was 
inhabited (i. e. he asked the question, Is the country inhabited ?). Xun. 
Cyr. IV, 4, 4. 

(.) But if it represents a Present Subjunctive of the 
direct discourse, it denotes a continued or repeated 
action, which is future with reference to the leading 
verb. EH. g. 


KAéapyos éBovdedvero, ef mépmorey tivas  mdvres tovev, Clear: 
chus was deliberating whether they should. send a few, or should alt 
go. Xen. An. I. 10, 5. (The question was, réumropéy twas h 
wavres twpev; shall we send a few, or shall we all co? See § $8.) 


Remark. Examples of the Present Optative representing the 
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Present Irdicative or Subjunctive in a dependent clause of the 
direct disco use, to which the same principles apply, may be found 
under § 74, 1. 

Nore 1 It will be seen, by a comparison of the examples 
under (a) aud (6), that an ambiguity may sometimes arise from 
uncertainty whether the Optative stands for the Present In- 
dicative or for the Present Subjunctive in a questiow of doubt 
(§ 88). Thus jyvdouv 6 te wowiey might mean they knew not 
what they were doing (the Optative representing ri moiodpev ; 
what are we doing?) or they knew not what to do (the Optative 
representing ri wodpev; what shall we do?). The context 
must decide in each case. See § 71. 

Note 2. In the few instances in which the Present Optative in 
indirect quotations represents the Imperfect of the direct discourse, 


it of course denotes time past relatively to the leading verb. See 
§ 70, 2, N. 1 (0). 


§ 24. The Present Imperative refers to a continued 
or repeated action in future time; as pevye, begone ; 
xXatpovtwy, let them rejoice; wn vouifere, do not believe. 


§15. The Present Infinitive has three distinct 
uses : — 

1. First, in its ordinary use (either with or without 
the article), whenever it is not in indirect discourse, it 
denotes a continued or repeated action without regard to 
time, unless its time is specially defined by the context. 
E. g. 


"Eéeore pevery, it is possible to remain. “E€éorat rovro srovety, it will 
be possible to do this. Aéopar tov peéeverv, TF beg you to remain, Ti 
TO k@Avov ér avrov éorar BadiCery droe Bovderar, what will there be 
to prevent him from going whither he pleases? Drm. Ol. I, 12, 22. 
*ExéXevoa adrov rovto moveiv, I commanded him to do this. ’ERov- 
Aero cois eivar, he wished to be wise. Aewds dort Néyeey, he is skilled 
in speaking. "“Qpa BabiCery, it is time to be going. Tay mowtow, 
Gore Sixny pi diSdvae, they do everything, so as to avoid beng 
punished. PLAT. Gorg. 479 C. Té pev oty emitipar tows phoa is 
dy fddtov etvat, ro 8 6 Te bei Tp drresy dmodaiveaGat, Tour’ eivas 
cupBovtdov, some one may say that finding fault is easy, but that 
showing what ought to be done is the duty of an adviser. Dum. Ol. I, 
13, 27. (Here émiripav, dropaiveréa, and mpdrrew belong under 
this rule; eiva: in both cases belongs rader § 15, 2.) Ov mreo 
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veEias evexev rair’ épafev, dAdad TO Stxaidrepa rovs OnBalors # bpas 
d&vodp, he did this not from love of gain, but because of the Thebans 
making juster demands than you. Dem. Phil. TI, 69, 6. ’EretyioOy 
6€ "Araddvry vicos, TOD py AnoTAs Kaxoupyelv THY EvBorav, in order to 
prevent pirates from ravaging Euboea. Tuuc. I, 32. 


Remark. The Infinitive in this its ordinary use has usually no 
more reference to time than any verbal noun, and the distinction of 
tense therefore disappears, the Present differing from the Aorist 
only by expressing a continued or repeated action. An Infinitive 
which in itself has no reference to time may, however, be referred 
to some particular time, like any other verbal noun, by the verb on 
which it depends, by some particle like écre or mpiv, or by some 
other word in the sentence. Thus dcre denoting a purpose refers 
the Infinitive to the future: the Infinitive without oore expressing 
a purpose is likewise future. After a large class of verbs, as those 
of commanding, advising, desiring, asking, &c., whose signification 
pomts to the future, the Infinitive necessarily denotes relative future 
time. (For an irregular use of the Future Infinitive after such 
verbs, see § 27, N. 2.) The time denoted by the Infinitive in any 
of these constructions must be carefully distinguished from that 
which it denotes in indirect discourse (§ 15, 2), where its tense is 
fully preserved. 


Note 1. For a discussion of the Infinitive with the article and 
a subject, with reference to its time, see Appendix, I. 


NotE 2. Xpdo, dvaipéw, Oeori¢o, and other verbs ae at to 

ive an oracular response, are sometimes followed by the Present (as 
well as the Aorist) Infinitive, where we might expect the Future on 
the principle of indirect discourse (§ 15, 2, N. 1). These verbs here 
take the ordinary construction of verbs of commanding, advising, and 
warning. E. g. 

Aéyerat S€ ’AXkpalav révArdddw Tadrny ry yay xpqoa olKety, 
it is said that Apollo gave a response to Alemacon that he should wn- 
habit this land. Tuuc. II, 102. The Future is sometimes found. 
For the Aorist, see § 23, 1, N. 2. 


2. Secondly, the Present Infinitive in indirect dis- 
course is used to represent a Present Indicative of the 
direct discourse, and therefore denotes a continued or 
repeated action, which is contemporary with that of the 
leading verb, that is, relatively present. EH. g. 


droit ypddery, he says that he is writing; pn ypaery, he sad 
that he was writing (i. e. he said “Iam writing”); once ypapery, 
he will say that he is (then) writing. “Appworeiv mpopacifera, he 
pretends that he is sick. ’E£dpooev dppaarety tovrovi, he took his 
oath that this man was sick, Dem. F. L. 879,15 and 17. Ovx épy 
airés GAN’ éxeivov or parnyety, he saia that not he himself, but Nicias, 
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was genera), i.e. he said, odk éyd abrds GAN éxetvos orparnyet 
Tuuc. IV, 28. For the Present Infinitive with day (not included 
here), see § 41. 


Note 1. The Infinitive is said to stand in indirect discourse, witk 
its tenses thus corresponding to the same tenses of the Indicative 
ouly when it depends upon verbs implying thought or the expression 
of thought (verba sentiendi et declarandi), and when also the thought, 
as originally conceived, would have been expressed by some tense 
of the Indicative, which the corresponding tense of the Infinitive 
can represent. Thus verbs of commanding, wishing, and others 
enumerated in § 92, 1, although they may imply thought, yet never 
introduce an indirect quotation in the sense here intended, as an 
Infinitive after them never stands for an Indicative, but is merely’ 
the ordinary Infinitive used as a verbal noun, without any definite 
time. See § 73,1, Remark; where the principle is stated in full, 
s0 as to include all the tenses and the Infinitive with dv. 


Note 2. Verbs and expressions signifying to hope, to expect, to 
promise, and the like, after which the Future Infinitive stands 
regularly in indirect discourse (as representing a Future Indicative 
of the direct discourse), sometimes take the Present or the Aorist 
Infinitive. E. g. 


‘Quoddyets ka’ huis rodkurever Oar, you agreed to live according 
to us (the laws). Pia. Crit. 52 C. ZuvéOov moAtreverOar. Id. 
52 D. Upocayayav éyyuntas 7 phy mopevecGatr, having giving 
securities that he would go. Xun. Cyr. VI, 2, 39. "Edmi€es duvaros 
eivat dpxew, he hopes to be able to rule. Puat. Rep. IX, 573 C. 
(But in Hor. I, 30, émigev efvat édBidraros émetpora, means, he 
asked, trusting that he was, etva being a regular Present Infinitive of 
aa discourse. So I. 22, eAmitwv .... eivac kal Tov Aewy TEeTpU- 
cba. 

In these cases the Infinitive seems to be used nearly as in § 15, 
1, without regard to time. The Greek makes no more distinction 
than the English between éAmiCes rodro motciv, he hopes to do this, 
and éAmife: rodro moujoew, he hopes that he shall do this. Compare 
hapev rovTov dpohoynxévar radta Totjoery with pdoxovrés oe dpodo- 
ein modtreveg Oar. PLAT. Crit. 51 E and 52 D. The Future, 


Apia is the regular form (§ 27, N. 3). For the Aorist, see § 23, 
, N. 2. 


_Nots 3. Even verbs of saying and thinking, — as \éya, when it 
signifies to command, and doxkei, it seems good, —- may be followed by. 
the ordinary Infinitive of § 15, 1, referring to the future. Eloy is 
very seldom followed by the Infinitive, except when it signifies to 


command. (Sce § 92, 2,N.1.) The context must distinguish these 
cases from indirect quotations. E. g. 


Tovros Edeyov wreiv, I told them to sail. Dem. F. L. 888, 4. 
(Totrous Edeyov mAeiv would mean I said that they were sailing.) 
Eizov pydeva wa piévas eis thy dxpémodw, having given orders that na 
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one should pass into the citadel. Xen. Hell. V, 2,29. Aoxei jptv robre 
motetyv, it pleases us io do this. (But doxei por ipay rovro move 
moans it seems to me that you are doing this, by § 15, 2.) “*Edoke 
in the sense zt was resolved, introducing a resolution or enactment, is 
followed by the Present or Aorist (not Future) Infinitive. 


3. Thirdly, the Present Infinitive belongs also to the 
Imperfect, and is used in indirect discourse to repre- 
sent an Imperfect Indicative of the direct discourse. 
It here denotes continued or repeated action which is 
past with reference to the leading verb, thus supplying 
the want of an Imperfect Infinitive. E. g. 


Tivas ody evxas SrodapBaver eVxeaOat Tov Pikurmov Or Corev- 
Sev; what prayers then do you suppose Philip made when he was pour- 
ing the libations? Dem. F. L. 381,10. (Here the temporal clause 
ér’ gomevdev shows the past time denoted by edyeoOat.) Idrep’ oer be 
theov Goxéas OnBaiav i) Piurmov tpav xparetv TO modem; do 
you think that the superiority of the Phocians over the Thebans, or that 
of Philip over you, was the greater in the war (the war being then 
past) ? Dem. F. L. 387, 6. (Here the direct discourse would be 
éxpdrovy and éxpdret.) lds yap oleae Suaxepds dxovetv Odvvbi- 
ovs, et ris Te héyot katd @iAimmov kart’ éxeivous Tous xpdvous, Sr 
*"AvOepodvra adtois dipiet, kK. T. A. «+» - dpa mpogdokay avrovs 
ro.aira reiceobar (sc. olceobe); ». - « Gp oieabe, dre rovs Tupavvous 
eféBadre, (robs Cerradovs) tpocdoKav«. t. d.3 for how unwillingly 
do you think the Olynthians used to hear it, if any one said anything 
against Philip in those times when he was ceding Anthemus to them, 
&ec.? Do you think they were expecting to suffer such things? Do 
you think that the Thessalians, when he was expelling the despots, were 
expecting, &c.? Dem. Phil, II, p..70, 25 to p. 71,12. (The direct 
discourse here was més .... #xovov, ef... . A€you; and mpoceddxav ;) 
Kal yap rods én rév mpoydvar judy A€éyovras dxovw TovT@ TH eet 
xpjoGat, I hear that they used to follow this custom. Dum. Ol. IL, 
34, 17. Ta pev mpd “EAAnvos ovdé eivat Wy énixdknots arn (sc. 
Soxez), in the times before Hellen this name does not appear to have 
even existed. Tuuc. I, 3. Again, in the same sentence of Thucydi- 
des, mapéxeoOa, to have furnished. Mera raira &hn odds pev 
deumvetv, tov bé Swxpdry otk elorévar: tov ovv "AydOava roh- 
Adnis KeAEvELY peraneupacOat Tov Swxpdry, é bé ovK eav. Prat. 
Symp. 175 C. (He said, éSeurvotpev, 6 de 2. ov elonjeu* 6 oby A. 
éxéAevev ... . €y@ dé odk ctor.) Zuvruxetv yap (pn) ’Arpeotida mapa 
Sirlrrov-ropevopery, kal per’ adtod yuvara xai waddapia Badifery, 
for he said that he had met (Aor.) Atrestidas coming from Philip, ° 
and that there were walking with him, &c. Drm. F..L. 439, 3. Toor’ 
éyd dnps Seiv cue pi Aadeiv, I say that this ought not to have escapea 
my notice. Dem. Cor. 291, 27. (The direst discourse here ‘vas rovr 
Zee cue py Aadeiv. § 49, 2, N. 3.) 
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For the Imperfect Participle, see § 16, 2. 


Remark 1. This use of the Present of the Infinitive as an Im- 
perfect cannot be too carefully distinguished from its ordinary use 
after past tenses, where we translate it by the Imperfect, as in éAeye 
7d orpdrevpa paxeobat, he said that the army was fighting. But here 
pdyeoGar refers to time present, relatively to deve; whereas, if it had 
beer used as an Imperfect, it would have referred to time past 
relatively to éAeye, as in €Xeye Td oTpdrevpa TH mporepaia payerOat, 
he said that the army had been fighting on the day before. In the 
former case the direct discourse was pdyerat, in the latter it was 
éudyero. Such an Imperfect Infinitive differs from the Aorist in 
the same construction only by expressing a continued or repeated 
action (a3 in the Indicative): it gives, in fact, the only means of 
representing in the Infinitive what is usually expressed by déyer dre 
érrotet, he says that he was doing, differing from Aéyer Gre eroinren, he 
says that he did. (For the rare use of the Present Optative to 
represent the Imperfect in the same way, see § 70, 2, N. 1,(6).) It 
must be observed, that this construction is never used unless the 
context makes it certain that the Infinitive represents an Imper- 
fect and not a Present, so that no ambiguity can arise. See the 
examples. 


Remark 2. This important distinction between the ordinary 
Present Infinitive referring to the past (when it takes its time 
from a past tense on which it depends), and the same tense used 
as an Imperfect and referring to the past by its own signification, 
scems to be overlooked by those who would call the. former also a 
case of Imperfect Infinitive. But in the former case épy rotro 
noveiv is translated he said that he was doing this merely to suit 
the English idiom, whereas the Greeks used the Present because 
the time was to be present (relatively to én), the direct discourse 
being rotro mod: in the other case, however, én rovro moteiv Th 
mporepaia, he said that he had been doing this the day before, the Greeks 
used moiety as a regular Imperfect (relatively to én), the direct 
discourse being rovro émotovv. So in Latin (Circ. Phil. VIII, 10), 
Q. Scaevolam memoria teneo bello Marsico, cum esset summa 
senectute, quotidie facere omnibus conveniendi potestatem sui. So 
(Crc. de Off. I, 30), Q. Maximum accepimus facile celare, tace-e, 
dissimulare, insidiari, praeripere hostium consilia. 

The frequency of such constructions and their principle have 
been often overlooked, from the fact that they occur only when tae 
context prevents all possible ambiguity. 


16. 1. The Present Participle regularly refers to a 
continued or repeated action, which is contemporary 
with that of the leading verb. E. g. 


Lotro rotovow vopiCovres x. Tr. d., they do this because they think, 
&e. Enoloww vouifovres, they were doing it in the thought, &ec. 
Enoinoay vopifovtes, they did it tecause they thought, &:. Lou)- 
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sovety vopisovres, they will do it in the thought, ka. adr’ émpdyOn 
Kivevos orpatnyotrvros, these things were done when Conon was 
general. Isoc. Evag. p. 200 C. § 56. (Srparnyodvros is present rela- 
tively to éempdy6y.) Kat toaira mpdtrwv ri émolec; and in doing 
such things what was he doing ? Dem. Phil. III, 114, 20. 


Norz. When the Present Participle is used like an ordinary 
Adjective or Substantive (as in § 108), it occasionally refers to 
time absolutely present, even when the leading verb is not present. 
This must always be denoted by an adverb hike viv, or by some- 
thing else in the context. E. g. 


Thy viv Bowriav kadoupéerny Sxnoar, they settled in the country 
now called Boeotia, THuc. 1, 12. ‘O roivuy Gidummos e& dpyis, otre 
AtoreiOovs orparnyyovvros, ovdé Tov dévTwv ev Keppovyo@ viv ave 
orahpévev, Sépperov Kut Aopioxoy éAduBave, Philip then in the begin- 
ning, when Diopeithes was not yet general, and when the soldiers who 
ARE NOW in the Chersonese had not yet been sent out, seized upon 
Serrium and Doriscus. Dem. Phil. II, 114, 15. (Here orparn- 
yowvros is present to the time of ¢AduSave, while évray is present to 
the time of speaking.) 


2. The Present Participle is also used as an Imper- 
fect, like the Present Infinitive. With the Participle 
this use is not confined (as it is with the Infinitive) to 
indirect discourse. H. g. 


Oi cuprpeaBevovres kai wapdvres Kxatapaprupnoovor, those 
who were his colleagues on the embassy and who were present will 
testify. Dem. F. L. 381, 5. (Here the embassy is referred to as a 
well-known event in the past.) aiverat yap 7 viv ‘EANds Kadovpevn 
ov madat BeBaiws oixoupevn, GAA peravactacee ve OVOaL Ta 
mporepa, kal padiws éxacra tiv €avrév dmoheimovres, i. @. the 
following things are evident, ‘E\Nds ob mada BeBalws gdxeiro, adda 
peravaordoes Hoav, kal Exaorou TY éavT@v dnéhewov. Tuuc. I, 2. 
Oida tov Swxparyy Sercxvivra trois Evvovoww éavrdv Kadov kayabdv 
dvra. Otda S€é kdxeivew Coppovodvre, gate Swxparer cuvnotyy. 
Xen. Mem. I, 2,18. (The direct discourse here was écixvy and 
éowcppoveirny.) 

The principles stated in § 15, 3, with Remarks (cf. § 73, 1) in re- 
gard to the Present Infinitive used as an Imperfect apply equally to 
the Participle. 


Remark. The rules for the time of the Infinitive and Participle 
giver in this chapter do_not inclnde the Infinitive and Participle 
with dy. For these see Chapter LU. § 41. 


B 
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PERFECT AND PLUPERFECT. 
A. In the Indicative. 


§ 47. 1. The Perfect represents an action as already 
finished at the present time; as yéypada, I have written 
(that is, my writing is now finished). 

2. The Pluperfect represents an® action as already 
finished at some specified past time; as éyeypadew, I 
had written (that is, my writing was finished at some 
specified past time). 

Note 1. The consideration that the Perfect, although it imples 
the performance of the action in past time, yet states only that it 
stunds completed at the present time, will explain why the Perfect is 


classed with the Present and Future among the primary tenses, that 
is, the tenses of present or future time. 


Note 2. The Perfect Indicative and the Pluperfect may be 
expressed by the Perfect Participle with the Present or Imperfect 
of ciui. Here, however, each part of the compound generally re- 
tains its own signification, so that this form expresses more fully the 
continuance of the result of the action down to the present time (in 
the case of the Perfect), and down to the past time referred to (in 
the case of the Pluperfect). E. g. i 


Temoinxos éoriv (or fv), he is (or was) in the condition of having 
done, —he has done (or had done). ’Epod oi vépot ob pdvov dmeyva- 
kéres etot py ddtxelv, GAdad Kal KexeXevKdres Tavrny THY Siem 
AapBdver, tl is the laws which have not only acquitted me of injustice, 
but have commanded me to inflict this punishment. Lys. de Morte 
Erat. p. 95, 4. § 84. Ovpavis yeyovas éori re wai er torat, 
heaven has been formed (and still exists), and will still continue. 
Prat. Tim, 31 B. 


Remark. The latter part of Note 2 of course does not apply to 
cases where the compound form is the only one in use, as in the 
third person plural of the Perfect and Pluperfect Passive and 
Middle of mute and liquid verbs. 

_ On the other hand, the simple form very often implies the con- 
tinuance of the result of the action down to the present time, or 
down to a specified past time; but not so distinctly as the com- 
ee form, and not necessarily. (See the last two examples.) 
ae g- 

*Emipedas of Ocot dv of avOpamor Séovrat kateokevdakaoun, the 
Gods have carefully provided what men need. XEN. Mem. 1V, 3, 3. 
Tay routay twes tmoGqxas kaTaheAoimaacy, some of the poets have 
left us maxims. Isoc. Nicocl. p. 15 B.§ 3. *Axqxoa pév rovvoua, 
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punpovevw 8 ov, I have heard the name, but I do not remember it, 
Prat. Theaet. 144 B. "A oot roxn KéeXpPNKE, TaiT aeideto, For- 
me has taken back what she has lent you. MENAND. Frag. Incert. 

o. 41. 

Note 3. The Perfect of many verbs has the signification of 
a Present, which is usually explained by the peculiar meaning 
of these verbs. Thus @vyoxew, to die, redvykévar, to be dead ; 
kadeiv, to call, cexdjaGat, to be called or named ; yiyvecbat, to 
become, yeyovévar, to be; pupyjokew, to remind, pepvijc Oat, 
to remember ; oi8a (novi), Tknow ; &e. 

The Pluperfect of such verbs has the signification of the 
Imperfeet ; as oida, I know, dew, Lknew. (§ 29, N. 5.) 

Note 4. In Homer and Herodotus the Pluperfect is sometimes 
found in nearly the same sense as the Aorist. KL. g. 

BeBAnkee ydouroy cara deEdv. Tl. V, 66. (Here two <Aorists 
follow, referring to the same time as BeBAnxer.) Taira os énvOovTo, 
oppéato Bonceto, when they heard this, they started to carry aid. 
Hor. IX, 61. *Addor dé qycuovas Cxovres Oppéaro emt rd ipdy. HDT 
VIII, 35. 


Nore 5. In epistles, the Perfect and Aorist are sometimes used 
where we might expect the Present, the writer transferring himself 
to the time of the reader. E. g. 


*Améaradkd oot révd_ Tov Adyov, I send you this speech. Isoc. De- 
mon. §2. Mer ’ApraBdou, dv cor éweprpa, mpaooe. Tuvce. I, 129. 
(Here éy éreuwa refers to the man who was to carry the letter.) 
So scripsi in Latin. 


Note 6. The perfect sometimes refers to the future, to denote 
the certainty or likelihood that an action will immediately take 
place, in a sense similar to that of the Present (§ 10, N. 7), but with 
more emphasis, as the change in time is greater. E. g. 

"Oor’ ef pe téEwv éeyxparis aicOnoera, OXoda,T shall perish at 
once. Soru. Phil. 75. Kay toiro vixdpev, wav jypiv wemoinrar. 
XEN. An. I, 8,12. So perii in Latin. 

The Pluperfect can express the same certainty or likelihood 
transferred to the past. 


B. Perfect in the Dependent Moods. 


§ 18. As the Perfuct Indicative represents an act as 
finished at the present time, so the Perfect of any of the 
dependent moods represents an act as finished at the 
time (present, past, or future) at which the Present of 
that mood would represent it as going on. 
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1. The Perfect Subjunctive and Optative are very 
often expressed in the active, and almost always in 
the passive and middle, by the Perfect Participle with 
® and elnv ; and can always be resolved into these. 
Their time, therefore, in each case, can be seen by 
applying the principles stated in §$ 12 and 18 to the 
® or env. Where the Present would denote future 
time, the Perfect denotes future-perfect time. E. g. 


Td xpdvov yeyevno Oat modty SéSorxa py tiva ANOny bpiv memoinkn, 
I fear lest the fact that a long time has passed may (when you come io 
decide the case) prove to have caused in you some forgetfulness. 
Dem. F. L. 342, 10. (My mow would mean lest it may cause, the 
time heing the same as before.) Xpi avra [4 reXeurnoavra éxarepov 
meptuever| axodoa, iva TeAéws ExdTepos aiTav dmetAndy Ta dperd- 
deva, we must hear what awaits each of them after death, that (when we 
have finished) each may have fully received his deserts. PLat. Rep. X, 
614 A. Tods pév Gdrous, cdvy Sedaxdres Sotv evOvvas, ri dethoyiay 
6p@ mporetvopevous, I see that ather men, even if they have already given 
their accounts, —i. e. even if they are (in the state of) persons who 
have given their accounts, — always offer a perpetual reckoning. Dem. 
F. L. 841, 14. ’Avdpeidy ye mavi vouicoper, bs dy memAHYH Tarépa, 
we always consider one who has beaten his father very manly. ARIST. 
Av. 1850. Noyov Onoew pydevt rev ‘EAAnvev tuas Bondeiv bs dv py 
mporepos Be BonOnkas ipiv 7, i. e. to assist no one who shall not pre- 
viously have assisted you. Dem. F. L. 345, 28. (Os dv pn mpdrepos 
Bon; would mean who shall not previously assist you. The Aorist 
Bonénon would differ very little from the Perfect. See § 20, N. 2.) 

"Edecav py dicoa piv éumemraxor, they feared lest madness 
might prove to have fallen upon us. XEN. An. V, 7, 26. (Mi éumimros 
would mean lest w might fall upon us.) Tas otk dy oixrpérara 
mavtov éyo memovOas einy, ei cue npicawro evar Eévov; how 
should I not have suffered _the most pitiable of’ all things, if they should 
vote me to be an alien? Dem. Eubul. 1312,17. (This could have 
been expressed, with a very slight difference in meaning, was od 

- +. + wenovOas écouat, Fut. Perf., dav yndiowrra; how shall I 
not have suffered, &c.) Ei driv wemovOds éxdrepos fav etn, 
ov Kui dudédrepor dv rovro mem bv Ootper; if each of us should have 
suffered anything whatsoever, would not both of us have suffered it? 
PLat. Hipp. M. 301 A. Od« dv di rodrd y' elev od edOds Sedaxdres, 
this, at least, cannot be the reason why they did not pay it at once ; i.e. 
they would not (on inquiry) prove to have not paid it on this account, 
Dem. Onet. I, 867, 1. So Sopn. Oed. T. 840. "EXeye doa ayaa 
Kipos Ilépcas emounkor, he told how many services Cyrus had 
done the Persians, Hot. II, 75. (Temoujxoe here represents memoince 
of the direct discourse.) Odrou ZAeyou &s mevraxdatot adrois einoap 
éx Tov Tepatas dedexagpéevor. Lys in Philocr. p. 182, § 1% 
(Here the direct discourse was mevraxéotol eto bedexacpévar.) 
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Norn. The Perfect Subjunctive in protasis (§ 50, 1) corresponds 
exactly to the Latin Future Perfect Indicative; but the Greek sel- 
dom uses this cumbrous Perfect, preferring the less precise Aorist 
(§ 20, N. 2). The Perfect Optative, in both protasis and apodosis, 
corresponds to the Latin Perfect Subjunctive, but is seldom used. 

The Perfect Optative can seldom be accurately expressed in 
English. For when we use the English forms would have suffered 
and should have suffered to translate the Perfect Optative, these are 
merely vaguer expressions for will and shall have suffered. (See 
the examples above.) J should have suffered is commonly past in 
English, being equivalent to émadov dv; but here it is future, and is 
therefore liable to be misunderstood. There is no more reference 
to past time, however, in the Perfect Optative with dy, than there 
is in the Future Perfect Indicative in such expressions as pérny épot 
kexNavoetat, I shall have had my whipping for nothing (reterring 
to one received in his boyhood); Arist. Nub. 1436. 


2. The Perfect Imperative may express a command 
that something just done or about to be done shall be 
decisive and final. It is thus equivalent to the Perfect 
Participle with the Imperative of cui. E. g. 


Taiira pev O03 Tatra eipyao Oa, let so much have been thus said, i. e 
let what has been thus said be sufficient, PLat. Crat. 401 D. But 
Spas S€ eip oOo Gri, w. 7. rz, still let as much as this (which follows) 
be said (once for all), that, &c. Prat. Rep. X, 607 C. Hepi rap 
iSlov tetrad pot wpoeipyno Oa, let this have been said (once for all) 
by way of introduction. Isoc. Paneg. p. 48 D.§ 14. Tatra rernaicba 
te dpiv, Kat tows ixavos yet, let this be the end of the play, &c. PLAT. 
Euthyd. 278 D. Terdy Oo jpiv xara Sypoxpariay 6 rowodres dynp, 
let such a man remain where we have placed him, &c. Piat. Rep. 
VII, 561 BE. *Aretpydo do dy jpiv adrn 9 wodcteéa, let now this be 
a@ sufficient description of this form of government. Id. 553 A. Meéxps 
rodde Opto Ow tpaev 7 Bpadurns, at this point let the limit of your slug- 
gishness be fixed. Tauc. I, 71. 

This use seems to be confined to the third person singular of the 
passive and middle. The third person plural in the same sense 
could be expressed by the Perfect Participle with the Imperative of 
eiui, as in oan, Rep. VI, 502 A: otrot roivwy rotro memetcpevor 
Eatwy, grant then that these have been persuaded of this. 


Nore 1. On this principle the Perfect Imperative is used in 
mathematical language, to imply that something is tp be considered 
as proved or assumed once for all, or that lines drawn or points 
fixed are to remain as data for a following demonstration. E. g. 

EiAnb Oo éni ris AB rvydy onpeiov Td A, Kat aby pyade and 
ris AY t7 AA ion 9 AE, let any point A be (asswned as) taken in the 
ling AB, aad AE equal to AA as cut off from AY Eucu. [, Pr. 9. 
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Nore 2. The Perfect Imperative of the second person is rare; 
when it is used, it seems to be a little more emphatic than the Pre- 
sent or Aorist, E. ¢g. 


"He at révde 5éd5e£o. Il. V, 228. Mh wefdBnoGe. Tuve. Vi, 
17. Mévov ov jpiv mora Oeav wewoingo kat defcav dds, only make 
us (immediately and once for all) solemn pledges and give the right 
hand. XEN. Cyr. IV, 2,7. Témavao, stop! not another word / Dem. 
Timoc. 721, 6. 


Notr 8. In verbs whose Perfect has the force of a Present 
(§ 17, N. 3) the Perfect Imperative is the ordinary form, as péuynao, 
kexdjnoOw, éatdtw, tedvitw, ioto. The Perfect Imperative active 
seems to have been used only in such verbs. Occasionally we find 
the periphrastic furm with the Participle and efi, as éorw éupBe- 
Byxvia. PLat. Leg. V, 736 B. 


8. (a.) The Perfect Infinitive in indirect discourse 
represents a Perfect Indicative of the direct discourse, 
and therefore denotes an action which is finished at the 
time of the leading verb. HK. g. 


nol rodro mem pay évat, he says that he has done this ; pn tovra 
mempaxévat, he said that he had done this; dice rovro we 
mpaxévat, he will say that he has done this (the direct discourse in 
each case being merpaxa). “Edn xpnuad éavr@ rots @nBalous 
émexexnpuxevat, he said that the Thebans had offered a reward for 
his seizure. Dem. F. Lu. 347, 26. In Arist. Nub. 1277, rpoo- 
KekAGoGai por Soxeis (according to Mss. Rav. & Ven.), you seem 
to me to be sure to be summoned to court (to be as good as already sum- 
mone), the Infinitive represents a Perfect Indicative referring to 
the future ($17, N. 6). SoxexwrAtdcae eddxe. Tuvc. II, 8. 


(6.) In other constructions the Perfect Infinitive 
represents an act as finished at the time at which the 
Present in the same construction would represent it as 
going on (§ 15,1). E.g. 


OU BovreverOar ere Spa, GAG BeBovdretobat> Tis yap 
€n.ovons vuxros mavra ravra Sci mempay Oat, it is no longer time to 
be deliberating, but (it is time) to have finished deliberating ; for all 
this must be done (and finished) within the coming night. Piat. Crit, 
46 A. Kal pay wepi dv ye mpocerdkare ... . mpoonner StmKnkevaty 
and il is his duty to have attended (during his absence) to the business 
about whick you gave him instructions. Dem. F, L. 342, 28. (Thia 
refers to an ambassador presenting his accounts on his return.) 
Euvertyxave roddayod dia thy orevoxwpiav ta pev rds épBe- 
Brynkévat ra 8 adrots éuBeBrARaOat, dvo Te wept piav.... 
Evunpricdar, it often befell them to have made an attack on one 
side and (at the same time) to have been attacked themselves on the 
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other, &>. Tuc. VIL, 70. "Avdyky yap ta pev peor? adrav #8q 
karakexpiobar puxpd S€ twa mapadedeihOat, for it must be 
that the most important subjecis have been used up, and that only unim- 
portant ones have been left. Isoc. Pan. p. 55 D. § 74. Odx #Oedov 
euBaivey Out ts karaweTAHXOat TH Foon, they were unwilling to 
embark on account of having been terrified by the defeat. Tuue. VII, 
72. To yap woAkd drodkwdeKévae xara Tov médepov THs hperépas 
duedeias dv tis Bein dixaiws, rd Se pyre wddat toiTo memovOdvas 
wepyvevar ré twa qyiv cvppaytav rovray dvtippomoy, tis map 
txeivwy edvolas ebepyérnp dv éywye Oeinv, for our having lost many 
things during the war any one might justly charge upon our neglect ; 
but our never having suffered this before and the fact that an alliance 
has now appeared to us to make up for these losses I should consider a 
benefaction, &c. Dem. Ol. I, 12,3. (Compare yeyevedae in the 
first example under § 18, 1.) *Ef@acay raporxodSopjoavres, Sore 
unkere pote avtot kodverOat tm aitadv, éexelvous te Kal mavrdmacw 
dmweorepnkévat.... . opas dmoreryioat, i. e. they carried their 
own wall beyond that of the Athenians, so as no longer. to be themselves 
interfered with, by them, and so as to have effectually prevented them, 
&e. Tauc. VII, 6. "Emepehndn kai rév Nomdy, Sore tév napdvr@v 
trois avOparats dyabay pndev pev dvev Tis wédews eivat, Ta bé TAcioTA 
Oa radtay yeyevnadat. Isoc. Pan. p. 48 B. § 88. To:adra kat 
TogavrTa kareoKevacay Huiv, Gore pydevi Tay emyryvopevav tmepBodiy 
AcheiPGar, they made such and so great acquisitions as to have no 
possibility of surpassing them left to any one who should come after 
them. Dem. Ol. DI, 35, 18. Aidouev avrois mpoixa ovyxendpbat, 
we allow them to have cut us up for nothing (i. e. we make no account 
of their having done so). Arist. Nub. 1426. 


Note. The Perfect Infinitive is sometimes used like the Perfect 
Imperative (§ 18, 2), signifying that the action is to be decisive and 
permanent, and sometimes it seems to be merely more emphatic 
than the Present or Aorist Infinitive. E. g. 

Eimov ri Gipay kexdetaOat, they ordered that the door should be 
shut and remain so. Xun. Hell. V, 4, 7. BovAdpevos dydm kat 
Sixaornpia por St@pic Oat map’ dpiv dre rdvavria epol Kal Tovrois 
wémpaktat, i. e. wishing to have it definitely and once for all settled in 
your minds. Dem. F. L. 410, 28. Qedovoas mpds midas wemTo- 
kévat, eager to fall before the gates. Arscu. Sept. 462. “HAavvev 
émi tovs Mévavos, oar’ éxelvous exmemAHXOat Kal Tpéyew emt Ta 
Gra, he marched against the soldiers of Menon, so that they were (ance 
for all) thoroughly frightened and ran to arms. Ken, An. I, 5, 13. 
(Here éexmemdyjy Oat is merely more emphatic than the Present would 
have been.) 

Remark. The Perfect Infinitive belongs also to the Pluperfect, 
and is occasionally used to represent that tense in indirect discourse. 
This occurs chiefly (perhaps only) when the Infinitive is modified 
by dv. See the first example under § 41, 2. 


4. The Perfect Participle in all its uses refers to an 
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action as already finished at the time of the leading 
verb. E g. 


*Evawovet tous eipnkdras, they praise those who have spoken 
’ ‘ < > , : 
Enyjveoav tovs eipnkdoras, they praised those who had spoken. 
*Exavégovoet tovs eipnxdras, they will praise those who have (then) 
spoken. "ErédevEa ovdev adnbes dmnyyedKdra (Alcyivny), I showed 
that Aeschines had announced nothing that was true (i. e. I showed, 
addev ddybes dwnyyedKev). Dem. F. L. 396, 30. 


AOoRIsT. 


A. In the Indicative. 


§ 19. The Aorist Indicative expresses the simple 
momentary occurrence of an action in past time; as 
eypaya, I wrote. 


This fundamental idea of simple occurrence remains the 
essential characteristic of the Aorist through all the dependent 
moods, however indefinite they may be in regard to time. 


Nore 1. The Aorist of verbs which denote a state or 
condition generally expresses the entrance into that state ar 
condition. E. g. 


Bacirevw, I am king, éBaoihevoa, I became king; dpyo, I hold 
office, jpEa, I obtained office ; whovté, emAovrnaa, I became rich. TH 
dAnGeia cuvdxer kal ovdera dmodAoumev* .. . . » GAAA Tapa (avTos 
Tioxpdrous exeiveo auvgdKnaoe, she was his wife in good faith, and 
has not even yet been divorced; ..... but she went to live with him, 
&c. Dem. Onet. I, 873, 8. 


Nore 2. The Aorist differs from the Imperfect by denoting the 
momentary occurrence of an action or state, while the Imperfect 
denotes a continuance or repetition of the same action or state. 
This is especially obvious in the verbs mentioned in Note 1, as 
€Bacidevoy, Hpxov, emAovtouy, I was king, held office, was rich. (See 
especially the last example under N. 1.) The Aorist is therefore 
the tense most common in narration, the Imperfect in description. 
The Aorist may sometimes refer to a series of repetitions; but it 
refers to them collectively, as a single whole, while the Imperfect 
refers to them separately, as individuals. So the Aorist may even 
refer to a continued action, if (as a whole) it is viewed as a single 
event in past time. E. g. 


"Eyd d€ FAOov, efSav, eviknaa, I came, I saw, I conquerrd 
(Veni, vid:, viri) App. Bell. Civ. Il, 91. So éBacideuce deca 
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1» may be used to mean he had a reign of ten years (which is now 
viewed as a single past event); whereas ¢Bagideve deka érq would 
mean he continued to reign ten years. 


Note 3. The distinction between the Imperfect and Aorist was 
ra neglected, especially by the older writers. See § 11, 
ote 5. 


Nort 4. (a.) The Aorist is sometimes found where we 
should expect the Perfect or the Pluperfect; the action being 
simply referred to the past, without the more exact specifi- 
cation afforded by the Perfect and Pluperfect. E. g. 


Tév oikerav oddéva karéAtmev, GAN dnavra mémpaxev. Ak- 
Bouin. Timarch. § 99. "Erpdmovro és rév Ildvoppov, ddevmep dvnyd- 
ovto, they turned towards Panormus, whence they had set sail. 
nuc. II, 92. Kipoy 8€ peraméymera dad rijs dpxiis fs avrov 
paper émoingey, of which he had once made him satrap. XEN. 
n. I, 1, 2. 


(6.) Especially the Aorist is generally used, even where we 
should expect the Pluperfect, after particles of time like énei, 
inetdn, ds (when), dre, gas, mpiv, &c. KE. g. 

*"Emeidy €reheutnoe Aapeios kal karéotn Aprakep—ns, after Darius 
tad died and Artaxerxes had become established. Xen. An. I, 1, 3. 
Dd mpdcbev cEeveyxeiv érddrunoavy mpos' pas médeyov, mplv rods 
stpatnyovs npov cuvédaBoy, before they had seized our generals, 
Xen. An. ILI, 2, 29. O18 dre 89 Atpevos moduBevOdos evrds ixovTo, 
when they had entered. I. I, 432. So in Latin, postquam venit, after 
ke had come. 


Notz 5. The Aorist is sometimes used in colloquial language 
py the poets (especially the dramatists), when a momentary action, 
which is just taking place, is to be expressed as if it had already 
happened. E. g. 

"Emyveo’ epyov kal mpdvotav iy eGov, I must approve your act, &c. 
Sopa. Aj. 536. “Ha@nv dmedais, éyéhaga odoxourias, I am 
amused by your threats, I cannot help laughing, &c. Arist. Eq. 696. 

Note 6. The Aorist sometimes refers vividly to the future, like 
the Present or Perfect (§ 10, N. 7; § 17, N. 6); as dwodépyy eb 
pe Aeiipers, I perish if you leave me, Eur. Ale. 386. 

So in questions with ri ov expressing surprise that something is 
not already done, and implying an exhortat'on to do It; as ri ody 
od Sinynow; why then do you not tell us the story? Puat. Prot. 
310 A. Sve also ri odv otk €xadéoapev; Prot. 317 D. 


B. Aorist in the Dependent Moods. 


Remark. The Aorist of the dependent moods differs from 
the Present as is explained in the Remark before § 12. 
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§20. The Aorist Subjunctive denotes a single or 
momentary action, the time of which is determined by 
the rules that apply to the time of the Present Subjunc- 
tive, § 12:— 

That i is, in clauses denoting a purpose or object, after 
iva, un, &e., it refers to time future relatively to the 
leading verb; in conditional sentences (including con- 
ditional relative and temporal sentences), — in ordinary 
protasis (§ 50,1), the Subjunctive refers to the fruture; 
in general suppositions after verbs of present time (§ 51), 
it refers to indefinite time represented as present. In 
independent sentences it refers to the future. HE. g. 


Acdorka py Emrdad ape Oa tis olxade 680d, I fear lest we may forget 
the road home. Xen. An. III, 2, 25. Atavoeirar tiv yepupay ddoat, 
@s py ScaBire adn drohnooare, he intends to destroy the bridge, 
that you may not pass over but be caught. Id. Il, 4,17. “Hy THy elonuny 
motnowpmeda, pera morris aogadeias THY ae oixnoopey, yo we 
shall make the peace, &c. Isoc. Pac. p. 163 A. § 20. ‘Qs a av cia 
mrevOapela, let us obey as I shall direct. Il. IX, 704. *Hy éyyds €XOn 
Oavaros, ovdeis Bovderat Ovnaoxery, if death comes near (the moment that 
death comes near), no one wants to die. Eun. Ale. 671. *Ov pev dp 
U8n dyvdra (sc. 6 Kiwy), xaremaiver: bv 3 av yvdpipov (sc. 16) 
domd¢erat, i i. e. whomsoever the dog sees (at any time). Prat. Rep. 
376 A. "Avadoytodpeda Ta aporoynudva tpir, let us enumerate 
the points which have been conceded by us. Piat. Prot. 832 D. 
ne poBn OA s; Sear not (in this case). (But pydev poBod, be not 
timid.) Ti motnow; what shall I do (in a single case) @ (But ri 
moto; what shall I do (gener ally) ?) Od pH TovTo € im s, you will 
not say this. Ob py yévnrat, it will not happen. So in the Ho- 
meric ovS¢ {Sa@par, nor shall I ever see. 


See other examples under the rules in Chapter IV. 


Nore 1. When the Aorist Subjunctive depends on émet- 
Ody (era, éxqv), after that, itis referred by the meaning of the 
particle to a moment of time that precedes the action of the 
leading verb, so that émetdav rodro ida, dAevoouas means after 
I shall have seen this, I will come; and émei8av rotro ida, 
diépxopat, after I have seen this, I (always) depart. In such 
cases it is to be translated by our Future Pe fect, when the 
leading verb is future; and by our Perfect, when the leading 
verb denotes a general truth and is translated by the Present. 
As the Subjunctive in this construction com never depend 
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upon a verb axpressing simply present time, it is obvious that 
it can never refer to time absolutely past: we use the Perfect 
Indicative in translating such Aorists after verbs expressing 
general truths, merely because we use the Present in translate 
ing the leading verb, although that is properly not merely 
present, but general in its time. 

In like manner, after gos, mpiv, and other particles signifys 
ing until, before that, and even after the relative pronoun 
or édy, the Aorist Subjunctive may be translated by our Futare 
Perfect or Perfect, when the context shows that it refers 


to a moment of time preceding that of the leading verb. 
E. g. 

Xpy dé, Grav pev r1Oja0e robs vdpovs, Smoiol rwés clow oxoreiD, 
enedty 8€ OjoGe, puddrrew xa xpioba, while you are enacting 
laws, you must look to see of what kind they are; but after you have 
enacted them, you must guard and use them. Drm. Mid. 525, ti 
(Here the Present riéjo6e after grav, while, refers to an action con- 
tinuing through the time of the leading verb; but 6j06e after 
enevddy, afler that, refers to time past relatively to the leading verb.) 
Tatra, erewddv wept tod yevous eiwaw, tére, dv BotAnabe dxoveww, 
€p@, when I shall have spoken about my birth, then, if you desire to 
hear, I will speak of these things. Dem. Eubul. 1303, 25. (Here the 
Aorist ei, though absolutely future, denotes time past with refer- 
ence to ép6.) "Emedav Stampaéwpar a dopat, FEwm, when I shall 
have accomplished what I desire, I will come. Xen. An. Il, 3, 29. 
*Eredav b€ kpipooe yi, dvnp ypnpévos umd Tijs wodews déyet ex 
abrois érawvov tov mpémovta, when they have covered them with earth, 
&c. Tuuc. I, 34. “Eas dy catnrar rb oxddos, rére xp mpodvpous 
eivat’ émeidav 5é 7) Oadatra bmépayxy, pdratos 7 orovdy, as long as 
if remains in safety (Present) ;— bul the moment that the sea hus over- 
whelmed it (Aorist). Dem. Phil. IM, 128, 22. "Ews dv éxpddns, 
ex’ Amida, until you have learnt fully, have hope. Sopu. O. T. 834. 
Mia d€ xAivy xevy héperar rdv ahavay, ot dv py etpeOdau és 
dvaipecty, and one bier is always carried empty, in honor of the miss- 
ing, whose bodies have not been found. Tuuc. I, 34. Tis Stavoeirat, 
& ay Gddou tH dper} Katampdéwor, TovTwy icoporpeiv; who ever 
thinks of having an equal share in those things which others by their 
valor have acquired? Xen. Cyr. U, 3, 5. dv@’ 60° dv é« moAéuou 
yeyvonérns elpnyns mpoed, raira Trois dueAjoaow dréddurat, all 
things which are (or have been) abandoned when peace is made are 
always lost to those who abandoned them. Drm. F. L. 388, 9. *H» & 
dpa cai rou weipa oparSatv, avredmioavres Eda emrnpwoav rHy 
xpetav, if they have been disappointed in anything, they always supply 
the deficiency, &c. Tuuc. I, 70. (See § 30, 1.) Ody: mavcopa, 
mpo av ce Tay cov Kvooy aTHae@ Téxvor, I will not cease before I 
hau (shall have) made 5.u master of your children. Sopu. O. G 
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1040. Mn orevate mpiv waéys, do not groan until you have heard. 
Soru. Phil. 917. 

Note 2. The use of the Aorist Subjunctive mentioned in Note 1 
sometimes seems to approach very near to that of the Perfect Sub- 
jJunctive (§ 18, 1); and we often translate both by the same tense 
in English, But with the Perfect, the idea of an action completed 
at the time referred to is expressed by the tense of the verb, with- 
out aid from any particle or trom the context; with the Aorist. the 
idea of relative past time can come only from the particle o: the 
context. (See § 18,1, Note.) E.g. 

“Ov pev av (dn dyvdra (6 Kor), xaderaiver: bv & dv yvapipov 
(i837), domd¢era, xiv pndév momore vm aitod ayadov memdvOn, 
whomsoever he sees wham he knows, he fawns upon, even if he has 
hitherto received no kindness from him. PLat. Rep. I, 376 A. Com- 
pare this with cay dyaOév ts md On ind tivos, aonderar, if he ever 
happens to receive any kindness from any one, he always fawns upon 
him; and éreSav dyabdv te waOn, domaera, after he has received 
any kindness, he always fawns upon him. See examples under 
§ 18, 1. 

§28. 1. The Aorist Optative, when it is not in in- 
direct discourse, denotes a single or momentary action, 
the time of which is determined by the rules that apply 
to the time of the Present Optative, § 18, 1: — 

That is, in clauses denoting a purpose or object, after 
a oS , . . . 
wa, ows, wn, &e., it refers to time future relatively to 
the leading verb; in conditional sentences (including 
conditional relative and temporal sentences), — in ordi- 
nary protasis (§ 50, 2), the Optative refers to the future 
(only more vaguely than the Subjunctive); in general 
suppositions after verbs of past time (§ 51), it refers to 
indefinite past time. In independent sentences it refers 
to. the future. E. g. 

ircrmos ev PoBo hv py exPuyoe ta mpdypara adrdv, Philip was 
in fear lest the control of affuirs might escape him. Dum. Cor. 236, 19. 
Ei €\ Oot, mavr dv idoc, if he should go, he would see all. Ei € Oot, 
wivO éwpa, if ever (whenever) he went, he (always) saw all. Oud 
ei mates EMO orev Tépoat, wAnder ye ody bmepBadroiped’ dy rovs 
modepiovs, not even if all the Persians should come, should we sur- 
pass the enemy in numbers. Xun. Cyr. Ul, 1,8. “Ore é&w rod dewod 
yévowvro, Kat €£ein mpos Gddous dpxovras dmiévat, moAAol avTov 
ameXetrov, but when they were come out of danger and it was in their 


power (Present) to go to other commanders, (in all such cases) many 
efi him. Xun, An. U, 6,12. “Aveu yap dpxdvrav chdér dv ob're kudos 
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obre dyabéy yerouro, nothing could be done, &c. Xen. An. TIT, 1 38. 
Ove ofdu 6 m a tus XpHyoatro adrois, I do not know what use uny 
one could make of them. Xen. An. UI, 1,40. Ete od rocovros dv 
didos quiv yévoro, may you become a friend to us, Xen. Hell. 1V; 
1,38 My yévouro, may it not happen. 

See other examples under the rules in Chapter IV. 


Nore. When the Aorist Optative depends upon émecd4 or émet, 
after that, it is referred by the meaning of the particle to a moment 
of time preceding that of the leading verb, like the Aorist Sub- 
junctive in § 20, N. 1, so that ered) t50¢, dmppyero means after he 
had seen, he ey) went away. This gives the Aorist in transla- 
tion the force of a Pluperfect. So after éws, until, and in the other 
cases mentioned in § 20, N.1. E.g. 

Obs ev ioe edraxtes lovras, tives Te elev Npdra, Kai éret TUOotTO, 
émyvet, he asked any whom he saw marching in good order, who they 
were ; and after he had ascertained, he praised them. Xen. Cyr. V, 
8, 55.  Tleptepévopev exdorore ews dvorxOetn 1d Seopwrnpiov- 
ererdy S€ dvotx ein, elojeper mapa tov Zwxparn, we waited each 
srorning until the prison was opened (or had been opened); and after 
it was opened, we went in to Socrates. Phat. Phaed. 59 D. Odéda- 
pdbev abiccav, mpiv wapadectey avrois adpiorov, before they had 


placed breakfast before them. Xun. An. IV, 5, 30. 


2. From the general rule for indirect discourse (§ 69, 
1) we derive the following special rules :— 

(a.) First, if the Aorist Optative in indirect discourse 
represents an Aorist Indicative of the direct discourse, 
it denotes a momentary or single action which is past 
with reference to the leading verb. E. g. 


"EdeEav Ort wep Were ohas 6 Bacthevs, they said that the king had 
sent them (i. e. they said érepyev judas 6 Bacidets). XEN. Cyr. IT, 
4,7. Tére éyvaody drt ot BdpBapor tov dvOpwrov tmoméeppatey, 
then it became known that the barbarians had sent the man. XEN. An. 
I, 4, 22. "ErdApa Néyew os ToAAG TeY eudy AdBotev, he dared to 
say that they had taken much of my property. Dem. Aph. I, 828, 25. 
*"Hpwtav avrov ei dvardevaoerev, I asked him whether he had set 
sail (i. e. I asked him the question, dvémdevoas ;). Dem. Polycl. 1223, 
21. "Emeipora tiva ido, he asked whom he had seen (i. e. tiva 
cides, whom did you see?). Hot. I, 31. So I, 116: eipero xddev 
Adfou. 


(b.) But.if it represents an Aorist Subjunctive of the 


direct discourse, it denotes a momentary or single action 
which is future with reference to the leading verb. 


L. g. 
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Of "Emddpriot tov Oedv éemnpovro ci mapadoter Kopwhios rip 
rcduw, they asked whether they should deliver up their city to the Co- 
rinthians (i. ©. they asked the question, rapad&pev thy wddw; shall 
we deliver up our city?). Ture. I, 25. “Eoxdmouy dros kdéAXor’ 
évéykatp’ adrdv, I looked to ses how I could best endure him (i. e. I 
askel, mas évéyko aitov; how can I endure him?), Eur. Hipp. 
393. Aveotoanoe oxomey 6 Tt dmoxpivatto, he continued silent, 
thinking what he should answer (i. e. thinking, ri dmoxplywpat;). 
Xen. Mem. IV, 2, 10. 


Remark. Examples of the Aorist Optative representing the 
Aorist Subjunctive in a dependent «lause of the direct discourse, to 
which the same principles apply, may be found under § 74,1. The 
Aorist Indicative is, however, generally retained in dependent 
clauses of indirect quotations: see § 74, 2, with N. 1. 

Note 1. It will be seen by a comparison of the examples 
under (a) and (6), as in § 13, 2, Note 1, that an ambiguity 
may sometimes arise from uncertainty whether the Aorist 
Optative stands for the Aorist Indicative, or for the Aorist 
Subjunctive in a question of doubt. ‘Thus, jyrdow 3 re morqe 
cecay might mean, they knew not what they had done (the 
Optative representing ri émoujoapev; what did we do ?), or they 
knew not what they should do (the Optative representing rl 
nomoopev; what shall we do?). The context must decide in 
each case; but in most cases the latter construction is intended. 
(For the manner of avoiding a similar ambiguity, see § 74, 2, 


N. 1.) 


§ 22. The Aorist Imperative refers to a momen- 
tary or single action in future time; as etmé pot, tell 
/ a . > 
me; S0Te or TOUTO, give me this. 


§23. The Aorist Infinitive has two distinct uses, 
corresponding to the first two uses of the Present In- 
finitive (§ 15): — 

1. First, in its ordinary use (either with or without 
the article), whenever it is not in indirect discourse, 
it denotes a momentary or single action without regard 
to time, unless its time is especially defined by the con- 
text. KE. g. 


TWoreds €or: Odvarus dvdorarov yevéa Oar, it is death for a city to 
be laid waste. Lycura. in Leoer. p. 155, 35. § 61. "Qomep rae 
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dvdpay rois kadois xdyabois aiperdrepdy cart kadas droOavety h Cap 
alcxpas, ol'ra kal rav moAewv rais tmepexovats Avorredetv (fyouvro) 
e avOpwrav abavicOnvat paddov § Sovdras 6p Ojvat yevouevas, 
as it is preferable for honorable men to dut (Aor.) nobly rather than to 
continue living (Pres.) in disgrace, so also they thought that it was 
better (Pres.) for the pre-eminent among states to be (at once) made 1» 
disappear from the earth, than to be (once) seen to have fallen int 
slavery. Isoc. Paneg. p. 60 C. § 95. Tépmovow és riv Képevpay 
mpéoBets, Seduevor py opas mepiopav POeipopévous, aAAG Tovs TE 
gevyovras EvvarrAcEat ahior cat rov tov BapBdpwv médepov 
ckatahioat, asking them not to allow them to be destroyed, but to 
bring about a reconciliation .. . . and to put anend to the war. Tauc. 
I, 24. To yap yrdvace émornpny mov AaBeiv ear, to learn is 
to acquire knowledge. PLat. Theaet. 209 E. dures rd karaAdimety 
gira mavrev padiora a RVenEY, we all try most of all to avoid leaving 
them behind. XEN. Mem. I, 2,3. Od yap 7d py AaBety rayaba 
oiTw ye xaherov domep TO AaBsvra orepnOjvat Avmnpov. XEN. 
Cyr. vir 5, 82. Tod meety éemOupia, the desire of obtaining drink. 
Tuc. VII, 84. Kedever adrov eX Oeiv, he commands him to go 
"Exéevgev avrov éAOetv, he commanded him to go. Kedevoes avrov 
eA Gein, he will command him to go. Lpds t@ pndev ex tis mpeoBelas 
AaBeiv, rods aixpadarous éAvoaro, hesides receiving nothing from 
the embassy, he ransomed the captives. Dem. F. L. 412, 21. El apo 
Tov Tovs Daxeas dmodéea bat Wnhicacbe Bonbciv, if before the de- 
struction of the Phocians you should vote to go to their assistance. 
Dem. Cor. 236, 20, Tas airias mpotypayra, rou pn twa Cytaoal 
mote €& Grov TogovTos moAepos KaTéoTN, that no one may ever ask the 
reason, why, &c. Tuuc. I, 23. Cf. Dem. Cor. 295, 13; Eur. Orest. 
1529. 


Remark. The Remark which follows § 15, 1 applies also to the 
Aorist Infinitive. 


Note 1. Fora discussion of the time denoted by the Infinitive 
when it has the article and also a subject, see Appendix, II. 


Note 2. Xpdo, dvaipéw, Oeowi{o, and other verbs signifying to 
give an oracular response, are sometimes followed by the Aorist (as 
well as by the Present) Infinitive, which expresses the command, 
advice, or warning given by the oracle. These verbs here simply 
take the ordinary construction of verbs of commanding and advising. 
E. g. 

Xpopéve 8€ rH Kido dvetrev 6 Oeds, ev rH rod Aids rH peylory 
fopra katadkaBety thy "A@qvaiay dxpdmodw, that he should seize. 
Tuve. I, 126. But we find dveihev hee a in Tips I, 118. 
"EKE To yap toot Swaprunryot, f Aaxedaipova dvdaoratov ye- 
ey qj a Baoiiéa ohéwvy drodéobat. Hor. VI, 220. 
EOdomeoe kopioar.... kai ciordeiv. Eur. Iph, Taur. 1014, 
So "Ectwe of .... voto in’ dpyadén POicOar.... h und 
Tpceco: Sapaqvat, the diviner told him that he must either die by 
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ainful disease at home, or perish at the hands uf the Trojans. J 
at , 667. So after ypnouds, Puar. Rep. III, 415 C. 
For the Present see § 15, 1. N. 2. 


Note 3. The Present of airids eius, F am the cause, is often used 
with reference to the past, where logically a past tense should be 
used ; as airids éote roUT@ Oaveiv, he is the cause of his death, instead 
of aiztos fv rovrm Oaveiv, he was the cause of his death. This often 
gives an ordinary Aorist Infinitive after this form the appearance 
of a verb of past time, like the Aorist Infinitive in indirect discourse. 
This will be explained in each case by mentally substituting a past 
tense for the present. E. g. 

Alrcoe op elot kat tiv mohdaGv 7dn evobivat kat dy ddikas 
yé twas dmodéaOat, they are the cause why you were deceived 
and some even perished (i. e. they caused you to be deceived and 
some even to perish). Lys. de Arist. Bon. 156, 28. § 51. Tedvaow* 
of O¢ (avres airiot Gaveiv. SopxH. Ant. 1173. "H pot pyrpt per 
Oaveiy pdvn peraircos. Sopu. Trach, 1233. 

For the construction of the Infinitive see § 92, 1, Note 2 (end). 


2. Secondly, the Aorist Infinitive in indirect dis- 
course is used to represent an Aorist Indicative of the 
direct discourse, and therefore denotes a momentary or 
single action, which is past relatively to the leading 
verb. EH. g. 

nol rovro worjoatr, he says that he did this (i. e. he says rovro 
éxoinoa). “Edy toro motnaat, he said that he had done this (i. e. 
he said rovro émoinoa). noe toirs worqoat, he will say that he 
did this (i. e. he will say rotro éroinaa). “O Kipus Aéyerat mente Gas 
KapBicew, Cyrus is said to have been the son of Cambyses. XEN. Cyr. 
I, 2, 1. Dadatdraroe Xéyovrat vy peéper tit ris xepas Kvwdores 
oikjoat, they are said to have settled. Tauc. VI, 2. "Heavy tromrot 
aitois py mpodvpus opiot mép pat & erepwar, they were suspected 


of not having sent them with alacrity what they did send. Tuuc. 
VI, 75. 


Nore 1. The principle stated in § 15, 2, N. 1, will decide in 
doubtful cases whether the Infinitive stands in indirect discourse or 
in the construction of § 23, 1. 

Nore 2. Verbs and expressions signifying to hope, to ex- 
pect, to promise, and the like, after which the Infinitive in 
indirect discourse would naturally be in the Future (§ 27, N. 
3), as representing a Future Indicative of the direct discourse, 
sometimes take the Aorist (as well as the Present) Infinitive 
(See § 15, 2, N. 2.) E. g. 

*EéAmero xidos dpéa Oat. he was hoping to obtain glor,. 0. XI, 
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407. Tddw guod’ & mdpos odmore fAmoev wmadeciv. Eur. Herc. F. 
746. Ei yap xparnoeay tO vautixd, rd ‘Pirytov FPrAmCov padias 
xetpdoacdat, they hoped to subdue Rhegium. ave. IV, 24. Ov 
dy Anis fv abra Bedrio yevéo Oat, there would not be even a hope of 
their becoming better. Dem. Phil. I, 40, 18. ’Ex pév rod kaxas mpdr- 
Tew Tas modes peTaBoAjjs TU XEiy emi Td Bédrtov elxds éorw, ex S€é TOD 
mavrdraot yevéo but dvdorarov Kat rev xowdy edridov orepnOjuat. 
Lycure. in Leocr. p. 155, 30. § 60. (Cf. below, édmis éx row Kaas 
mpdéa. perarecei..) ‘Yrooxéuevos pi mpdodev mavoagbat, mp 
avtovs Karaydyat olkade, having promised not to stop until he had re- 
stored them to their homes. Kun. An. I, 2, 2. ‘Yréoyeré por Bovred- 
cacg@at. Id. II, 3,20, *Haeitnoay dmwoxretvas dmavras robs ev 
tH oikig. XEN. Hell. V, 4, 7. 

Nore 38, In all the cases which belong under Note 2, the lead- 
ing verb by its own signification refers to the future, so that the 
expression is seldom ambiguous: thus iéoyero motjoae can never 
mean anything but he promised to do, although the Aorist Infinitive 
appears to represent a Future Indicative of the direct discourse, 
contrary to § 15, 2, N. 1. The case is different, however, when the 
Aorist Infinitive follows verbs whose signification has no reference 
to the future, like vopif, otoya, or even gyi, and still appears to 
represent a Future Indicative; e.g. where in Arist. Nub.1141* 
SixdcacOai daci pot is said to mean, they say they will bring an 
action against me, while just below, vs. 1180, 6qcew ra mputaveid gaci 
po: means, they say they will deposit the Prytaneia. Still, unless we 
decide to correct a large number of passages, against the authority 
of the Mss. (which is actually done by many critics, especiall 
Madvig), we must admit even this anomalous construction; al- 
though it is to be considered strictly exceptional, and is, moreover, 
very rare in comparison with the regular one with the Future or the 
Aorist with av. E. g. 

aro yap ricag Gat ddeiras, for he said that he should punish the 
offenders. Od. XX, 121. (In Il. I, 28, we have in most Mss. and 
editions ddro yap tiveo@ae ddeirny, in precisely the same sense. 
Cf. Il. ILI, 366.) Kat atraé od pép ac dat Ampiny (sc. dmexpivato) + 
mapéoeoOat yap Kat avrds kat GdAdous d£erv, and (he answered) 
that Apries should not blame him; for he would not only be present 
himself, but would bring others. Hpt. II, 162. (Notice the strange 
transition from the Aorist (?) to the two Futures.) noiv ovdé ryv 
Atds “Epw méd@ oxnarav euroday oxeOciv. AESCH. Sept. 429. 
Oipat ydp uv ixeredoat rade, J think of imploring. Eur. Iph. Aul. 
462. (Here Hermann reads ixerevoew, by conjecture.) "Evdpioay 
émbépevor padios kpariaat, they thought they should gain the victory. 
Tuuc. II, 38. Nopilw, jy inneds yevopat, avOperos nrnvis yeveo Oat. 
Xen. Cyr. IV, 3, 15. Totro d€ oterai of pddiora yeveo Oat, ef got 
avyyévoiro, and he thinks that this would be most likely to happen to 
him if he should join himself with you. Puat. Prot. 316 C. (Here 
we should expect yevéoOa: dy, to correspond to ef cvyyévorro.) 


* T find duxdoeocOae here in Cod. Par. 2712, and by correction in 2820, 
(1872.) 
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Note 4. Verbs like X¢yo or efrov, when they signify to com 
mand, can be followed by the Aorist (as well as the Present) Infin- 
tive in its ordinary sense, referring to the future ; as has been stated 
in §15,2,N.3. Eg. 

70 irot, dq pév xev eydy etouse Kal app pynotnpay és dpirov 
dxovriaar, now I would command you to join me in hurling, &e. 
Od. XXU, 262. Hapadodvae déyet, he tells us to give her up. 
Arist. Av. 1679, 


§24. The Aorist Participle regularly refers to a 
momentary or single action, which is past with refer 
euce to the time of its leading verb. E. g.. 


Tuira motjoavres dmeOeiv Bovdovrat, having done this, they 
wish to go away. Taira eimdvres dnjdOov, having said this, they 
went away. Ov woddol daivovrar Evveh Odvres, not many appear 
to have joined in the expedition. Tuuc. I, 10. Bowwrol of && "Apyns 
dvagravres tiv Bowwriay @xnoay, Boeotians who had been driven 
from Arne setiled Boeotia. Tuuc. 1,12. *Adixero Seipo rd moioy, 
yvdvreyv Tov pra occ dytumparrovros TovTov, . .. « KaTamdeiy, 
the Cephallenians having determined to sail in, although this man op- 

osed tt. Dem. in Zenoth, 886, 1. (Here yrdvrwy denotes time past 
relatively to dixero, and dvrimpdrrovros time present relatively to 
yvovrwv, which is its leading verb. See § 16, 1. 


Note 1. When the Aorist Participle is used to contain the 
leading idea of the expression, with AavOdva, to escape the 
notice of, tvyxdve, to happen, and POdve, to get the start of 
(§ 112, 2), it does not denote time past with reference to the 
verb, but coincides with it in time. Thus ¢Aadov dmedOdvres 
means they went away secretly ; od« &pOnoav de\Odvres, no soon 
er were they gone; éruxov eivedOdvres, they came in by chance, or 
they happened to come in. E. g. 


OvS’ dpa Kipknv éXOovres eAnOopev, nor did we come without 
Circe’s knowledge. Od. XII, 17. “EXabev [atriv] db Oévra mavra 
kai katrapdex Oéevra, everything took fire and was consumed before 
she knew wt. Tuuc. IV, 133. "Epén épeEdpevos, he aimed a blow 
first. Tl, XVI, 322. OU yap %On por cvpBRadoa H arvyia, kai 
érexeipnoay, for no sooner did this misfortune come upon me, than they 
undertook, &c. Dem. Eubul. 1319, 8. Srpatid od modd} ervye péxpt 
‘Ieduod mapedOovca, an army of no great size had by chance 
marched as far as the Isthmus, Tuuc. VI, 61. *Eruye dé xara tovro 
Tod Katpov €hOwav, and he happened to come just at that nick of tine. 
lu. VII, 2. ao mpos Ta péAdovra tuxelv mpdEavres (8C 
jyobvrat), they think they have chanced to accomplish only a littli in 
cemparison with their expectations. Id. I, 70. 
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Bovdoipny ay Aadeivy atrév dredOadv, I shoula dike v0 get aay 
without his knowing it, Kun. An. I, 3,17. Tots dvOpdmovs Anropey 
emtmegovres. Id. VIL, 3, 48. EvAaBeicOa: mapaxedetoeabe dd- 
Anhors, 1) Tépa TOU S€ovros coparepor yevopevor Ajoere Sia Gapév- 
res, lest, having become wiser than is proper, you shall become cor- 
rupicd before yo. know it. Prat. Gorg. 487 D. (Here yevdpevor is 
an ordinary Aorist, past with reference to the phrase Ajoere Suadba- 
stvtes.) ‘Onnérepds xe POjow speEdpevos xpda Kaddv, whichever 
shall first hit, &e. Dl. XXII, 805. 

The last four examples show that this use of the Participle was 
allowed even when the whole expression referred to the future. 


Nore 2. A use of the Aorist Participle similar to that 
noticed in Note 1 is found after mepropda and épopdw (mepreidov 
and éveiSov) ta allow, and occasionally after other verbs which 
take the Participle in the sense of the Infinitive (§ 112, 1). 
In this construction the Aorist Participle seems to express 
merely a momentary action, the time being the same that the 
Aorist Infinitive would denote if it were used in its place 
(§ 28, 1). E. g. 


Tlpoadexopevos tovs A@nvatous xaroxvycew mepudety adray [rH yiv] 
tunOciaay, avetyer, expecting that they would be unwilling to allow their 
land to be ravaged, &c. Tuuc. II, 18. But in I, 20, we find the 
Aorist Infinitive, jAmiCev rv yay ovk av mepudeiv tun Oi vat, refer- 
ving to precisely the same thing. My meptidnre nucas Sia Oapev- 
ras, do not allow us to be destroyed. Hpt. 1V, 118. Ov py o° eyo 
tepidyona ame Oovra, I will by no means let you go. ARIST. 
Ran. 509. “ErAnoav émideiv . . « « epnyny pev thy rod yevopéevny 
ryv dé xopay wopOoupévny, ... . dwavra de tov médepoy wept THY 
narpioa THY avTay yiyvdpevoy. Isoc. Pan. p. 60 D.§96. (Here 
the Aorist Participle denotes the laying waste of the city (as a single 
act), while the Presents denote the continuous ravaging of the coun- 
try, and the gradual coming on of astate of war. This is precisely 
the difference that there would be between the Present and Aorist 
Infinitive in a similar construction. See note on the passage, added 
to Felton’s 3d ed. p. 99.) Sompaéévra rAqva, endured to be sold. 
AescH. Agam. 1041; and omeipas érda, Sept. 754. 

Instances occur of the Aorist Participle in this sense even with 
other verbs, denoting that in which the action of the verb consists; 
as «3 y émoincas dvapynoas pe, you did well in reminding me. 
Puat. Phaed. 60 C. So xarayyypiodpevor, Apol. 30 D. 


Remark. Ifa reference to the past is required in the Participle 
with the verbs mentioned in Notes 1 and 2, the Perfect is used. 
The Present can of course be used to denote a continued action or 
state. E. g. 


"Ervyyavov dpi wapetAngdres thy dpyny, they happered to have 
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just received their authority. Tuc. VI, 96. "Edv 1s 18eKnKas Te 
reyxdvy thy wékw. Dem. Cor. 268, 23, "EAdOopev muds adrovs 
naidwv ovdev Stapépovtes. Prat. Crit. 49 B. 


Nore 3. In such passages as dpoddynoay ois *AOnvatas rely 
Te mepteddvres kai vais mapabdovres pdpoy te Takdpevor, 
Tuc. I, 108, the Aorist Participle is used in its ordinary sense, 
being past with reference to the time of the beginning of the peace 
to which Gpoddynoay refers. The meaning is, they obtained terms 
of peace, on condition that they should first (i. e. before the peace 
beqan) tear down their walls, &e. (Such passages are Tuuc. I, 101, 
108, 115,117. See Kriiger's Note on I, 108, and Madvig’s Bemer- 
Aungen, p. 46.) 


Nore 4, For the use of the Aorist Infinitive and Participle with 
dy, see § 41, 3. For the Aorist Participle with ¢yw, as a circumlo- 
cution for the Perfect, as @avydcas yw, see § 112, N.7. For the 
rare use of the Aorist Participle with ¢copa: as a circumlocution for 
the Future Perfect, see § 29, N. 4. 


FUTURE. 


§ 25. 1. The Future denotes that an action will 
take place in time to come; as ypayre, I shall write, or 
I shall be writing. 


Note 1. The action of the Future is sometimes continued, 
and sometimes momentary: thus é@ may mean either J shall 
have, or I shall obtain; dp&w, I shall rule, or I shall obtain 
power. E. g. 

TIpayparevovra bras dpfovary, they take trouble to gain power. 
XEN. Rep. Laced. XIV, 5. Acaiperéov oirwes dpEovaiv re xat 


apEovrat, we must distinguish between those who are to rule and 
those who are to be ruled. Prat. Rep. III, 412 B. 


Nore 2. The Future is sometimes used in a gnomic sense, to 
denote that something will always happen when an occasion offers. 
E. g. 

*Avjp 6 hetyav kat wakw paxnoetat. MENAND. Monost. 45. 


Nore 3. The Future is sometimes used to express what will 
hereafter be proved or recognized as a truth. This is analogous to 
the use of the Imperfect, §11,N. 6. E.g. 


sbitdcogos jyiv €orat 6 peddwv cadds kdyabds Erecbar piraé, he 
will prove to be a philosopher. Puat. Rep. I, 376 C. See Od. IL 270. 


Nore 4. The Future is sometimes used in guestiers of doubt, 
where the Subjunctive is more common (§ 88). £ £- 
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Th Sita Spdpev; pyrép i povedaopev; what can we do? shall 
we kill our mother? Eur. El. 967. Wot tus + péperar; whither 
shall one turn? Aé£eode, 4 dniwpev; will you receive him, or shall 
we go away? Prat, Symp. 212 E. Eir’ éyé cov deloopat; ARIST. 
Acharn. 312. Ti odv wownoopev; mérepov eis thy médkw mdvtas 
rovrous mapadeEdpeOa; what then shall we do? Are we to receive 
all these into the state? PLat. Rep. III, 397 D. 


Note 5. (a.) The second person of the Future may express a 
concession, permission, or obligation, and is often a mild form of 
imperative. E. g. 


TIpés ravra mpdfets clov dv OéAns, you may act as you please. 
Sopu. O. C. 956. Tdvras 3¢ rodro Spdoets, but by all means do 
this. Arist. Nub. 1352. So in the common imprecations, dro\eicbe, 
oipaterbe, may you perish, &c. Xewpi 8 ov pavoers wore. Eur. 
Med. 1320. 


(6.) A few instances occur in which the Future Indicative with 
un expresses a prohibition, like the Imperative or Subjunctive with 
un (§ 86). E.g. 

Tavrnv, dv por xpjobe oupBovro, pvdakere thy miotw, Kal 7 
Bovrnoeade cideva, Kk. 7. A, if you follow.my advice, keep this 
Jaith, and do not wish to know, &c. Dem. Aristoc. 659,15. "Eav dé 
ed povate, kal vuvl rodro davepdv moujcere, kai py depiav advrnis 
aeav Saoere. Lys, Phil. §13. (In the preceding examples 
gvdagere and moujoere belong under a.) Kat raya redyn pnt’ 
dywvdpyat tives ON Tove’ *Ayxatois, pO" 6 Avpewv epds. SOPH. Aj. 
572. Réevov dduxnoets pydémore katpoy AaSav. Menan. Mon. 
397. So perhaps pndév ravd .épeis xara mrédw. AxESCH. Sept. 
250. 

These examples are sometimes explained by supposing an ellipsig 
of émes from the common construction éaws py ToiTo épeis (sc 
axdéme). See § 45, N. 7. 


Remarx. The use of the Future stated in Note 5 gives the 
most satisfactory explanation of the Future with od pj in prohibi- 
tions, especially in such expressions as ov py AaAnoets, GAN’ dxodov- 
Onoeis éné, do not prate, but follow me, and od ju) mpocoicets yetpa, 
pnd dye wémrov, do not bring your hand near me, nor touch mg 
garments. See § 89, 2, with Notes. 


Nore 6. The Future sometimes denotes a present intention, 
expectation, or necessity that something shall be done, in which 
sense the periphrastic form with péAAo is more common. E. g. 

Ti diapepovor ray €& dvdyxns kaxomabovvrav, et ye TELvpTOVTE 
kat Suypnoovar xai pryqoover kat dypuymvncovar; ie. if 
they are to endure hunger and thirst, &c. Xen. Mem. II, 1, 17. 
(Here ef péAdovot mewiy kai dupqv, &c. would be more common, ag 
in the last example under § 25, 2.) Alpe whijxrpov, ef payet, raise 
your spur, if you are going to fight. Arist. Av. 759. The impor 
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tance of this distinction will be seen when we come to conditional 
sentences. (See § 49, 1, N. 3.) 

A still more emphatic reference to a present intention is found 
in the question ri Aééeus; what dost thou mean to say? often found 
in tragedy; as”"Quot, ri Né€Eers; 7 yap eyyus cori mov; Eur. Elec, 
1124, 

Norte 7. For the Future Indicative and Infinitive with dp, 
see § 37, 2, and § 41,4. For the Future Indicative in protasia, 
see § 50, 1, N. 1; in relative clauses expressing a purpose, &c., see 
§ 65, 1 and 2; with od ma, see § 89. 


2. A periphrastic Future is formed by “éAXe and the 
Present or Future (seldom the Aorist) Infinitive. This 
form sometimes denotes mere futurity, and sometimes 
intention, expectation, or necessity. KE. g. 


MéAXet rodro mpdrrew (or mpagew), he is about to do this, or he 
intends to do this. So in Latin, facturus est for facie. MéAXo tpas 
bcddkecv, dOev por H duaBory yéyove. Phat. Apol. 21 B. Acnoes 
Tov TovovTou Ties del emioTdrov, e« weAet 7 WoAdtTeia coleTOat, 
if the constitution is to be preserved. Prat. Rep. I, 412 A. 


Nore 1. The Future Infinitive after peAAo forms the only 
regular exception to the general principle of the use of that 


tense. (See § 27, N.1.) The Future and the Present seem 
to be used indiscriminately. 


Note 2. The Imperfect (seldom the Aorist) of péAdo is 
used to express a past intention or expectation. E. g. 

Kirra, otk dp EuedAes dvddkidos dvdpds Eraipovs eOpevar ev 
one yhahupe, you surely were not intending to eat, &c. Od. IX, 475. 
"EpeAXSv o &pa xunoew eyo, I thought I should start you off. 
Arist. Nub. 1801. See JI. I. 36. 


§ 26. The Future Optative in classic Greek is used 
culy in indirect discourse after secondary tenses, to 
represent a Future Indicative of the direct discourse. 
Even here the Future Indicative is very often retained 
In the indirect discourse. (See § 69.) E. g. 


‘Yrewmav radia Gre airds taxel mpdkor, Syxero, having suggested 
as to what remained, that he would himself attend to the affairs there, 
he departed. Tituc. I, 90. (Here mpaéo represents mpdfw of the 
direct discourse, which might have been expressed by mpdée in 
the indirect quotation. Sce in the same chapter of Thucydides, 
droxpwdpevor Gre wep yrouaty, having r plied that they would send, 
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where wepyporev might have been used.) Et reva devyovra df ve tTo, 
mponydpevey Sti ds modenip xypynootro. XEN. Cyr. Ill, 1, 8. 
(Here the announcement was ef rwva Ajyrouat, ds modenig ypHoopat.) 
"Edeyev Stu Erowos ein jyeicOar adrois els ro Aédra, fvOa moda 
Anyouvro. Xen. An. VIL, 1, 33. AlpeOévres ep’ dre Evyypdyat 
vépous, Kad’ ovorwas modtTevoouvro, having been chosen for the 
ie of making a code of laws, by which they were to govern. XEN. 

Tell. I, 3,11. (Here we have an indirect expression of the idea 
of the persons who chose them, of which the direct form is found 
Just before (II, 8, 2), foe rpudxovra dv8pas édéoGat, of rods marplovs 
vopous Evyypaovat, ka obs modtrevaovat.) 

Remark. The term indirect discourse here, as elsewhere, must 
be understood to include, not only all cases of ordinary indirect 
qecion, introduced by ért or és or by the Accusative and the 

nfinitive, after verbs of saying and thinking, but also all dependent 
clauses, in any sentence, which indirectly express the thoughts of 
any other person than the writer or speaker, or even former thoughta 
of the speaker himself. (See § 68.) 


Note 1. The Future Optative is sometimes used in final 
and object clauses after secondary tenses; but regularly only 
with nos or éras py after verbs of striving, &c., occasioually 
with wy (or draws py) after verbs of fearing, and very rarely (if 
ever) in pure final clauses. As these clauses express the pur- 
pose or fear of some person, they are in indirect discourse 
according to the Remark above. (See § 44, 2.) 

(a.) The most common case of the Future Optative in sen- 
tences of this class is with drs or éres py after secondary 
tenses of verbs signifying to strive, to take care, and the like; 
the Future Indicative in this case being the most common 
form in the construction after primary tenses, which here cor- 
responds to the direct discourse. Thus, if any one ever said 
or thought, cxor& éras toiro yevnoerar, J am taking care that 
this shall happen, we can now say, referring to that thought, 
éoxémet Sms toiro yevnoorto, he was taking care that this 
should happen, changing the Future Indicative to the Future 
Optative (§ 77). E. g. 

*Eondmet 6 MevexAjjs Omos pay €oorto amas, GXN ~aotro alta 
Goris (avrd Te ynpotpopyaot kal redevrncavra Odyot avror, 
kai eis tov eretra xpdvov Ta vout(épeva aire motnoor. IsaE. de 
Menecl. Hered. § 10 (11). "Epnyavopeba Smws prdcis. .. 
yvadootTo, vowiovor dé mdvres, Kk. T. d., we were striving that no one 


should know, &c., but that all should think, &c. Puat. Tim. 18 C 
(Here the second verb, vepiodos, is retained in the Future Indica 
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tive, while the other, yudcera, is changed to the Optative.) Sea 
also PLat. Tim. 18 E. Mn8ev otov dAdo pnxavacOa, } bras... . 
d€fouvro. Pxrat. Rep. 1V, 4380 A. (See § 15, 3.) "Emepedeiro 
8€ Gras pire Govrot pate dmotoi more Egowvro. NEN. Cyr. VIII, 1, 
43. Other examples are Piat. Apol. 36 C; Xen. Cyr. VIII, 
1,10, Hell. VI, 5, 3; Isax. de Philoct. Hered. p. 59, 41. § 35. 


In this construction the Future Indicative is generally retained, 
even after secondary tenses. See § 45. 


(6.) The Future Optative is seldom found with pq or dros 
py after secondary tenses of verbs of fearing, as here the 
Future Indicative is not common after primary tenses. E. g. 


Ov pdvov wept ris Bacdvov Kat THs Sixns eSedoiket, GAA Kal wept 
Tov ypappareiov, Oras. py ind TOD MeveLevov cvAAnHORGOITO. 
Isoc. Trapez. p. 363 B. § 22. (Here the tear was expressed origi- 
nally by das py cvAAnPOnoerat.) KaréBade rd ‘HpakAewray reiyos, 
ob tovTo PoBovpevos, wy Ties. +. + MopetvootvTo emt Thy exeivos 
Siva. XEN. Hell. VI, 4,27. "AAA kal rods Geods av eSeioas 
mapakwOuvevey, pi) ovk dpOds aitd morncots. Puat. Euthyphr. 
15 D. 

Here the Present or Aorist Optative, corresponding to the same 
tenses of the Subjunctive after primary tenses, is generally used. 
See § 46. 


(c.) In pure Final clauses (§ 44, 1) it would be difficult to find 
an example of 8s with the Future Optative, in which the weight 
of Mss. authority did not favor some other reading. Such is the 
case in Xen. Cyr. V, 4,17, and in Dem. Phaenipp. 1040, 20. Still, 
there can be little doubt of the propriety of such a construction, as 
the Future Indicative with és was in use (though rare) after 
primary tenses. (§ 44, 1, N. 1.) 

The single example cited for the use of the simple pj with the 
Future Optative in a pure final clause is PLat. Rep. III, 393 E: 
*Ayapepvav nypiawvev, evreAddpevos viv re drtevat Kat avdts pr edAGeiv, 
py alt@ Td Te oKATTpov Kal Ta TOU OEeod oTéupata OK ETAapPKETOL+ 
(iiere there is another reading, émapxéoecey, of interior authority, 
which is adopted by Bekker.) If the reading émapkécor is retained 
(as it is by most editors), it can be explained only by assuming that 
Plato had in his mind. as the direct discourse yj od« émapkecet 
We must remember that Plato is here paraphrasing Homer (Il. I, 
25-28), and by no means literally. The A ionen line is My vw 
To ov Xpalapy oKATpov Kal oréupa Geoio. 

The other final particles, iva and as, which seem never to take 
the Future Indicative, of course do not allow the Future Optative. 
(See § 44,1, N 1.) 


Nore 2. Many authors, especially Thucydides, show a decided 
preference for the F:ture Indicative, even where the Future Opta 
tive might be used. As the tense was restricted to indirect dix 
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course, it was a less common form than the Present and Aorist, and 
for that reason often avoided even when it was allowed. 


§%7. The Future Infinitive denotes an action 
which is future with reference to the leading verb. 
BK. g. 

“Eoecbal not, he says that he will be ; érecOar en, he said that he 
would be; érecOar dice, he will say that he will be. Qoddovs ye 
éceabat edeyov rovs ebednoovras, they said that there would be many 
who would be willing. Ken. Cyr. UI, 2, 26. 

Note 1. The most common use of the Future Infinitive 
is in indirect discourse, after verbs of saying, thinking, &c., to 
represent a Future Indicative of the direct discourse. (See 
the examples above.) In other constructions, the Present and 
Aorist Infinitive, being indefinite in their time, can always 
refer to the future if the context requires it (§$ 15, 1; 23, 1); 
so that it is seldom necessary to use the Future, unless 
emphasis is particularly required. 

Therefore, after verbs and expressions whose signification 
refers a dependent Infinitive to the future, but which yet do 
not introduce indirect discourse, as verbs of commanding, 
wishing, &c. (§ 15, 2, N. 1), the Present or Aorist Infinitive 
(not the Future) is regularly used. Thus the Greek would 
express they wish to do this not by BovAovra rodro motjoety, 
but by Botdovra rodro woteiv (or morpoat). See examples 
under §§ 15, 1 and 23, 1. So, when the Infinitive follows 
Sore and other particles which refer it to the future, or is used 
to denote a purpose without any particle (§ 97),— and when 
it ig used as a noun with the article, even if it refers to future 
time,— it is generally in the Present or Aorist, unless it is 
intended to make the reference to the future especially em- 
phatic. See examples in Chapter V. 

A single regular exception to this principle is found in the 
Future Infinitive after péAdw (§ 25, 2). 


Nore 2. On the other hand, when it was desired to make 
the reference to the future especially prominent, the Future 
Jnfinitive could be used in the cases mentioned in Note 1, 
contrary to the general principle. : 

(a.) Thus we sometimes find the Future Infinitive after 
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verbs and expressions signifying to wish, to be unwilling, to 
tntend, to ask, to be able, and the like, where we should expect 
the Present or Aorist. This was particularly a favorite con- 
struction with Thucydides. E. g. 


"EdenOnoav S€ kai Tov Meyapéwy vavot opas Evpmrpoméepyecy 
Tnvuc. I, 27. "EBotAovro mpotipwpyoecOar. Id. VI, 57. Ta 
ordua abrod Sievoodvro kAnoetv. Id. VII, 56. “Equdpevor pev ris 
dons a&p&ewv, BonOey dé dua evmpenas BovdAdpevor tois éavtav 
Evyyeveot kai Evupdyos. Id. VI, 6. (Here Bondeiv follows the rule.) 
Tov rais vavol pr dOupeiv Emexetpnoecy, to prevent them from being 
without spirit to attack them in ships. Id. VII, 21. Or dmokwdv- 
cecv duvarot dvres. Id. III, 28. Ei rus efs rovro dvaBaddera mown 
oecv ta deovra, if any one postpones doing his duty as far as this 
Dem. Ol. II, 31,1. (The ordinary construction would be dvaBdA 
Aerat movety Or wovjoa.) Ovre Trav mpoydvay peuynadar [dei] ovre 
T&Y deydvt@y dvéxerOat, vouov te Onaerv kal ypawpety, KT. A 
Dem. f. L. 345, 27. (Here we have Sei @noew.) Toddod do 
epaurov ye dduxnoecy kat Kat euavrod épeiy aurés. PLat. Apol. 
37 B. In Arist. Nub. 1130 we find, tows BovAnoeras xdv év 
Alyint@ tuxeiv dy paddov i xpivar Kaxads, perhaps he will wish that 
he might (if possible) find himself by some chance in Egypt, rather than 
wish to judge unfairly. (Here ruyeiy dy is used in nearly the same 
sense as the Future in the second example. In this example and 
some others here given there seems to be an approach to the con- 
struction of indirect discourse.) 

See also Tuuc. IV, 115 and 121; V, 35; VII, 11; VIO, 55 and 
74, In several of these passages the Mss. vary between the Future 
and Aorist, although the weight of authority is for the Future. See 
Kriiger’s Note on Tuuc. IJ, 27, where the passages of Thucydides 
are collected. 


(J.) In like manner, the Future Infinitive is occasionally 
used for the Present or Aorist, after @ore and in the other 
constructions mentioned in Note 1, to make the idea of futurity 
more prominent. E. g. 


TipoxaXecduevos es Adyous ‘Inmiay, Sore iy pndev dpéoxov déyn, 
makw aitov KkatagTHoety es TO Teixos on condition that he 
would in that case restore him. Tuc. Il, 34. Tods dunpous mapé- 
Sova 7G Apyeiov Shum did radra SiaxpnoeaGar, that they might 
put them to death. Tuc. VI, 61. So mevoeoGuc, II, 26. *EAmids 
76 agaves rou KaTropOaaey enerpéwavres, having committed to hope 
what was uncertain in the prospect of success. Tuuc. IL, 42. (Here 
karopOecew is more explicit than the Present xaropOovv would be 
76 agpavés rot xaropOovv would mean simply what was uncertain in 
regard to success.) Td peév oby eEedéykerv adrov Gapp® kat mavu 
moTevo, I have courage and great confidence as to my ecnvicting him. 
Dew. F. L, 342, 2. (Here most of the ordinary Mss. read ebedeyxetv.) 
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Nort 8. The Future Infinitive is the regular form after 
verbs of hoping, expecting, promising, &c., since it stands here 
in indirect discourse (§ 15, 2, N.1). E.g. 


Tpwooly 8 edmero Gupds vias évimpynoery Kkreveew 6 Fowas 
Axaous. Il. XV, 701. ‘Yad 7’ Zoxero Kal xarévevcey Swodpevat. 
Il. XI, 368. Waidd re cdv rpocddea ror dwovooryaeryv. Hp. 
I, 42. Kai mpoadokayv yp) Seamdcety Zyvés twa; ASCH. Prom. 
930. “HdmiCev yap pdyny @cecbat. THuc. IV, 71. “Ev édmids 
dy ra reiyn aipnoery. Id. VIL, 46. Tév orparyydv mpoodSoxa Taira 
mpdéerv. Xun. An. TIT, 1, 14. "Ex rovrou imécyero pyyaviy 
napegéecv. Id. Cyr. VI, 1, 21. 30 yap imecyou (nrjaerv. PLAT. 
Rep. IV, 427 E. So dudporos 4 uty d£euv, Sopu. Phil. 594. 

Yet all of these verbs can take the Aorist or Present Infinitive 
without apparent change of meaning. They form an intermediate 
class between verbs which take the Infinitive in indirect discourse 
and those which do not. For examples of the Present and Aorist, 
see $15, 2, N. 2; and § 23, 2, N. 2. 


§28. The Future Participle denotes an action 
which is future with reference to the leading verb 
E. g. 

Todro ro.nga@y epxera, WAOev Or eAevoerat, he comes, went, or 
wil come, for the purpose of doing this. Oida avrév rovro motngovra, 
I know that he will do this: oi8a totro motnaav, I know that I shall 


do this. So 7Sey avroy rovro motnaovra, I knew that he would do 
this. 


Nortr. For the various uses of the Future Participle, and ex- 
amples, see Chapter VI. 


Future PERFECT. 


§29. The Future Perfect denotes that an action 
will be, already finished at some future time. It is thus 
a Perfect transferred to the future. EH. g. 

Kai pe dav éfedéyéns, odk dyOecOnopal cor, ddd péyoros evep- 
yérns map’ cuoi dvayeypawyer, you will have been enrolled as the 
greatest benefactor. Pua’. Gorg. 506 C. *Hy 8€ pa yévnra, pdrny 


éuol kexAavaetat, av & eyyavav reOvnEers. L shall then have 
had my whipping for nothing, and-you will have died. Arist. Nub. 
1435 


Nore1 The Future Perfect often denotes the contix 
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uance of an action, or the permanence of its results, in future 
time. E. g. 


Ths Suvduews és didioy Trois émvytyvopevors penn Karaderel 
4 erat, the memory of our power will be left to our posterity forever. 
ruuc. If, 64. (Compare § 18, 2.) 


Note 2. The Future Perfect sometimes denotes the cer- 
tainty or likelihood that an action will ¢mmediately take place, 
which idea is still more vividly expressed by the Perfect (§ 17, 
Note 6). E.g. © 


Ei 6€ mapedOav eis doticodv Svvatro diSdéat, mas 6 mapdw hdBos 
Aedvoerat, all the present fear will be at once dispelled. Dum. 
Symmor. 178, 17. (Here the inferior Mss. have Aé€Avrai, which 
would have the same force, like d\wAa quoted in § 17, N. 6.) 
Spice, kal mempaterat, speak, and it shall be no sooner said than 
done. Arist. Plut. 1027, EvOds ’Apiaios apeorn£et, Gare didos 
piv oddets NeLeiwerar. KEN. An. Ll, 4, 5. 


Norse 8. The Future Perfect can be expressed by the 
Perfect Participle and @oona. In the active voice this com- 
pound form is the only one in use, except in a few verbs. 
E. g. 

*av tar’ ciddpev, at ra Scovra Codpeba eyvaxdres kal Adyor 
paraiov dmnAAaypévot, we shall have already resolved to do our 


duty and shall have been freed from vain reports. Dem. Phil. I, 54, 
22, (See § 17, N. 2). 


Nore 4. A circumlocution with the Aorist Participle and 
€vopat is sometimes found, especially in the poets. E. g. 


6 OU ovomnoas go; Sop. O. T. 1146. Avumndeis Zoe. Sopa. O 
. 816, 


Note 5. (a.) When the Perfect is used in the sense of a Present 
(§ 17, N. 3), the Future Perfect is the regular Future of that tense. 
E. g. 

Kerdnoopat, pepvncopat, apeornta, I shall be named, I shall re- 
nuember, I shall withdraw, &c. 


(6.) With many other verbs, the Future Perfect differs very 
slightly, if at all, from an ordinary Future. Thus, rempdcopat is the 
regular Future Passive of mupdoxw. Still, where there is another 
form, the Future Perfect is generally more emphatic, and may be 
explained by Note 1 or Note 2. 


Note 6. The Future Perfect of the dependent moods is rare, 
except im the verbs referred to in Note 5. When it occurs, it 
presents no peculiarity, as it bears the same relation to the Indicative 
which the corresponding forme of the Future would bear. E. g. 
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Taira (gyot) werpadbeo Oar Svoiv } rpudv jpepav, he says that 
these things will have been accomplished within two or three days. 
Dem. F. Iu. 364,18. (Here the direct discourse was menpaferai ) 


Remark. It must be remembered that, in most cases in which 
the Latin or the English would use a Future Perfect, the Greeka 
use an Aorist or even Perfect’ Subjunctives (See § 18, 1, and § 20, 
N, 1, with the examples.) 


GNomIC AND ITERATIVE TENSES. 


§ 30. 1. The Aorist and sometimes the Perfect In- 
dicative are used in animated language to express 
general truths. These are called the gnomie Aorist and 
the gnomie Perfect, and are usually to be translated by 
our Present. 


These tenses give a more vivid statement of general truths, 
by employing a distinct case or several distinct cases in past 
time to represent (as it were) all possible cases, and implying 
that what has occurred will occur again under similar cireum- 
stances. KE. g. 

Kdréav’ épas 6 7 depyds avip 6 re moAdd eopyas, both alike must 
die. Il. TX, 320. “Oore kal dAxipoy avdpa pore kal agetXero 
viknv, who terrifies, and snatches away. Il. XVII, 177. (See Note 2.) 
Bia dé kai peyddavyov ~aoparev ev xpdve. Prnv. Pyth. VII, 20. 
Dodoi S€ peAdovra rpiratoy avepov ~padov, ov8 tnd xépder BAABev. 
Pinp. Nem. VII, 25. Kai 61 $idov tes €xrav’ dyvotas tro. AESCH. 
Supp. 499. “AAAd rd rowatra eis pév Gmaf kat Bpaxiy yxpdvov 
dvréxet, kai opddpa ye FvOnaev emi rais eAniow, dv Tox, TO 
xpdve 8 bwparas kat wept aira karappet- Dem, OL JI, 21, 1. 
(See Note 2.) “Hy dpa... . cpadaow, avredmioavtes dAda em An- 

wooay Ti» xpetav, they supply the deficiency (as often as one occurs). 

‘uuc. I, 70. *Hy 8€ ris rovrwy re mapaBaivy, (nutav avrois émé- 
Oeoay, i.e. they impose a penalty upon every one who transgresses. 
Xen. Cyr. I, 2, 2. Aewév 7 anya mvevpdrav éxoiwice orévovta 
mévrov. SopH. Aj. 674. M0 ipépa rov pev kadeirey ipddev, rdv 
3d fp’ dvw. Eur. Ino. Fr. 424. “Orav 6”Epas éyxpatéorepos yévnrat, 
Scahbeiper re rodda kai HOlenoev. PLat. Symp. 188 A. "Ora 
tis Gamep vbtos icxvan, 7 meat mpdpacrs kal puxpov mratopa Gravra 
dvexairice cai dséAvoev. Dem. Ol. U, 20, 27. Enevdav mus 
map eyou paby, cdv péev Bovdnra, dmodédaxey & eyd mpdrropat 
dpyipiov, cay 8 pi, edOd» cis iepov dudoas, doou dv pA Aka etvar rd 
yabnpara, rooodrovy katéOnxev. PLat. Prot. 328 B. (Here the 

erfect and Aorist are used together, in nearly the same sense, he 
pays.) Uoddoi did ddfav kat wodirixqy Sbvapy peyddra Kaka mem dvOa 
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ov, i.e. many always have suffered, and many do suffer. XEN 
Mem. IV, 2, 35. To d€ py eumodav dvayraywviarm evvoig teri 
porac. Tuuc. II, 45. 


Remark. The gnomic Perfect is not found in Homer. 


Note 1. The sense, as well us the origin of the construe- 
tion, is often made clearer by the addition of such words as 
woAddKs, #on, Gr ofr. Such examples as these form a simply 
transition from the common to the gnomic use of these 
tenses : — 

Wodda orpardreda {Sn Ereaev tn’ eAacadvay, i. e. many cases 
have already arisen, implying, iw often happens. Tuuc. II, 89. Méa- 
ov ¥ latpos, TH vdcqm SiSots xpdvov, idaar’ dy paGddov 7H Tenaw 
xpda. Kur. Frag. 1057. TToddAdkes éx@v tus oddé rdvaykaia viv ai'pov 
ewdovtna , Gate xdTEpous Tpepew, i. e. cases have often occurred 
in which such a man has become rich the next day, &c. Puitem. Fr. 
Inc. 29. "Advpodvres avdpes otrrw tpémaov €ornoay. Prat. Crit. 
108 C. Oddcis emAovTHGEY Taxéas dikaos dv. Menanv. Col. Fr. 
6. (Kriiger, § 53, 10, A. 2.) 

Note 2. General truths are more commonly expressed in 
Greek, as in English, by the Present. (See § 10, N. 1.) 
Examples of the Present and Aorist, used in nearly the same 
3ense in the same sentence, are given under § 30, 1. The 
gnomic Aorist is, however, commonly distinguished from the 
Present, either by being more vivid, or by referring to an 
action which is (by its own nature) momentary or sudden, 
while the Present (as usual) implies duration. See the second 
and sixth examples under § 30, 1. 


Norse 38. An Aorist resembling the gnomic Aorist is very 
common in Homer, in similes depending on past tenses, where 
it seems to stand by assimilation to the leading verb. It is 
usually to be translated by the Present. E. g. 


“Hpure & as Gre tis Spis Fpewev, and he fell, as when an oak falls 
(literally, as when an oak once fell). Tl. XVI, 389. 


Nore 4. It is very doubtful whether the Imperfect was ever 
used in a gnomic sense, so as to be translated by the Present. 


Nore 5. An instance of the gnomic Aorist in the Infinitive 1s 
found in Sopn. Aj. 1082:— 


“Omov & iBpifew Spay O, & Bovderat, wapjj, 
Tavrqy vouce thy médw xpdv@ more 
E§ otpiwy dpapovcay és Budov mec eiv. 
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Here receiv represents Zregev in the direct discourse; the sense 
being, believe that that city must at some time fall. (See Sckneide- 
win’s note.) So probably in Puar. Phaedr. 232 B: jpyounéva . . . « 
ss a yevopnerns Kowny auorepas KaTagTivat Thy cuppopdy. 

ven the Aorist Participle seems to be occasionally used in the 
same sense; as in THUC. VI, 16: ofSa ods Tovovrous év pev TO Kar’ 
aitol’s Biw Aumnpols svras, Tov b€ ~revra dvOpHrav mpoomoincw 
Evyyeveias Tist kal py odcay katadimdvras, J know that such men, 
although in thetr own lifetimes they are offensive, yet often leave to some 
who come after them a desire to claim connexion with them, even where 
there is no ground for it. : 


Nore 6. The gnomic Perfect is found in the Infinitive in Dem. 
OL Tl, 23, 14: ef d€ ris cdppawv 4 Sixaws,.... mapedaOat kar 
ev ovdevos eivat péper Tar ToLovTov (pyciv), such a man is always thrust 
aside, and is of no account. 


2. The Imperfect and Aorist are sometimes used 
with the particle av to denote a customary action, 
being equivalent to our phrase in narration, “ he would 
often do this,” or “ he used to do it.” EH. g. 


Atnperay &y adrovs ti déyorev, I used to ask them (I would ask 
them) what they said. Puat. Apol. 22 B. Ei ries Woe wy tods 
aerépous emtxparotyras, dveOdpangay ay, whenever any saw their 
Jriends in any way victorious, they would be encouraged (i. e. they were 
encouraged in all such cases). Tuuc VII, 71. QWodddxs nxov- 
Tapev ay tt Kakos tpas Bovdevodpevous péya mpaypa, we used very 
often to hear you, &c. Arist. Lysist. 511. Ei tes air@ epi tov 
dyridéyot pndev Exov caes deyeww, emt thy imdbcow emavipyer av 
mavra tov Adyov, he always brought the whole discussion back to the 
main point. Xen. Mem. 1V, 6,13. ‘Omdre mpooBreweré rivas trav ev 
rais tdéeat, tore pev eimev dy, & avdpes, ko T.A.. « « ~ TOTES ad 
dros dv €AeEev. Xun. Cyr. VU,1,10. 0 

This construction must be carefully distinguished from that with 
a in ordinary apodosis (§ 49, 2). For the iterative Imperfect 
transferred to the Infinitive, see § 41, N. 3. 

Nore 1. (a.) The Ionic ¢ferative Aorist in -cxov and 
-oxdunv expresses the repetition of a momentary action; the 
Imperfect with the same endings expresses the repetition of a 
continued action. E. g. 

“ANQXous pev yap maidas cuovs médas dkis "AxiAdeds mepvagy’, ov 
rv €deoxe. Il. XXIV, 751. “Oxws €dAOot 6 NeiAos emt dxro 
anxeas, apdSeake Alyumroy thy evepbe Méuquos. Hor. I, 13. 

(8.) In Homer, however, the iterative forms are sometimes 
used in nearly or quite the same sense as the ordinary forms; 
thus goxe in Homer does not differ from jv. E. g 
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Aanp abr duis rKe xuvamidos, et mor’ env ye. Il. TT, 180. “Os of 
eAnoiov ite, pddiora bé pv Pedéeoxev. Od. VI, 171. 


Note 2. Herodotus sometimes uses the iterative forms in -cxop 
and -cxdpyy vith dy, in the construction of § 30, 2. (He uses the 
erative dorist in only two passages, in both with av.) E. g. 

Garéovca kAaleoke dv kat ddupéoxero. Unt. III, 119, ‘Es 
rovrous dks EAOot 6 Skvans, ri pev atpariyy kaTadeimerne ey Ta 
spoacteig, 1 trds bé dkws EAOor és TO Teiyos. ..- AdBeuxe dv 


WAdgvida eodgra. Hot. IV, 78. 


DEPENDENCE OF Moops anp TENSES. 


§ 3%. 1. In depondent sentences, where the con- 
rtruction allows either a Subjunctive or an Optative, 
the Subjunctive is used if the leading verb is primary, 
and the Optative if it is secondary. (See § 8,2.) HE. g. 


IIpdrrovaw & dv BotdAwvratr, they do whatever they please: but 
&mpatrov 4 Bovrouvro, they did whatever they pleased. 


2. In like manner, where the construction allows 
rither an Indicative or an Optative, the Indicative 
follows primary, and the Optative follows secondary 
tenses. KE. g. 

Adyovow dre Totro Bovdovrat, they say that they wish for this, 
eneéav drt Touro BovAouvTo, they said that they wished for this. 

Nore 1. To these fundamental rules we find one special 
exveption : — 

In indirect discourse of all kinds (including sentences 
denoting a purpose or object after tva, yn, &e.), either an In- 
dicative or a Subjunctive may depend upon a secondary 
tense, in order that the mood and tense actually used by the 
speaker may be retained in the indirect discourse. (See § 69.) 
E. g. 

Eimev Ort BovXerat, for elrev Ett Bodrotro, he said that he 
wished (i.e. he said BovNopa). "EpoBeiro py rovro yévnrat, for 
époBeito py rovTo yévotro, he feared lest it should happen (i. e. he 
thought, poBotpat py yévyrar). (See § 44, 2.) 


Nore. 2. An only apparent exception to these rules occurs 
when either an apodosis with dy, or 4 verb expressing a wish, stands 
an a dependent sentence. In both these cases the form which would 
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have been required in the apodosis or in the wish, if it had been 
independent, is retained without regard to the leading verb. It 
will be obvious from’ the principles of such sentencgs (Chapter IV), 
that a change of mood would in most cases ange the whole 
nature of the apodosis or wish. E. g. 

"Ey ovk oid Saas dv tis capéarepov eridetferev, I do not 
know how any one could show this more clearly. Drm. Aph. I, 828, 
23. Aet yap éxeivp roto ev tH youn mwapagrncal, os bpeis ex Ths 
dpedeias raurns .... tows dv 6ppnoatre. Dem. Phil. I, 44, 25, 
El & tpets dAdo tt yvooecde, & py yévotro, tiva oleabe altiy uyny 
éfew; Dum. Aph. II, 842, 14. ee im Wext 

The learner needs only to be warned not to attempt to apply the 
rules § 31, 1, 2 to such cases as these. Sce § 44, 1, N. 3 (5). 


Norse 3. A few other unimportant exceptions will be noticed 
as they occur. See, for example, § 44, 2, Note 2. 


Remark, It is therefore of the highest importance to ascertain 
which tenses (in all the moods) are to be considered primary, and 
which secondary; that is, which are to be followed, in dependent 
sentences, by the Indicative or Subjunctive, and which by the 
Optative, where the rules of § 31 are applied. The general prin- 
ciple, stated in § 8, 2, applies chiefly to the Indicative, and even 
there not without some important modifications. 


§ $2. 1. In the Indicative the general rule holds, that the 
Present, Perfect, Future, and Future Perfect are primary 
tenses, and the Imperfect, Pluperfect, and Aorist are secondary 
tenses. 


2. But the historical Present is a secondary tense, as it 
refers to the past; and the gnomic Aorist is a primary tense, 
as it refers to the present. 

See the first example under § 10, 2, where an historical 
Present is followed by the Optative; and the sixth, seventh, 
and eighth examples under § 30, 1, where gnomic Aorists are 
followed by the Subjunctive. 


3. (a.) The Imperfect Indicative in protasis or apodosis 
denoting the non-fulfilment of a condition (§ 49, 2), when it 
tafers to present time, is a primary tense. KE. g. 

"Eypagoy dv qAika tyas eb moinoe, ef eb qd, I would tell you 
in my leiter how great services I would render you, if I knew, &¢ 
Dem. F. L. 353, 24. Wavy dv époBovpny, ph) dropnoact Adyar. 
Piat. Symp. 193 E. "EgoBotpnv dv odddpa Aéyew, py SdEaw, 
x. tT. X., 1 should be very much afraid to speak, lest I should seem, &e. 
Prat. Theaet. 143 E, Tair’ dy ibn déyew emexeipour, W eid fre. 
Dem. Aristocr. 623, 11. 

3 D 
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(5.) On the other hand, the Aorist Indicative in the same 
sense in protasis and apodosis, and also the, Imperfect when it 
refers to the past, are secondary tenses. E. g. 


"ANG Kal rods Oeods dv eSetoas mapakiwduvevery, pi) ovK dpOas adTd 
motnoots- Lat. Euthyph. 15 D. ’AAN odd pera woAAGy papro- 
pov dmodidovs eix@ tis dy émiorevev, ty ei ris ylyvorro diapopa, 
kouicacdar padios map tpiv Sdivnrat. Dem. Onet. I, 869, 18. 
(Here the Subjunctive dévnra: will be explained by § 44, 2, but the 
Optative shows that the leading verb is secondary.)* 


§ 33. All the tenses of the Subjunctive and Imperative 
are primary, as they refer to present or future time. E. g. 


“Eneo 0’ Onn av tis HyjTat, follow whithersoever any one leads 
the way. Tuuc. I, 11. 


§ 34. As the Optative refers sometimes to the future and 
sometimes to the past, it exerts upon a dependent verb some- 
times the force of a primary, and sometimes that of a secondary 
tense. 

When it refers to the past, as in general suppositions after 
ei and relatives, depending on past tenses (§$ 51 and 62), it is 
of course secondary, like any other form which refers to past 
time. 

When it refers to the future, it is properly to be considered 
primary. In many cases, however, a double construction is 
allowed: on the principle of assimilation the Greeks preferred 
the Optative to the Subjunctive in certain clauses depending 


* It is difficult to determine the question whether the secondary tenses 
of the Indicative in this construction (§ 32, 3) are primary or secondary in 
their effect on the dependent verb, as sentences of nearly every class de- 
pending upon them take by assimilation a secondary tense of the Indica- 
tive. (So in most final clauses, § 44, 3; in protasis after ci, § 49,2; and 
after relatives, § 64.) There remain only indirect quotations, and the few 
cases of final clauses that do not take the Indicative by assimilation , but 
both of these have the peculiarity of allowing the Indicative and Subjune- 
tive, when the writer pleases, to stand as they were in the direct discourse, 
instead of being changed to the Optative. Madvig (Bemerkungen, p. 20) 
classes them all as primary forms, considering the two examples of the 
Optative after the Aorist, quoted above, § 32, 3 (b), as exceptions. But 
these cannot be accounted for on the supposition that both Aorist and 
Imperfect are primary: they are, however, perfectly regular, if we con- 
sider the present forms primary and the past forms secondary (as in other 
cases) ; while the other examples in which the Indicative or Subjunctive 
Sek the past forms may all be explained on the principle of § 31, 

ote 1. 
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on an ()ptative, the dependent verb referring to the future like 
the leading verb, and differing little from a Subjunctive in 
such a position. This assimilation takes place regularly in 
protasis and conditional relative clauses depending on an 
Optative ; but seldom in final and object clauses after iva, dnas, 
py, &e., and very rarely in indirect quotations or questions. 

The three classes of sentences which may depend on an 
Optative referring to the future are treated separately : — 

1. (a.) In protasis and in conditional relative sentences 
depending upon an Optative which refers to the future, the 
Optative is regularly used to express a future condition, rather 
than the Subjunctive. E. g. 

Elys Gopyrés ovk dy, ef mpaoaots Karas, you would be unendur- 
able, if you should ever prosper. ArscH. Prom. 979. ’AvOpi d€ K 
od eifere péyas TeAapdmos Alas, ds Ovnrds 7 etn kal E504 Anunrepos 
axrny. Tl, XT, 321. las yap dv tis, d ye py ewigratro, tavra 
codes etn; for how should any one be wise in those things which he did 
nut understand? Xun. Mem. IV, 6,7. Aéouro dv aitod pévewv, gore 
ob dwéA Gots. XEN. Cyr. V, 3,18. Ei dwoOynoxo. pev mdvra, doa 
tov (iv peraddBot, ened) S¢ dwoOdvot, pevor ev Tour oe 
dp’ ob odd} avaykn Tedevtavra mdvra rebvdvar; PLAT. Phaed. 72 C. 
Qs daéddotro kal GAdos, 6 ris rovatrd ye péetor, may any other man 
likewise perish, who shall do such things. Od. I, 47. TeOvainv, dre por 
pnxért tatra pédoe, may I die, when I (shall) no longer care for 
these! Mrmn. Fr. I, 2. (Here érav pnxert pedy might be used with- 
out change of meaning. But ére wéAee, found in the poser as 
quoted by Plutarch, would refer to the present in classic Greek.) 


_ (6.) On the other hand, the dependent verb is sometimes in 
the Subjunctive (or Future Indicative with ¢), on the ground 
that it follows a tense of future time. This happens especially 
after the Optative-with dy used in its sense approaching that of 
the Future Indicative (§ 52,2, N;§54,1,5.) E.g. 

*Hy obv pdOns poe rodrov, ok dv dmodoiny, if then you should 
(shall) learn this for me, I would not pay, &e. ARisT. Nub. 116.. “Hy 
ce dPéAwpat, xdxior dgodoipyv. Id. Ran. 586. "Eyd b€ ravrny 
pev thy elpnyav, gos dy eff A@qvatov Aelmynrat, odderor dy oup- 
Bovdevoayn mornoacba 77 moder, I would never advise the cityto make 
this peace, as long as a single Athenian shall be left. Dem. F. L. 345, 
14, (Here gws delrorro would be the common form.) “Qomep dy 
iuay Exaoros aloxuvbein rhv rdw Aumeiv hy dv rax OH ev Ta modépa, 
as each one of you would be ashamed to leave the post at which he might 
be placed in war, AESCHIN. Cor. § 7. (Here fy raxdein would be 
the more common expression.) Tév dromordrwv av eir, ef raira 
duvnbeis pi mpdéec Dem. Ol. I, 16, 25. Many such examples may 
be explained equally well by § 54, 1 (a). 


A 
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Note. It will be understood that no assimilation to the Optative 
can take place when the protasis (after ei or a relative) consists of a 
present or past tense of the indicative, as in this case a change to 
the Optative would involve a change of time. See § 64, Rem 2. 


2, In final and object clauses after iva, dws, py, &e., the 
Subjunctive (or Future Indicative) is generally used when the 
leading verb is an Optative referring to the future; the 
Optative, however, sometimes occurs. The preference for the 
Subjunctive here can be explained on the general principle 
(§ 31, Note 1, and § 44,2). E.g. 


(Subj.) "Oxvoiny ay eis ra mroia éuBaivew, py xaradtan: PoBoi- 
uyy 8 ay rd Hyepdme ExecOat, py tas dydayn bev ody oidy Te Zora 
e€ehéciv. XEN. An. 1, 3,17, Otopar Gv ipas péya dvynoa 7o orpd- 
revpa, el empednbeinre dmws dvti Tav drokwddrwv ws TaxLoTa OTpaTy- 
yot al Aoyayol dytikatagrabdauv. XEN. An. II], 1, 38. 

(Opt.) Heppeuny av py mpdow ipay eivat, iva, et mov kaipds etn, 
émipaveinv. XEN. Cyr. II, 4,17. ‘H gudaky yedola tis oe 
votro, ei py ovye emtuehoio bras eEwhev te eiaeporro. XEN. 
Oecon. VII, 39. Other examples of the Optative are Arscu. 
Eumen. 298 (€\Go, draws yevorro) ; SOPH. Aj. 1221 (Saas mpocet- 
mouev) ; Sopy. Phil. 325; hu Hee. 839; Xen. Cyr. I, 6, 22. 


Nore. Jn réiative sentences expressing a purpose the Future 
Indicative is regularly retained, even after past tenses of the Indica- 
tive. For exceptional cases of the Optative in this construction, 
depending on the Optative with dv, see § 65, 1, Notes 1 and 3. 


3. In indirect quotations and questions, depending upon an 
Optative which refers to the future, the Indicative is the only 
form regularly used to represent an Indicative of the direct 
discourse. But in indirect questions the Optative is sometimes 
tound representing a dubitative Subjunctive of the direct 
question (§ 88). E. g. 


Ove ay eis dvretrot Gs ob Gupdeper TH dre. DEM. Megal. 202, 
24, Ei obv viv dwoderyOein tiva x py iyeioOar,. . . . ovx Gv onére of 
mroA€ptot EAOorey BovreveoOur Huas deo. XEN. An. III, 2, 36. 

Ovk &v Exaus eeAOav & Te xpGo carta, if you should withdraw, 
you would not know what to do with yourself. PLat. Crit. 45 B. Ovx 
av exous 6 Te XY pyaaro cuvtG, GAN’ ideyyisns dv Kai yaopdo ovk Exwr 
6m etmors. Id. Gorg. 486 B. The direct questions here were tt 
xXpSpar;— ri ypnowpar;— ri eimw; The Subjunctive can always 
be retained in this construction, even after past tenses. See § 71. 


Norr. In Dem. Megal. 203, 12, we find a case of the Optative in 
an indirect quotation: Ov yap éxeivd y’ dv eimoupev, os avraddd£acbat 
Bovdoiped’ dvtimddous Aaxedaipovious dvri OnBaiwy There are 
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no other readings, and it is doubtful whether we must consider it as 
an exceptional case of assimilation (we could not say this, that we 
wished, &c.), or emend it, either by reading BovAdueda (as proposed 
by Madvig, Bemerk. p. 21), or by inserting dv, which may easily have 
been omitted in the Mss. before either dvradAdEaoda or dvrumddors. 
In Prat. Rep. VII, 515 D, we find in the best Mss. Ti dy ote: adrov 
elmciv, el tes abr Aéyou Ore Tére pev Ewpa pdvapias, viv dé dpOdrepa 
Br émor, what do you think he would say, if any one should tell him 
that all that time he had been seeing foolish phantoms, but that now he 
sees more correctly? Some Mss. read Bdéret. 


_ In IL. V, 85, Tudeidqy odk av yvoins worépore perein, the Gptae 
tive in the indirect question represents péreoriv, but odk dv yvoins 
here refers to the past, meaning you would not have known, (Sve 
§ 49, 2, N. 6.) 


§ $5. 1. The Present, Perfect, and the Futures in the 
Infinitive and Participle regularly denote time which is merely 
relative to that of the leading verb of the sentence. They are 
therefore primary when that is primary, and secondary when 
that is secondary. E. g. 


Botderae déyew rh rotrd éorev, he wishes to tell what this is, 
*EGovXero Adyetv Ti Touro ein , he wished to tell what this was. now 
deqxoevat ti eorev, he says he has heard what it is. “Edy denkoevat 
ti ein, he said he had heard what tt was. noi mowmoew & Te ay 
BovAngde, he says he will do whatever you shall wish. "Eqn mouj- 
cew 6 Tt BovrAorg de, he said he would do whatever you should wish. 

Mévovow Bovdédpevor eldévar ti eats. “Epevov Bovddpevor eidévat 
rl ein. Mévovaw dxnxodres ti dativ. “Epevov dxnkodres ti ein. 
Mévovow dkovodpevor ti Eariv. “Epevov dxovadpevor ti etn: 

Norse. When the Present Infinitive and Participle represent 


the Imperfect (without dv) they are secondary without regard to 
the leading verb. E. g. 


Ilas yap olerGe Sucxepas dnovecv, et ris Te XEyors how unwill- 
ingly do you think they heard it, when any one said anything? See 
this and the other examples under § 15, 8, and § 73, 2. 

2. When the Aorist Infinitive én déself does not refer to any 
definite time, it takes its time from the leading verb (like the 

. Present), and may be either primary or secondary. But when 
it refers to time absolutely past, it is always a secondary tense. 
E. g. 

“Bodderat yoovar ri roird earev, he wishes to learn what this is, 
"EBovdero yravat v todro ein, he wished to learn what this was. 


(§ 23, 1.) 


But gyot yrdva ri vooro ein, he says that he learned whut this 
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was (§ 23, 2). "Edn yravai ri rotro er, he sant that he had learned 
what this was. (Tvavat has the force of a primary tense in the first 
example, that of a secondary tense in the others.) 

8. The Aorist Participle refers to time past relatively to the 
leading verb. It is therefore secondary when the leading 
verb is past or present and the Participle refers to time 
absolutely past; but it may be primary when the leading verb 
is future, if the Participle refers to time absolutely future. 
E. g. 

"lore nas €XOdvras wa rovro tSotper, you know that we came 
that we might see this. ‘Yretmay radda Gre ards Takei wpaékor, 
oxero. THuc. I, 90. TH pdoriye tumrécbw mrnyas td a eae ev 
ayopa, knpvéavros bv evexa péeAdet tintecOa. Piat. Lee. XI, 
917 E. Wjdev deioas ph denOein... rpépet, ARIST. Vesp. 109, 

4. The tenses of the Infinitive and Participle with av are 
followed, in dependent clauses, by those constructions that 
would have followed the finite moods which they represent, in 
the same position. See § 41, § 32, 3, and § 34. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE PARTICLE “AN, 


§ 36. The adverb av (Epic «¢, Doric xd) has two 
uses, which must be carefully distinguished. 


1. In one use, it denotes that the action of the verb 
to which it is joined is dependent upon some condition, 
expressed or implied. This is its force with the 
secondary tenses of the Indicative, and with the 
Optative, Infinitive, and Participle: with these it 
forms an apodosis, and belongs strictly to the verd. 


2. In its other use, it is joined regularly to et, if, and 
to all relatives and temporal particles, (and occasionally 
to the final particles ws, és and d¢pa,) when these 
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words are followea by the Subjunctive. Here it seema 
to belong entirely to the relative or particle, with which 
it often coalesces, as in éav, drav, émedav. 


Remark 1. The rules, § 36, 1, 2, include only the constructions 
which are in good use in Attic Greek. For the Epic use of dv with 
the Subjunctive in apodosis, see § 38, 2; for dy with the Future In- 
dicative, see § 37, 2. 


REMARK 2. There is no word or expression in English which can 
be used to translate dv. In its first use (§ 36, 1) we express it by 
the mood of the verb which we use; as BovAoiro dv, he would wish. 
In its second use, with the Subjunctive, it has no force that can be 
made perceptible in English. Its peculiar use can be understood 
only by a study of the various constructions in which it occurs. 
These are enumerated below, with references (when itis necessary) 
to the more full explanation of each in Chapter IV. 


§37. 1. The Present and Perfect Indicative are 
never used with av. 

When this seems to occur, there is always a mixture of construc- 
tions. Thus in PLat. Leg. IV, 712 E, eye 8€ otrw viv éLaidyns av 
epwTnbeis dvtws, Omep elroy, ovx €x w elmeiv, dv was used with a view 
to otx dy et- oe or some such construction, for which ovk exw elmeiw 
was substituted: the meaning is, if T should suddenly be asked, [ 
could not say, &e. Soin Piat. Men. 72 C, nav ei woddal. . . eioiv, 
év yé tt eidos rabrév macat fx ovat, i.e. even if they are many, still 
(it would seem to follow thai) they all have, &c. Examples like the 
last are very common in Aristotle, who seems to use kav ef almost 
like kai ei, without regard to the mood of the leading verb. 

Remark. Constructions like those mentioned in § 42, 2. Note, 
must not be referred to this head. For od« dy pot Soxei eivat is 
never it would not seem to me to be; but always, it dues not seem to 
me that it would be; av belonging to eivat. 


2. The Future Indicative is often used with av or 
«é by the early poets, especially Homer. The addition 
of av makes the Future more contingent than that 
tense naturally is, giving it a force approaching that of 
the Optative with av in apodosis (§ 89). E. g. 

"ANN 10, yd be xé ror Xaplrav play dmdorepdwv Sdcw, dmveguevas 
kat ov Kexdjodat akowrw. Tl. XIV, 267. Kat xé tis G9 epées 
Tpwav imepnvopedvrav, perhaps some one will thus speak. Il. IV, 176. 
O dé Kev KexoAwoeTat, dy kev ikopat, and he will perhaps be angry 


to whom I come. Tl. 1,139. El8’ dye, rods av eyay emidypouat* of 
b mibéoGov. TI) IX, 167. Wap? Eyorye eal dro, of «é we Tep y= 
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covet, i.e. who will honor me when occasion offers. T.1,174. E 
8 ’Odvceds EdOor kai tkoir’ és warpida yaiay, aid xe ody @ maid! Bias 
dnoticerac avdpav. Od. XVII, 539. (In this passage the Future 
with xe is used nearly in the sense of the Optative, corresponding to 
the Optatives in the Protasis. "Aqoricera: may also be Aorist Sub- 
junctive, by § 38, 2.) Maddy d€ 1s Gv epet. Pinp. Nem. VII, 68, 
Le ér ert honey Byopat aiya. Kur. Elect. 484. (So the 
83.) 


Nore 1. The use of dv with the Future Indicative in Attic Greek 
is absolutely denied by many critics, and the number of the ex- 
amples cited in support of it have becn greatly diminished by the 
more careful revision of the texts of the Attic writers. Still several 
passages remain, even in the best prose, where we must either 
emend the text against the authority of the Mss., or admit the con- 
struction as a rare exception to the general rule. E. g. 

Alyumrious 5... . ovx dpd moia Suvdpee cuppdyo ypnodpevor 

Ary ay coddaeabe a ue adv épol ovens. Sex. An IL 3, 13, 
Amoxupiodpevot dé capes dv [kataatHaete | avrois amd Tov toov 
tyuiv paddov mpoopéepecda. Tuc. 1,140. (Here most editors read 
karagrycare, on the authority of inferior Mss.) “Eqn ‘ovv tov 
epwrapevoy eizety, ovx Feet, Pavat, ovd av FEeu Sedpo, nor will he be 
likely to come hither. PLat. Rep. X, 615 D: (Here the only other 
reading is jéo1, which is of course corrupt.) “Edy... . Aéyov 
tps tas as, ef SuahevEoipyv, dn Gv par of vies... . mavres 
navrdnace StapOapnoovrat. Id. Apol. 29 C. 

The construction is perhaps less suspicious in the dramatic chorus, 
which belongs to lyric poetry. See the last example under § 37, 2. 

See § 41, 4, on the Datura Infinitive and Participle with dv. 


Nore 2. The form xé is much more common with the Future in 
Homer than the form dy. 


8. The most common use of av with the Indicative 
is with the secondary tenses, generally the Imperfect 
and Aorist, in apodosis. It here denotes that the condi- 
tion upon which the action of the verb depends 2s not or 
was not fulfilled. See § 49, 2. 


Nors. The Imperfect and Aorist are sometimes used with 
ay in an iterative sense; which construction must not be con- 
founded with that just mentioned. See § 30, 2. 


§38. 1. In Attic Greek the Subjunctive is used 
with ay only in the cases mentioned in § 36, 2; never 
in independent sentences. See § 47,2, §50 1 § 41, 
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and § 60, 8. For the occasional use of av in final 
clauses, see § 44, 1, Note 2. : 


2. In Epic poetry, when the Subjunctive is used 
nearly in the sense of the Future Indicative (8 87), 
it sometimes takes «é or av. The combination forms an 
apodosis, with a protasis expressed or understood, and 
is nearly or quite equivalent to the Future Indicative 
with dy. E. g. 

_Ei 8€ xe pp ddaow, yd 82 kev adrds CXopas, and if they do not 
give her up, I will take her myself. Il. I, 324. (Cf. IL. I, 187.) 

See § 50, 1, Note 2 (a). 

Nore. This Epic use of xé or a with the Subjunctive must 
not be confounded with the ordinary construction of § 38, 1. 
In the latter the a is closely connected with the particle or 
relative, while in the former it is joined with the verb, as it is 
with the Indicative or Optative. It in fact bears more resem- 
blance to the ordinary Optative with é in apodosis in Attic 
Greek, than to any other Attic construction. 


$39. The Optative with av always forms an apo- 
dosis, to which a protasis must be either expressed or 
implied. It denotes what would happen, if the con- 
dition (expressed or implied) upon which the action 
of the verb depends should ever be fulfilled. See § 50, 
2, and § 52, 2. 


Remark. Such constructions as are explained in § 44, 1, N. 3, 
a, and § 74,1, N. 2, are no exception to this rule, as there dv does 
not belong to the verb. 


Norse. The future Optative is not used with dv. See § 26. 


§40. The Imperative is never used with dv. 


Nots. All passages formerly cited for dv with the Imperative 
are now emended on Mss. authority, or otherwise satisfactorily ex- 
plained. See Passow, or Liddell and Scott, s. v.”Ap. 

§41. The Infinitive and Participle can be used 
with av in all cases in which a finite verb, if it stood in 

: . ¥ . 
their place, would be accompanied with av. This com 
3% 
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bination always forms an apodosis (except in its itera 
tive sense, Note 3): it can never form a protasis, as the 
finite verb never has av joined to itself in protasis. (Seo 
§ 36, 2.) 

Each tense of the Infinitive and Participle with av 
furms the same kind of apodosis which the correspond. 
iny tense of the Indicative or Optative would form in its 
place. The context must decide whether the Indicative 
or the Optative is represented in each case. 


1. The Present Infinitive and Participle (which represent 
also the Imperfect, by § 15, 3, and § 16, 2), when they are 
used with dv, may be equivalent either to the Imperfect Indica- 
tive with dv or to the Present Optative with dv. They can 
represent no other form, as no other form of the Present is 
used with dy in apodosis in the finite moods. E. g. 


Pyolv abrots édevbepouvs av evar, ei rovTo empatay, he says that 
they would (now) be free, if they had done this (eiva: av representing 
hoav av, § 37, 3). Snow airots éedevOépovs av eivar, et rodro 
mpageav, he says that they would (hereafter) be free, if they should do 
this (eivar dy representing eijcav dv, § 39). Oicode yap rov marépa 
ovk dv hudarrecy kai riy Tiyy AapBaverv Tov Evdwyv; do you 
think he would not have taken care and have received the pay? 
Dem. Timoth. 1194, 20. (Here the direct discourse would be 
epidarrev Gy kai éAduBavev.)  Oipar yap av od« dyapioras pot 
éxeuv, for I think it would not be a thankless labor ; i.e. ob« av €xot. 
Aen. An. II, 3,18. Maprupio eypavro, py av Evatparevery, el 
pin te ndikouy ots émjecay, that they would not join in expeditions, unless 
those against whom they were marching had wronged them. Tuue. 
UI, 11. (Here évorparevew dv represents fuvearpdrevoy dv.) 

Oi8a adrovs édevOepovs dv dvras, ei rovro émpagav, I know they 
would (now) be free, if they had done this, Oi8a avrots édevdépous 
av évras, ei tovTo mpakeav, I know they would (hereafier) be free, 
if they should do this. (In the former dyras dv represents joay av, 
in the latter eijoav dv.) Tav AapBavdvrav Siknv dvres dv dixaias 
(i. &. juev dv), whereas we should justly be among those who inflict 
punishment. Dem. Eubul. 1300, 8. "Omep éoxe py)... . Thy WeA@ 
névyncov rropbeiv, dduvdrav ay dvray (ipav) emiBonbeiv, when yor 
would have been unable to bring aid (se. if he had done it). Tuve.] 
73. TIAN av €xwv érep’ eimeiv mepi adras mapadelma, although . 
might be able (if t should wish) to say many other things about it, . 
omit them. Dem. Cor. 318, 4 °*Amd mavros dv oe Adyou Scxaion 
yyxavna motkidov (i. @ bs iv depois), thou who wouldst derive, &e 
Sopu. O. C. 761. 
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2. The Perfect Infinitive and Participle (which represent 
also the Pluperfect, by § 18, 8, Rem.), when they are used 
with a, may be equivalent either to the Pluperfect Indicative 
with dy or to the Perfect Optative with dv. E. g. 


Ei pa} ras dperas Umép avrav éxeivas of Mapabau xal Sadapive mas 
o€axovro, .... wdvTa trav’ tims tav BapBdpwv Gv éadwxévate 
(sc. gnoeev dv tis), if those at Marathon and Salamis had not ex- 
hibited those deeds of valor in their behalf, any one would say that all 
these would have been captured by the barbarians. Dem. F. L. 441, 
21. ILere éadwxévar dv represents éaddxeoay av, Plup. Ind.) "AAX’ 
ovk av iyotpar avrovs Sikny déiav Sedwxevar, et axpoagdpevor 
avrav kataynpicacbe, but L[ do not believe they would (then) have 
suffered sufficient punishment, if you after hearing them should con- 
demn them. Lys. XXVII,§ 9. (Here the protasis in the Optative 
shows that SeAwxévar dv represents Sedwxdres dy efev (§ 18, 1); but 
if the protasis had been ei xareyypicacde, if you had condemned them, 
Sedaxévar Gv would have represented éSedaxecav dv, they would have 
suffered.) See also, in § 8 of the same oration, ov« dv dmoAwdevat 
+. GANG Sedaxévat. “Avdpamodwders Gv dixaiws kexrAjo dae 
Hyetro. XEN. Mem. I, 1,16. (Here xexdpjoOar dy represents xexdy- 
pévot ay eiev.) 

These constructions are of course rare, as the forms of the finite 
moods here represented themselves seldom occur. 


8. The Aorist Infinitive and Participle with dv may be 
equivalent either to the Aorist Indicative with dy or to the 
Aorist Optative with ad. E. g. 


Ovk dv fycioG’ adriv kav emtdSpapetv; do you not believe that (if 
this had been’ so) he would even have run thither? i. e. ovx ay éné- 
Spayev; Dem. Aph. I, 831,10. “Avev d€ ceropou ovk Av pot Soxel rd 
rowiro EvpBavae yevéoOar (ovk dv EvpPijvat representing ov« ay 
éuvéBn), but unless there had been an earthquake, it does not seem to 
me that such a thing could have by any chance happened. Tuue. III, 
89. Tovs ’A@nvaious frAmlev tows av ewe Ee Oety kai THY yay ovK 
dv mepucdety tynOqva (1. e. tows dv éeme&eAOorey kal ovK ay mepii- 
Soev). Id. II, 20. Ovd' &v xparioas avrovs ris yas Wyodpat (i. & 
kpatnoetav dv). Id. VI, 37. = 

"ANG padios av deOets, ef kal perpiws Tt TovTwy émoinge, mpoei- 
Aero drodavetv, whercas he might easily have been acquitted, &c. KEN. 
Mem. IV, 4, 4. Kal ef dmnyOnobe domep quis, eb topev py av 
fiocov wpas Avanpols yevopevovs trois Evppadyows, kat dvayxa- 
obévras dv i dpyew, k.T.d. (i. ©. ok dy eyeverde, Kal nvayxdaOnre 
dv), if you had become odious as we have, we are sure that you would 
have been no less oppressive to your allies, and that you would have 
been forced, &c. Tuuc. 1, 76. “Opav rd wapareixiopa ddodv dy, al 
i émparjoeé tis... - padlas dv aitd Andev (i. @. padiws as 
ard Anpoein), seeing that it would easily be taken, &c. Id, VIL, 42 
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Odre Svra ovre Gv yevdpeva Aoyoratovow, they relate things which 
are not real, ana which never could happen (i. e. ovx av yévoiro). Id. 
VI, 38. 


4. The Future Infinitive and Participle with a would bo 
equivalent to the Homeric construction of dv with the Future 
Indicative (§ 37, 2). As, however, dé is not found in Homer 
with either the Future Infinitive or the Future Participle 
(see below, Note 2), this construction rests chiefly on the 
authority of passages in Attic writers, and is subject to the 
same doubt and suspicion as that of the Future Indicative 
with dy in those writers. (See § 37, 2, Note 1.) In the 
following passages it is still retained in the best editions, with 
strong support from Mss. 


Nopifovres, ef ravtnv mpatny AdBorev, padios av adict rida 
mpocxwpnoey. Ture. Ui, 80. (Here the direct discourse 
would regularly have beer either in the Fut. Ind. without a», or in 
the Aor. Opt. with dv.) The same may be said of Truc. V, 82, 
vopifwv péyotoy av opas apedAnaery. a ere one Ms. reads by 
correction dpeAjoa.) See also Tuuc. VI, 66; VII, 25 and 71. 
Zxoaj mod Ee Seip’ av eEnixouy éya, I declared that 1 should be 
very slow to come hither again. Sov. Ant. 390. ’Adiere } ph ddiere, 
os €uov ok av ToLNnoovTos Adda, ov ef peAd\w woAAdKIS TeOvdvat. 
Plat. Apol. 30 C. Tobs drioby Gv exetvep motnoovras dvypnkdres ex 
THs moAcws eoeobe. Dem. F. L. 450, 27. (Here Cod. A. reads 
moujoavras.) 


Note 1. As the Future Optative is never used with dv (§ 39, 
Note), this can never be represented by the Future ‘Infinitive or 
Participle with dv. 


Nore 2. The Participle with 4) or xé is not found in Homer or 
Pindar. The Infinitive with dy occurs in these poets very seldom, 
and only in indirect discourse. E. g. 


Kal & ay rois Grow ey mapapvdnoacdat. Il, IX, 684. 
(The direct discourse is given in the words of Achilles in vs. 417, 
kal & dv... . mapapvdnoaipuny.) 


Note 3. The Infinitive with dv sometimes represents an iterative 
Imperfect or Aorist Indicative with av (§ 30,2). This must be 
carefully distinguished from an apodosis. EH. g. 


*Axove Aaxedaipovious tére éuBaddvras dy Kal kakdoavras THY yopay 
dvaxwpety ex oixov madw, I hear that the Lacedaemonians at that 
time, after invading and ravaging the country, used to return home 
again. Derm. Phil. III, 123, 16. (Here dvaywpeiy dy representa 
dvex@povy dy in its iterative sense, they used to return ) 
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Nore 4, The Infinitive with ay commonly stands in indirect 
discourse after a verb of saying or thinking, as in most of the ex- 
amples given above. Occasionally, however, it is found in other 
constructions, where the simple Present or Aorist Infinitive is regu- 
larly used. E. g. 

Ta 8€ evrés otrws ckalero, dore WOicTa av és Vdwop ypuypov uae 
adrovs pimrety, so that they would most gladly have thrown themselves 
into cold water. Tavc. Il, 49. (“ore pimrew would be the ordi- 
nary expression here: with dv it represents an Imperfect Indicative, 
Eppimrov av.) "Exeivouvs dmeotepnxevat, ef kat kparoiey, py iv ere ocpas 
droretxioat, to have deprived them of the power of ever again walling 
them in, even if they should be victorious. Id. VII, 6. See § 27, N. 2 
(a), for an example of BovAovat and the Infinitive with dv. We 
have given examples of verbs of hoping, &c. with the Present, 
Aorist, and Future Infinitive; they sometimes take the Infinitive 
with dv, as a slight change from the Future; as in Tuvc, VII, 61: 
ro rijs téxns Kav peS jpav edmicavres orivatr. (See § 27, N, 3.) 
EAzifw is found also with os and the Future Optative in Tuuc. 
VI, 30; and with os and the Aorist Optative with dy in V, 9. 


Note 5. The Participle with dy can never represent a protasis, 
because there is no form of protasis in the finite moods in which dy 
is joined with the verd itself. For examples of apparent violations 
of this principle, incorrectly explained by Matthiae and others as 
cases of the Participle with dp in protasis, see § 42, 3, Note 1. 

§ 42, 1. When ay is used with the Subjunctive, if it does 
not coalesce with the relative or particle into one word (as in 
édv, Grav), it is separated from it only by such words as pév, dé, 
ré, ydp, &c. See examples under § 62. 


2. When dp stands in apodosis with any verbal form, it may 
be either placed near the verb, or attached to some more em- 
phatic word in the sentence. 

Particularly, it is very often placed directly after inter- 
rogatives, negatives, adverbs of time, place, &c., and other 
words which especially affect the sense of the sentence. E. g. 

*ANAG tis Od) Oedv Oepameia cin dv 4 dovdrns; PLAT. Euthyph. 18 
D. ’AAX’ dyads rd xeadatov abrav padies ay cimors. Id. 14 A. Odx 
dv 87 révd dvdpa pdyns épicaro pereAOdv, Tudetdyy, ds viv ye dv kat Ad 
matpt paxotro. t V, 496. lds ay rév aiuvAdrarov, éxOpov adypa, 
ros te dicadpxas édéooas Bacthijs, Téhos Odvorss xaitds. SOPH. Aj. 
389. Tdyior’ dy re méAw of TovodTot érépous mweioavres amodeoetay. 
Tuuc. H, 63. 

Note. For the sake of emphasis, a is often separated 
from its verb by such words as olopat, Soxew, pyyl, ofda, &e. In 


. 
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such cases care must be taken to connect the ay with the verb 
to which it really belongs. E. g. 


Kai viv ndews dv por doc Kkotvwavnaat, and now I think I 
should gladly take part (a belonging to xoworpoa). Xen. Cyr. 
VIL, 7, 25. O08’ dv tpeis of8 Gre ewnavaaabe modemodvres, nor 
would you (I am sure) have ceased fighting. Dem. Phil. II, 72, 
25. Ti obv dv, env, etn 6 “Epws; Prat. Symp. 202 D. This is 
especially irregular in the expression od oida dv ei, or odk Gv oda 
ei, followed by an Optative to which the dy belongs; as odk oi8’ ay 
ei meioatpe, I do not know whether I could persuade him (sc. if I 
should try). Eur. Med. 941. The more regular form would be 
adk of8a el meicatue dv. See Elmsley ad loc. (vs. 911). 


3. "Av is sometimes used twice, or even three times, with 
the same verb. This may be done in a long sentence, to make 
the conditional force felt through the whole, especially when 
the connection is broken by intermediate clauses. It may also 
be done in order to emphasize particular words with which it 
is joined, and to make them prominent as being affected by the 
contingency. E. g. 

“Qor dy, ei abdvos dBoyn, Snrocacp’ dy of’ adrois dpova. 
Sopn. El. 333. Ov dv qyciod airév kav éwtdpapeiv. Dem. 
Aph. I, 831, 10. Ovr dv éddvres adOis dvOadotev av. AESCH. 
Ag. 340. “Addous y' Gv odv oldpeba ra juerepa AaBdvras SeiEar av 
pddwora et te perpid¢opev. Truc. I, 76. (See § 42, 2, N.) Od?’ 
Gy kededoarpy’, ot’ Av, ei Odo Ere mpaccety, enor y av nddws Spans 
pera. Sopu. Ant. 69. Aéyw xa’ exacroy doxeiv Gv pot Tov avrov 
avdpa map’ ypav emi mrcior dv eld kal pera yapirev pddwor ay 
ebrparéhws 76 cpa eas mapexecdat. Tuue. II, 41. (Here 
ay is used three times, belonging to mapéyerOau.) ‘Ypav dé épypos 
dv ovk Gy ixavos otpat eivat obr’ Gv pidrov ddednoa: oir’ dv exp 
adé£acba. XEN. An. I, 3, 6. (Here dy is used three times, be- 
longing to eivat.) 

Nore 1. This principle, taken in connection with that 
stated in § 42, 2, by showing that dv can be joined to any 
word in the sentence which it is important to emphasize, as 
well as to its own verb, and even to both, explains many 
cases in which dy and a Participle appear to form a protasis 
(See § 41, Note 5.) If a Participle takes the place of a 
protasis, it is of course one of the most important words in 
the sentence, and one to which the particle dy is especially 
sikely to be attached. The dy, however, does not qualify 
such a Participle, any more than it does a negative or in- 
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terrogative with which it is connected for the same purpose; 
but it always belongs to the principal verb of the apodosis. 
E. g. 

Nopioare ré te pathov kal 76 péooy kal rd mdvy dxpiBes av Evy- 
xprOév pddtior av ioxvery, believe that these, if they should be 
unved, would be especially strong. Tuuc. VI, 18. (Here évyxpader 
alone (not with dv) is equivalent to ef Evyxpadetn (§ 52, 1), and the 
a is placed before it merely to emphasize it, as containing the pro- 
tasis to the verb ioxvew, to which this dv, as well as the other, 
belongs.) “Aydvas dv ris poe Soxci, épn, @ matep, TpoetTav 
éxdorots kat GOka mporiOets padior av moreiv ev doxeioba, it 
seems to me, said he, father, that if any one should proclaim contests, 
&e., he would cause, &c. Ken. Cyr. I, 6, 18. (Here the protasis 
implied in the Participles is merely emphasized by dv, which be- 
longs to moeiv.) Aéyovros Gv twos mrotedoat olecbe; (i. & 
tis €deyev, emiatevoay dv;) do you think they would have believed 
it, if any one had told them? Dem. Phil. II, 71,4. (Here too the 
dv stands near Aéyorros only to point it out-as the protasis, to which 
its own verb morevcat is the apodosis.) 

In these cases, the protasis expressed by the Participle is affected 
by the av, only as the ordinary protasis with ef is affected in the 
example from Sopu. El. 333, quoted above, under § 42, 3. 


Note 2. “Av is sometimes used elliptically without a verb, 
when one can’be supplied from the context. E. g. 

Ol oleéras féyxovow' GAN’ ove dv mpd tod (sc. éppeyxar), the slaves 
are snoring; but they would n’t have done so once. ARisT. Nub. 5. 
‘Os ot? ay dorav ravd’ dv cEeimounl ta, ot? Gy réxvoure Tois epoisy 
arépyav épws. Sopu. O. C. 1528. So mas yap ay (sc. ein); how 
could it? més ov« dv; and similar phrases; especially domep av ei 
(also written as one word, domepavet), in which the dy belongs to 
the verb that is understood after ei; as oBovpevos domep ay ef 
mais, fearing like a child (i. e. poBotpevos dowep by epoBybn «i mais 
jv). Puat. Gorg. 479 A. (See § 53, N. 3.) ; ‘ 

In like manner dy may be used with ei in protasis, or with a con- 
ditional relative, the verb being understood; as in Xen. An. I, 3, 
6: ds eyod ody idvros day Gy kal ipeis, orm ry yoouny exere. 
(That is, dan dv kat tpeis tyre.) 

Nore 8. Repetition of «é is rare; yet it sometimes occurs. E. g. 

TG xe pad’ f Kev Epeive kat Ecodpevds wep ddoio, 
"H ké pe redvqviay én peydpoow ehemev. Od. IV, 733. 

On the other hand, Homer sometimes joins dy and xé in the same 
sentence for emphasis. LE. g. 

Kaprepal, ds ol’ dv kev ae dvdcairo peTedOav, 
Odre x’ ’A@nvain Aaooados. Il, XI, 127. 


4, When an anedosis consists of several co-ordinate clauses 


” 
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with the same mood, a is generally used only in the first, and 
understood in the others; unless it is repeated for emphasis, or 
for some other special reason. E. g. 


O28 dv eye, juixa 8edpo dmomdetv eBovrdpuny, KareKdAveEv, ovde 
To.avTa héyew TOUTS TpoceTratrey, e& dv yd ipeis eucdAder 
eééva. Dem. F. L. 357, 3. (Here dy is understood with mpoce- 
tarrev.) OUrw dé dpav ovdev dv didsopov rod érépov mwotot, dA’ 
émt rabrév auddrepoe tovev. Prat. Rep. II, 360 C. Ovxodv cdv, e 
mpds avdTd To pas dvaykd{or avréy Bere, ad ee te Gy ra Oupara 
cal evyety dmoorpepdpevoy (oie); Id. VU, 515 E. (This ex- 
ample illustrates also the principle of § 42, 3, x@v belonging to the 
Infinitives.) See also Xen. An. I, 5,14. Wdvra #per 6 bidurmos, 
modAG A€yovtos E40 Kal Opvdodvros del, ro pev mparov ws av eis Kowdy | 
yrapny aropatvopevov, pera Taira & ws dyvoowvras diddoKovros, TeAeu- 
tévros 3€ Gs Gv mpos mempakétas abtovs kal dvoctwtdrous dvOpamous 
odSév trooreAopevov. Dem. F. L. 390, 5. (The first dv belongs to 
drepawvdpny implied, as I should have declared it, if I had been speaking 
lo inform my colleagues ; in the following clause the same tense (¢dida- 
exov) is implied, and dy is not repeated; in the third clause, on 
the contrary, an Optative is implied, os av Aéyous, and therefore 
the dy again appears.) In Pxat. Rep. III, 398 A, we find dy used 
with two co-ordinate Optatives, understood with a third, and 
repeated again with a fourth to avoid confusion with a dependent 
Optative. “Av may be understood with an Optative even in a 
separate sentence, if the construction is continued from a sentence 
in which dy is used with the Optative; as in Puart. Rep. I, 352 
E:—"Eo® arp Gv Gro idors fh dpOadpois; Ov djra. Ti be; 
dxovoats Gdd@ fj aoiv; So with mparrot, Id. IV, 439 B. 

Norse. The Adverb rdya, in the sense of perhaps, is often 
joined with dy, in which case the phrase rdy’ dy is nearly 
equivalent to tows. This, however, cannot be used unless the 
&v would form an apodosis with the verb of the sentence, if the 
rdya were not joined with it. Thus rdy’ & yévorro means it 
might perhaps happen. So rdx’ dy éyévero means tt would per- 
haps have happened; but it can never (like tows éyévero) mean 
verhaps it happened. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
USE OF THE MOODS. 


THis chapter includes all those constructions which 
require any other form of the finite verb than the 
simple Indicative expressing an absolute assertion (§ 2). 
The Infinitive and Participle are included here only so 
far as they are used in indirect discourse, or in Protasis 
and Apodosis. 


These constructions are divided into the following 
classes : — 


I. Final and Object Clauses after iva, as, d7as, 

ég¢pa, and u7. 

II. Conditional Sentences. 

III. Relative and Temporal sentences. 

IV. Indirect Discourse, including Indirect Quota 
tions and Questions. 

V. Causal Sentences. ; 

VI. Expressions of a Wish. 

VII. Imperative and Subjunctive in Commands, 
Exhortations, and Prohibitions. 

VIII. Subjunctive (like the Future Indicative) in 
Independent Sentences. — Interrogative Sub- 
junctive.— Ov yn with the Subjunctive or 
Future Indicative. 


SECTION I. 


FrxaL AND OssecT CLAUSES AFTER “Iya, ‘Qs, "Oras, "Opa, 
AND M7. ~ 


§43. The clauses which depend upon the so 
called final particles, ‘va, os, bras, dboa, that, in 
E 
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order that, and un, lest, that not, may be divided into 
three classes : — 


A. Pure final clauses, in which the end, purpose, 
or motive of the action of any verb may be expressed, 
after any one of the final particles; as epxetar iva 
TOUTO Bn, he ts coming that he may see this ; amr épye- 
Tau wn TovTo iy, he is departing that he may not see 
this. 


B. Object clauses with bras or ores un after verbs 
of striving, ke. ; 5 as oxores omrws yernoerat, see that it 
happens; oKxomes Omas pn yevnoetat, see that it does 
not happen. These clauses express the direct object of 
the verb of striving, &c., so that they may stand in 
apposition to an object accusative like todro ; as oxdret 
ToUTO OTws pn cE OWeTat, see to this, viz., that he does 
not see you. They ‘also imply the end or purpose of the 
action of the leading verb, and to this extent they par- 
take of the nature of final clauses. 


C. Object clauses with pn after verbs of fearing, 
&c.; as poBovuac pn yevnrau, I fear lest it may happen ; 
foBodpat pn tovTo eyeveto, I fear lest this happened. 
These express simply the object of fear, without even 
implying any purpose to prevent that object from being 
realized. Thus if we say PoGodpat TovT0, pu) KaKas 
mpako, I fear, this, lest Imay fall into misfortune, the 
clause with ft) merely explains Tovro, the direct object 
of hoBovpar. 

Remark. Although the object clauses of the class B par- 
take slightly of the nature of final clauses, so that they some- 
times allow the same construction (the Subjunctive for the 
Future Indicative, § 45), still the distinction between these 
two classes is very strongly marked. An object clause, as we 
have seen, can stand in apposition to a preceding roiro; 
whereas a fiual clause could stand in apposition to rovrov 
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veka, a8 epxerat TovTou évea, iva juiv BonOhan, he comes for this 
purpose, viz., that he may asstst us. The two can be combined 
in one sentence; as oovddler dnwas mAOUTH TEL, Wa Tos idous 
eb rotH, he is eager to be rich, that he may benefit his friends. 

Care must be taken not to mistake the nature of an object 
clause, when its subject is attracted by the leading verb; as 
oxen THY wédw dros cabncera for cKomeiv Stws 7 TOS TobH= 
erat, to see that the city 1s saved. 


Nore 1. “O¢pa is found only in Epic and Lyric po- 
etry. 


Note 2. The regular negative adverb after iva, as, dxas, 
and &¢pa is wy; but after py, lest, od is used. E. g. 


*Amépxerat, tva py toro idn, he is departing that he may not see 
this. oBeira 9 od roiro yevntat, he is afraid lest this may not 
happen. This use of od as the negative after wn seems to have no 
other object than to avoid repetition of uy. Where, however, the 
sentence is so long that this repetition would not he noticed, we find 
pn repeated; asin Xen. Mem. I, 2, 7: eOavpate 8 cities...» hor 
Boiro 7 6 yevduevos kadds xdyabs TO Ta péyoTa evepyeTjcuyTs 
pi) Ti peylorny xdpww eo. 


A. Pure Final Clauses. 


$44. 1. In pure final clauses the Subjunctive is 
regularly used, if the leading verb is primary ; and the 
Optative, if the leading verb is secondary. H. g. 


Niv 8 épxeoO’ emi Seinvoy, va Evyd yopev “Apna. Il. II, 381. Zod 
8 de pnotipes tmoxpivovra, tv eidjs avrds oo dupd, eidaar de 
mavres Ayatoi. Od. Il, 111. Elmo re djra xddn’, i bpyitn mréov; 
Soren. O. R. 364. Kat yap Baoideds aipeirat, ody Wa éavrod kahas 
€mtpeARrac, GAN wa kat of EXdpevar Sv aitovy ed mpdrTract. 
Xen. Mem. Ill, 2, 8. Aoxet pot karaxatoa tas dud£as, iva pa) ta 
Cetyn jpav orparnyq. XEN. An. II, 2,27. *Qow6’, iy’ déavdroe 
dos Pépot nde Bpotoiow. Od. V, 2. idos eBodidero elvat trois 
péyora Suvapevors, Wa ddicay py Scdoin Siknv. KEN. An. I, 6, 
21. 


Bovdty 8 ’Apyelois trodnadped’, 7 Tis Guncet, Os py waves SLov- 
rat ddvacapévoio revio. Il, VII, 36. Acavocirar rnv yépupav Aioat, 
ds ph) ScaBare, GAN ev peom dwodknpOjre. Ken, An. Il, 4, 17. 
Hégve 8° Evpurov, ds Adyéav Adrpiov pobdy mpdacorro. PIND. 
Ol. XI (X), 34. Tovrov evexa pidoy gero dciclur, ds ouvepyors 
Zyo.. KEN. An. |, 9, 21. 
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Tov 8€ prmoripes Aoxdow, ras dwd hidov GrAnrat é& "1dkns. 
Od. XIV, 181. Medes 7d8° dyyos viv, drws 15 nav pdOns. Sopu, 
El. 1205. Els xaipov ixews, dmws rijs Sikns dkovons. XEN. Cyr 
JI, 1, 8. Mapaxadeis iarpods, érws py awoOdvn. XEN. Mem. IL, 
10, 2, Olpar 6€ raidra yiyverOat, ody dws Tos adrods xopods Kpi+ 
voory of modirat, ovd drws Tos avTovs adAntas ématv@aty, ovd 
Gras Tovs avtods Tmointas aipdvrat, ovd iva ris avtois FO@vTut, 
GN’ iva rois vdpos wei Owvrat. XEN. Mem. IV, 4,16. ’Ev yelper 
ow €Onxev, Gras ere mua puyoyu. Od. XIV, 312. "EmpeoBevovra 
éykAnpata movovpevor, dros opiow ott peyiorn mpdpacis ein rod 
modepev. Truc. I, 126. 

Keadj xatavevoouat, dppa wmemoidns. Il. I, 524. *Opceo 8} 
viv, eive, wodwd iwev dppa ce méepwo. Od. VI, 255. Acuov 
Gepoepdvas édOé, bpp ioia’ viov cians. Pinv. Ol. XIV, 80. 
Avrap eyo. yépas atriy’ érousdoar’, dppa ji olos ’Apyeiwy dyépacros” 
€o. IT, 118. *Os 6 pev evOa xarécyer’ émerydpevos mep ddoio, bpp’ 
€rapov Odmrot kal em xrépeaktepioerev. Od. Il, 2 

"AAAG ov pev viv adris amdortye, my Tt vonaH "Hpn* euol O€ ke radra 
peAnoerat, dppa reXé€ooe. Il. I, 522. Ov dir’ avrov dEes deipo, py 
ms dvaprdon; SOPH. Aj. 986. Avotrehei eacat ev r@ wapdrrt, Wy 
kat Tovrov modéuiov tpogOapeda. KEN. Cyr. I, 4,12. Aéyerus 
elrreiy Gre dmtévat Bovdotro, py 6 marnp te GxGoiro Kal H TOS pep 


otro. Xun. Cyr. I, 4, 25. 


Nore 1. The Future Indicative sometimes (though rarely) 
takes the place of the Subjunctive in pure final clauses, after 
Gros and dpa (dros pi, Sppa py) ;— never after iva or ds, and 
very seldom after the simple yy. (My with the Future is 
commonly found only after verbs of the next two classes; 
§§ 45, 46.) Here, as well as after verbs of striving and of 
fearing, the Future differs from the Subjunctive only by being 
a more vivid form of statement. E. g. 


Alet 62 padaxoiot kal aipvdAlovor Adyoros Oedyet, Oras "Odkns émedH- 
oerat. Od. I, 56. Ovde d0 &v Gddo rpehovra f dros payodyras 
imnep rav tpepdvrov. XEN. Cyr. II, 1, 21. Xp dvaBiBdlew em rdv 
Tpoxdv Tous dvaypahéevras, Srras pr) mpdrepov voé Extra mpw mvdecbas 
tovs dydpas dmavras. ANDOC. de Myster. I, p. 6, 38. § 43. ’En’ 
avtovs Tos mpoddyous cou TpéYyopuat, Smws Td mparov tis Tpaywdiae 
uepos mpariorov Bacavid. ARIST. Ran. 1120. In Nub. 1466, dros 
dzroXeis perehOcv (not per’ epov 26") is to be explained by § 45, N. 
7. ©Odpovvoy d€ of Hrop evi hpeciv, dppa kai “Exrop eloerac. Il, 
XVI, 242. So Od. IV, 163. “Qo7’ cixds quas py Bpaddvew ort, pH 
kai tis BWerat ynpav tows Kateirp. ARIST. Eccles. 495. So ph 
cexoddoerat, Il. oa 801. This construction is very rare in Attic 
prose. 


Nore 2. The Particle av (xé) is sometimes joined with 
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bs, Gras, and dpa, before the Subjunctive in final clauses; 
especially with és and égpa in Homer. The dy here is always 
jvined to the particle, and (as in protasis) it adds nothing to 
the sense which can be made perceptible in English. E. g. 


Tleideo, ds dv por risiy peyddny kali kidos pnas, obey, that thou 
mayest gain jor me great honor and glory. Il. XVI, 84. (Here as 
av dpnat seems to be merely a weaker form of expression than és 
dpynat would have been.) ’AAX’ iO, wn pw epéOrCe, aadrepos Bs Ke 
vénat, that thou mayest go the more safely. Tl. 1, 32. ANN’ odros pep 
viv cot dw’ &perar, dpa Kev €Vby coiow evi peydpoow. Od. IIL, 
359. TIIpoodesueba . . . . cupmeprpar jpiv, ds dv pw é£édXoper 
€x THs xopys. Hot. I, 36. ’AAN’ edowpev, idor, Exndrov avrév, ds 
Gv els tnvov wean. Sopu. Phil. 825. Tovuri A\aBav pou rd oxuddevoy 
tnépexe dvobev, as dv pnp’ dpaorv oi Geot. ARIST, Av. 1508. 
Kat Gare avrév rovoitor civat, dmws av haivyrat as Kdddoros Kal 
dpuoros. PLat. Symp. 199 A. *Av yé rwas imomrety éAedbepa 
povnpara exovras py éemitpepew aite dpyeww, (wodépous kel) Sas 
Gv rovrous pera mpopdoews awoddty, that he may destroy them. 
Prat. Rep. VUI, 567 A. ‘Os &v pans, dvrdkovoov. XEN. An. 
U, 5,16. See also An. VII, 4, 2; AnscH. Prom. 10 (as dy), 824 
(Sas dv), Eumen. 573 (éras dy). 


Note 3. (a.) Homer and Herodotus sometimes use ay or xé in 
final clauses with the same particles before the Optative, with no 
apparent effect upon the verb. KE. g. 

Kai pu paxpdrepoy kai wdocova Onxev idéoOa, Os kev Barxyxeroe 
idos mavrecot yévorro. Od. VIII, 20. “Evvnyap & és reixos tet 
pdov* te 5” dpa Zevs ouvexes, Opa xe Oacgov ddimdoa Teixen Gein. 

. XI, 25. 3d b€ pe mpoles és marepa, bpp’ av EdXoipny dapr 
Od. XXIV, 334. Aiwprya (dpvecev), dxws dv 7rd oTpardmedov 
iSpupévov xara varov AdBot. Hor. I, 75. Tatra dé wept éwurov 
éoduvve TOvde elvexev, Okas Gv py Speorres of uydtkes AUMEoiaTo 
kai éwtBoudevorev, GAN Erepoids ode SoKéoe eivat pi 6pewot, in 
order that his campanions might not be offended by seeing him and plot 
against him, but that he might appear to them to be of another nature by 
their not seeing him. Id. I, 99. 


(b.) Apart from this use, however, the Optative can be regularly 
joined with dy in any final clause, if it forms an apodosis with the 
verb, to which there is a protasis expressed or distinctly understood. 
Such Optative with dv can follow primary as well as secondary 
tenses. (§ 31,N. 2.) E.g. 

"HyeloOw dpynOpoio, ds kév tis palin ydpov éupevar exrds dxovov, 
let him lead off the dance, so that any one who should hear without 
would say there was a marriage, Od. XXIII, 134. ‘Qs 8 ap 
qotora Tudra haivorro, avrés tis air raita mapackevacet, lit, bui 
each one must acquire these things for himself, to cause that they would 
appear most agreeable (if any one should experience them). Xun Cyn 
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VII, 5, 81. “Edwxe xpqpara *Avradkida, dmas av, mAnpwbevros 
vaurixod td AaxeSapovinv, of "AOnvaioe paddov THs elpnyns mpow 
Séoevro. XEN. Hell. LV, 8, 16. (Here mAnpwdévros vavrixod, tf 
the navy should be manned, stands as a protasis to the Optative 
mpoodeawTo av.) 

Such sentences as Dem. Phil. II, 66, 15, &s dé k@AvVoatT’ dv 
exeivov mpdtrew Tada, mavreh@s dpyas éxere, but as to any measures 
by which you could prevent hun from doing these things, you are wholly 
inactive, are not final clauses, but relative sentences with an ante- 
cedent implied. See § 65,1, N. 4. 


ReMARK. M7, lest, can be followed by a verb with dv only in a 
regular apodosis after verbs of fearing, &c. (See § 46, N. 3.) “Iva 
is never used with dv, except when it means where. A single case 
of tva with «é in a final clause occurs, Od. XII, 156:—’AAX’ epé 
piev eyav, iva eiddres fF Ke Odvapev, fF Kev adevdpevot Odvaroy «al 
kipa puyepev. But here the «é belongs not to wa, but to the 
Subjunctives: see § 87, Note. 


Note 4. A purpose can be expressed by a relative and the 
Future Indicative (§ 65, 1), or by the Future Participle (§ 109, 5). 
For the use of dare to express a purpose, see § 98, 2. 


2. As all final clauses express the purpose or motive 
of some person, they admit of the double construction of 
indirect discourse (§ 77, 2); so that, instead of the Op- 
tative after secondary tenses, we can have the mood and 
tense which the person himself might have used when he 
conceived the purpose in his own mind. That is, we 
can say either 7\Gev ta Sor, he came that he might see 
(by § 44, 1) ; or #AGev ta Sn, because the person himself 
would have said épyoua iva i8@, I come that I may see. 

Hence the Subjunctive in final clauses after second- 
ary tenses is nearly as common as the more regular 
Optative. E. g. : 


"EnekAwoavro & drebpov avOpdras, va Foe Kat Eooopevoroww 
dod, Od. VIL, 579. Kai émirndés oe ok fyetpov, wa os jdiora 
Sedyns.-Prar. Crit. 43 B. Wndola katéexavoev wa py Kipos 
ScaBy. Xen. An. I, 4,18. ’AyAdv 8 ad roe an’ dpOadrpav Edov, 
i mplv énjev, bpp’ ed yryvaokns nuev Oedv nde Kai dvdpa. Il. V, 
127, ’Apiorets EvveBovdrevev éxmdedvoa, mas emi wA€ov 6 Giros 
avrioxyn. Tauc. I, 65. "HdOov mpecBevodpevor, drs py odio rd 
*Arrexoy (vautixdv) mpooyerduevoy eumddiv yévyrar. Tue. I, 8i. 
"Ex@pouv €k Tay oixidv, dros py Kata hos mporhépwvrat kai 
opiow ék tov tcov yiyv@vtat, Gd’ .... focous dow. THUG 
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I, 3. Tatras a kodind’ of vdpor ovripyayov ips, ody tva kupias 
rots ddtcodo. morte. Dem. F. L. 341,12. Kal wept rovrav éuvq- 
oOny, iva ph rabra wadOnre. Dem. OL, IU, 80,10. (Here the pur 
pose was conceived in the form, iva pi raira wd Owoev.) 

Remarx. This principle applies equally well to the clauses 
which follow éres and émas py after verbs of striving (§ 45), and 
jy after verbs of fearing, &c. (§ 46). 

This is a favorite construction with certain authors, as Thucy- 
dides; who also, on the same principle, prefer the Indicative to the 
Optative in ordinary indirect quotations after secondary tenses. 
See § 70, 2, Remark 2.* 

Nore 1. This use of the Subjunctive instead of the Op- 
tative makes the language more vivid, by introducing as nearly 
as possible the exact words or thoughts of the person whose 
purpose is thus stated. 

As the two forms are equally correct (the only difference 
being that just stated), we find them both in the same sen- 
tence, as we find the Indicative and Optative interchanged in 
indirect quotations. (See § 70,2, Remark 1.) E.g. 

‘Egaxooious Aoydbas <Eexpwav, daws tay te "Emurodav eincay 
idaxes, kal jy és ado te Sen, Taxd Evveotdres mapayliyvevrat, 
they selected them, that they might be guards of Epipolae, and that they 
might be on hand if they should be needed for anything else. Tauc. 
VI, 96. Tapavicxoy d€ ppucrods, drws doady ra onpeia Tois wohepiows 
7 kat py) BonOoier, they raised fire-signals at the same time, in order 
that the enemy’s signals might be unintelligible to them, and that they 
(the enemy) might not bring aid. Tuuce. IL, 22. 

The ordinary interpretation of the latter and similar passages, 
proposed by Arnold, viz. “ that the Subjunctive mood indicates the 
wmmediate, and the Optative the remote consequence of the action 
contained in the principal verbs, the second being a consequence of 
the first,” manifestly cannot apply to the first example. 

Nore 2. (a.) The use of the Optative for the Subjunctive in 
final clauses after primary tenses is, on the other hand, very rare, 
and is to be viewed as a mere irregularity of construction. It oc- 
curs chiefly in Homer. E. g. 

"NEw TAN "IOdxns, Wa por Bioroy wordy Adore. Od. XVII, 250. 
So Il. I, 344, éarws paxéowro. 





* Madvig remarks (Bemerkungen, p. 12) that he finds in the first two 
books of Thucydides no example of the Optative after dros or pn depend- 
ing ona secondary tense of a verb of striving or fearing; although he 
cites fifteen examples of the Subjunctive from the same books. In pure 
final clauses after secondary tenses, the usage in Thucydides is nearly 
equally divided between the Subjunctive and the Optative. Xenophon, 
on the other hand, gencrally follows the rule, § 44, 1. 
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(b.) Sometimes the Optative is used because the leading verk 
implies a reference to the past as well as the present. E. g. 

Todrov éxet rév tpdrov 6 vépos, tva pnde mee Oqvat pnd e€arary 
Ojva yévour’ émt rH Soup. Dum. Androt. 596, 17. (Here éye 
implies also the past existence of the law; the idea being, the law 
was made as it is, so that it might not be possible, &c.) 


8. The secondary tenses of the Indicative are uned in 
final clauses after %va, sometimes after os or dws, to 
denote that the end or object is dependent upon some 
unfulfilled condition, and therefore zs not or was not 
attained. This construction is peculiar to Attic Greek. 


These tenses of the Indicative have here the same difference 
in meaning as in conditional sentences (§ 49, 2), the Imperfect 
referring to present time or to continued or repeated action in 
past time, the Aorist and Pluperfect to past time. Thus fa 
Touro éxparrev means in order that he might be doing this (but 
he is not doing it), or that he might have been doing this (but he 
was not) ; iva rotto érpagev means that he might have done this 
(but he did not) ; tva rodro émenpdyee means that he might have 
done this (but he has not). E. g. 


Od av éoydpny, x.t.d., iv’ @ Tupdds Te Kal KAvoY pydéer, in that 
case I should not have forborne (to destroy my hearing), so that I 
should be both blind and devoid of hearing (implying that really he is 
not so). Sora. O. T. 1387. ded, ane TO py) Ta mMpdypar avOpwros 
Exew horny, tv” Foav pndev of dewot Adyar, Alas! alas! that the 
facts have no voice for men, so that words of eloquence might be as 
nothing. Eur. Hippol. Frag. 442. "Eypiv eloxadéoavras pdprupas 
moddovs trapacnpnvacbar Kehedoat Tas diaOyKas, ty’, et te eylyvero 
dudiaByrnoov, hv eis Ta ypdppara tair’ éwavedOeiv. Dem. Aph. 
U, 837,11. (This implies that they did not have the will thus 
sealed, so that it is not now possible to refer to it in case of dispute.) 
*Expyy airods (yreiv, iva dmnAAdypeOa rovrov Tov Snpaywyod, 
they ought to haye made an investigation, in order that we might have 
been already freed from this demagogue (but we have not been freed 
srom him). Dixarcu. in Demosth. p. 91, 24. "E¢nrnoev dy pe rév 
maida, tv’ ef yp mapedidovy pndev dSixarov Aéeyew €3dxovv. Dem. Aph. 
III, 849, 24. Ti p’ od AaBav exrewas evOds, Os CderEa pHmore 
évaurév dvOparoaty evbev 7 yeyos; that I might never have shown as 
T have done. Sopa. O. T. 1391. Ei ydp p? tad yay rev, ds pre 
eds pyre tis Gddos roicd’ éyeyn Ger, would that he had sent me 
under the earth, so that neither any God nor any one else should have 
rejoiced at these things (as they have done). Amscu. Prom. 152. (If 
we read éweynOer, we must translate, might be rejoicing, as they 
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ave.) Ti dir’... . od« pp euavriy riod’ dad mérpas, Saws 
rév rdvrov moveav dmnrdAdynv; why did I not throw myself from this 
rock, that I might have been freed from all my toils ? Id. 747. 


Remark. This construction is especially common when a final 
clause depends either upon an apodosis which contains a secondary 
tense of the Indicative (§ 49, 2) implying the non-fulfilment of the 
condition, as is the case in examples 1, 3, 4, and 5, above, or upor 
a verb eee an unfulfilled wish, as in examples 2 and 7. In 
these cases the Indicative seems to be used by a sort of assimila- 
tion. 


Note 1. The ada dy is very rarely joined with the second- 
ary tenses of the Indicative in final clauses. When it is used, it 
denotes that the sentence is an apodosis a well as a final clause), 
with a protasis expressed or understood. E. g. 


Zavre ter Bonbeiv, Sas Gre Sixacdraros dv xa dowwtatos éCn re 
(av Kai TedevtTHCas driyswpytos av Kaxav dpaprnpdtwov éyiyvero, 
i. e. that he might be exempt from punishment after death (as he would 
be, if he had so lived). Puat. Leg. XII, 959 B. 


Note 2. The Indicative can never be used in this construction, 
unless it is distinctly implied that the result is not (or was not) 
attained, that is, unless the final clause refers either to the present 
or to the past (as in the examples given above): if it refers to the 
future, it must be expressed in the ordinary way by the Subjunctive 
or Optative, even although it depends on one of the class of verbs 
mentioned above (Remark). Both constructions may occur in the 
same sentence. E. g. 

Obs (rav véwy tovs dyadovs) qpeis dv epuddrropey év dxpomddet, 
iva pndeis adrovs StePOerperv, GAN ered) adixowro els riy Hr 
kiav, xpnoyior yiryvouvro tais méAcow, we should have kept them 
(in that case) in the Acropolis, that no one might corrupt them (as 
they are now corrupted), and that when (in the future) they should 
became of age they might become useful to their states. PLatT. Men. 89 
B. Tair’ dv #5n A€yew mpds byas emexeipouv, iv’ eidnre, K.7-A., I 
should (if that were so) be now undertaking to say this to you, that you 
might (hereafter) know, &c. Dem. Aristocr. 623, 11. See also the 
examples under § 32, 3 (0.). 


B. Object Clauses with “Oras and “Ores py after Verbs of 
Striving, Se. 


§ 45. After verbs signifying to strive, to take care, to 
effect, and the like, the Future Indicative is regularly 
used with d7os and ores py, if the leading verb is 
primary. The Subjunctive also occurs, but much less 
frequently than the Future. 

4 
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If the leading verb is secondary, the Future Optative 
may be used, to correspond to the Future Indicative 
after primary tenses; but generally the Future Indica- 
tive is employed here also, on the principle of § 44, 2. 
The other tenses of the Optative are sometimes used, to 
correspond to tho same tenses of the Subjunctive after 
primary tenses; or the Subjunctive itself may be em 
ployed (§ 44, 2). HE. g. 


"Emipedetrat Gras (or dras pi) yernoerat or yevnrat, he takes care 
that it may (or may not) happen. "Emepedeiro dras yernoerat, yevy- 
cairo, or yevotro, he took care that it should happen. 

(Fut.) “Gomep rdv mopeva det empedciobar Sos ogai te Ecov- 
rat ai oles Kai ra emirndera E£ovctv, ovTw kal Tov oTpaTNydy ém- 
pedrcicbat Sei Saas cdot re of oTpatiarar ~govTat kal Ta emirydera 
€£ougt, Kal, ov évexa orparevovrat, trovro €orat. XEN. Mem, III, 
2,1. Kaddév rd mapackevatew ows ws Bédricrar €vovTat TaY TOA 
tov al Wuyai. Prat. Gorg. 503 A. Mixpav mpévo.av exew Soxet dros 
6 vduos Kipios orate Kat pyre cvyxvOnoerat pyr’ ad pera- 
mwotnOnoerat; Dem. Aristocr. 640,10. Kadds b¢€ dnpaywynoers, 
Rv oxomps dmws of BeAtioroe pev Tas tysas EFovory, of 6° dAdor 
pndev ddexnoovrat. Isoc. Nicocl. p. 18 A. § 16. “Opa dxws pp 
drnootnoovrat. Hot. Ul, 36. Soi pedrerw dxws py oe Syerar. 
Hor. 1,9. dpdvrig’ dws pndev dvdkiov ris tyuns tavtns mpakers. 
Isoc. Nicocl. p. 22 B. § 37. Ti pdduor’ ev dace dieomovdacrat Toig 
vopos; oTws wi) yevnoovrat ot wept adAnAous pdvor. Dem. Lept. 
505, 9. Act edAaBeicOar, pddiora pev dws py eyyevnoeabor, dy 
b€ éyyévnodov, drws rt rayiora extetnnaecdov. Prat. Rep. 
VIII, 564 C. (For the force of the Future Perfect, see § 29, N. 1.) 

(Subj.) “AAXov rou emipeAnoe, f Saas dre Pedrioror modirat 
Gpev; Prat. Gorg. 515 B. Tapackevdlerbat drws ov eG dywvi- 
(opeOa. Xun. Cyr. I, 5,14. Od yap dws mrelovos akwos yévnrat 
emiedeirat, ad érws adrds drt mdciora pala kapmacerat. 
oy and Fut. combined.) Xen. Symp. VII, 25. 

(Fut. Opt.) "E¢y tnd moddjjs éempedeias bros as eAdyicra pev 
Bporro, édayora 8 dxovootro, éddyiotu 8 ~porro. XEN. 
Oecon. VII, 5. (Here the construction after a primary tense would 
be, émas derar .... deovoerat.... epyrat.) "Emepedeiro bros 
p} dovroi more €cowro. XEN. Cyr. VIII, 1,43. See the other ex- 
naples of the Future Optative under § 26, Note 1 (a). 

(Fut. Ind. after Secondary Tenses.) “Empacoov dws ris Bondera 
yfe. Tuuc. IT, 4. Upobupndevros évds éxdorou dmas 7 vais mpo- 
efer. Tuc. VI, 31. EvAaBeicbat mapexedeveabe dddqrors, dros ph 
Anoere SiapOapévres. PLat. Gorg. 487 D. Ovd5' drws dpb} wr v= 
gerat mpoeidero, dhdAd Kad’ abrov dws emi rois €xOpois Extras 
rrapeckevacev. Dem. F. L. 419, 28. 

(Pres. or Aor. Opt.) ’Emepédero abrav, dws dei dvdpdmoda Pia- 
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teAotey. Xen. Cyr. VIII, 1, 44. Amexpivaro, Sre abtG pros 
Oras kahds 2xor. REN. An. I, 8, 18. "Epepedjner 8€ adrois bros é 
immaypérns ci dein ods déor méumev. Xen. Hell. III, 3, 9. 

(Subj. after Secondary Tenses.) "Empaorev dws mé\epos yevn= 
rat. THuc. 1,57. "Enpaccoy bras dwoortawc.y ’Abnvalwy tip 
méduv. Id. TIT, 70. ’Qveirar wap’ abrav dras pi) driwpey ék Make- 
Sorias, he bribed them to effect that we should not leave Macedonia 
Dem. Cor. 236, 12. (Subj. after Historic Present.) 


It will thus be seen that the Future Indicative is the mos, 
common construction in these sentences, after both primary and 
secondary tenses; the Future Optative, which is theoretically 
the regular form after secondary tenses, being rarely used, for 
the reason stated in § 26, Note 2. : 

For the distinction between these object clauses and fina! 
clauses, see § 43, Remark. 


ReMARK. “Oras (like ds) is originally a relative adverb, mean- 
ing as. See Tuuc. VII, 67, otras, draws Sbvavrat, as they can, 
Then it’is used in indirect questions, in the sense of ér@ tpdm@, how, 
tn what way, and is followed by the Future Indicative; as oxomeiv 
éras 7 mdis cw@Onoerat, to see how the city shall be saved. So 
Trois movnpols, Omas pi SHoovEt dixny, ddov Seixvvar, he shows them 
how they can avoid suffering punishment (ér@ tpdm@ pi Swcovat). 
Dem. Timoe. 733, 20. (See below, Note 2.) Then, by a slight 
modification in sense, it may denote also the object to which the 
striving, &c., is directed; so that oxomeiy (or oxomeiv tovTo) bros F 
moAts owOnoeras May mean to see (to this, viz.) that the city shall be 
saved. Here, however, the Subjunctive is sometimes allowed, as 
the interrogative force of dias is lost sight of, and its force asa 
final particle, meaning in order that, begins to appear. E. g. 


Skére Sas py eEapvos oer a viv reyes, see that you do not 
deny what you now say. Puat. Euthyd. 283 C. Skerréov éoriy 
Sraws éAdyiora pev Tpavpata AdBwopev, ds eAdyora S€ oopara 
avipav dwoBddopev, we must see that we receive as few wounds as 
possible, and that we lose as few men’s lives as possible. Xun. An. IV, 
6, 10.* 


From this it becomes established as a_final particle, and denotes 
the purpose in ordinary final clauses. From the original force of 
éras as a relative, used in indirect questions in the sense of how, we 





* Compare Dem. Megal. 207, 5, oxomeiv é& drov tpdrov wh yevn- 
cwovrat (idor), to see in what way they can be prevented from becoming 
friends; and Tuvo. I, 65, émpaccev Onn Spedla tis yevnoerar, he 
was effecting that, &c.; quoted by Madvig, Syntax, p. 125, whose views in 
the main are given in thé text, above. See also THuc. IV, 128, émpac- 
oev dr@ pdr taxiora Tos pev EvpByoerar tov d¢ dwmaddake- 
Tas. 
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must explain its occasional use in indirect quotations in the sense 
of ds or ore (§ 78). See also § 65, 1, Rem. 


Nore 1. “Ozos in this construction sometimes (though rarely) 
takes the particle dv when it is followed by the Subjunctive ; never, 
when it is followed by the Future Indicative. Its use is the saine 
as in ordinary final clauses (§ 44, 1, N. 2). 

When dy is used with the Optative after a verb of striving, it 
denotes an ordinary ais as in § 44, 1, N. 3 (6), and dzas is 
simply interrogative. E. g. 

"H dGAdov éduepevoe Sixdcovor f tovrov, draws dv exacroe pyr 
Exot raddérpia pyre Tov avrav orépwvrat; Puat. Rep. IV, 433 
E. "Eav 8 €d6y, pnxavnréor, Stas dv Staguyn cat py OG diknyd 
éxOpds. Id..Gorg. 481 A. MadXov 9 mpdobev cianes attovs dmas dv 
kai éxovres Te otxade Gdixwvrat. XEN. An. VI, 1, 17. (Here 
émipéheca Or Some such word is understood as the subject of eonet.) 
Skord, Oras dv as paota Sidyorev, qyets 8 Av pddiora dv ed ppat- 
voipeba Ocwpevor avrovs, I try to see how they might (if they should 
choose) live the easiest lives, &c. Kun. Symp. VII, 2. So empedy- 
Oqva bras dy yévorro, Id. Cyr. I, 6, 7. 


Note 2. (a.) The Homeric construction which most re- 
sembles that of § 45 is found after such verbs as dpdfopat, 
Bovieva, evoow, OF pepunpitw, to consider, and meipdw, to try. 
Here éras or os is used with the Subjunctive (sometimes with 
xé) after primary tenses, and with the Optative after secondary 
tenses. E. g. 

Adrot d¢ dpalaped’ Sas by’ apora yévnrat, let us ourselves 
consider how the very best things may be done. Od. XIII, 365. - Spa- 
(ope (imperf.) “Apyelorow Sas by’ dpiora yévotro. Od. 
129. @palecOa dams ke pynotipas kreivns. Od. I. 295. Tepi- 
hpalapeda mavtes vdorov, mas EXOnaLY, 1. e. how he may come. 
Od. I, 76. pdooera Ss ke vénrat, éwet modupnxaves éorw. Od, 
I, 205. “Apa mpdoce kal orice Acvooe, Saas dy’ dpota yévnrat, 
i. e. he looks to see how, &c, Il. III, 110. Meppypitev draws dro- 
Aolaro maga ves. Od. IX, 554. Mepynpile xara ppeva @s AysAja 
riepnon (or tynoer’), i. e. how he might honor ‘Achilles, I. Uy, 3. 
BovAevoy Straws by’ dpiora yevoiro. Od. IX. 420. Teipa daws xev 
8) civ marpida yaiav icnat, i. e. try to find means by which you 
may go, &c. Od. IV. 545. Weipa ds xe Tp&es tmephiakon dxd- 
Ae@vrac. Il. XXI, 459. 

In some of these examples dws or és seems to be used as an in- 
terrogative, meaning how, the Subjunctive of the direct question 
being the common Homeric form explained in § 87. (For the Sub+ 
junctive with xé, see § 87, Note.) But in other examples, especially 
those with wetpda, there is a nearer approach to the construction of 
§ 45. The two following examples will further illustrate the 
Homeric usage: — dy ydp por Oupos emécovra, bpp’ épaptve 
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Tpwecow, Dl. VI, 8613; dpatécOa pn ris of duelvwy oeio pdynrar 
I. V, 411. See also og et crn . roe : 
_ (8.)_ In Homer das takes the Future Indicative chiefly when it 
is used merely as an indirect interrogative, with no reference to a 
purpose, as in I. II, 252, ov ri ww cada dyer dmws orar tide 
Epya, we do not yet even know certainly how these things are to be; or 
in Od. XIII, 376, ppdfev daas punotipow avadect ycipas epynoets, 
consider how you will lay hands on the shameless suitors. It may take 
the Future (as well as other tenses) when it is used as a simple rela- 
tive; asin Il. I, 136, dmas dvrd£iov Eras, as shall be an equivalent, 
(See Remark, above.) Occasionally also we find the Future aiter 
Gros in final clauses (§ 44, 1, N. 1). 


Note 8. As many verbs of this class imply caution, they 
may be followed by the simple py (without dws), like verbs 
of caution and fearing (§ 46). See especially épd and cxora. 
Here, as elsewhere, 7 takes the Subjunctive more frequently 
than the Future Indicative. E. g. 

Skomet Of ph tovros avrév éEarthHontat Kai katayeddon. 
Dem. Mid. 568, 26. "Opa obv pn te Kai viv épydonrar. PLAT. 
Symp. 213 D. “Opa py moddGv Exdorp quay xepdv Senor. 
Xen. Cyr. IV, 1, 18. Sxdmer, py oor mpdvor’ # rou Gcod pudakréa. 
Sopa. O. C. 1180. “Opa od, py viv pev tis edxepys mapas. Soru. 
Phil. 519. . 

(See the corresponding use of das uy, instead of ph, after verbs 
of fearing, &c., § 46, Note 2. It is often difficult to draw the line 
between the two constructions of § 45 and § 46.) 


Note 4. ‘Qs is sometimes, though rarely, used instead of dws 
after verbs of striving. Here the Subjunctive is more common than 
the Future Indicative. E. g. 


"Empedodvras ds 2xq obras. KEN. Oecon. XX, 8. ‘Os d¢ xaros 
fEeu rh bpérepa, ewol pedjoe.. XEN. Cyr. HI, 2, 13. "Emepedn On os 
Tux oLey mavrev rav kadav. Id. VIL, 3,17. Smevdovtes ws Zeds pymor 
dp£erey Gedy. Auscu. Prom. 203. Occasionally we find the Sub- 
junctive with dv: 1é dca dv yw dyaba eivar emtpedrcioba @s av 
mpaxdn.... Ov la kaprov, iY py tis entednrar os ap 
raira wepaivnrar. XEN. Hipparch. IX, 2. (See above, N. 1.) 

Norg 5. Some verbs which are regularly followed by an 
Infinitive of the object occasionally take an object clause with 
8ros (rarely with other particles), in nearly or quite the same 
sense : — 


(a.) Verbs of exhorting, entreating, aud commanding . are 
sometimes followed by éras, and those of forbidding by dmos 
pa, after the analogy of verbs of striving. E. g. 
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AloceoOar S€ pw aris Saws vypepréa elay, and implore him 
thyself to speak the truth. Od. III, 19. (Compare the regular con 
struction, ovSé ge Aicoopas péverv, Il. I, 174.) Aliocero 5° aie 
"Hpaoroy khuroepydy Saws AvVaetev “Apna, he implored him to 
liberate Ares. Od. VIII, 844. Keivm 7 éunv dyyetdar’ evroAqy, 
Oma@s tov maida Sei&er. Sopu. Aj. 567. AcaxeAevovra: draws 
TLLwpHoetat mavras Tos ToLovTovs. PLAT. Rep. VIII, 549 E. So 
mapayyedder Gorws py ~vovrac, Id. Ul, 415 B. "Eyouye danyd- 
peves OTS py ToUTO dmoxptvoiuny. (Fut. Opt.) Id. I, 339 A. 
’Ameipnpevov ato Omas pndev épei dv yyeirar, when he is forbidden 
to say a word of what he believes. 1d. 1,337 E. See Soru. Trach. 604. 

In Od. XVII, 362, we find Srpuvev ds dv mipva xara pynorijpas 
dyeipot, where the dy is used with the particle as in the examples 
under § 44, 1, N. 3 (a). 

(b.) “Iva is used in the same sense in a single passage of the 
Odyssey, III, 827:— AicoeoOar 8€ piv ards iva vnpeptés eviomn, 
and implore him yourself to speak the truth. 

This use of iva is not found in Attic Greek, but it reappears in 
the later language. E. g. 

*EvroAqy Kawiy didopse tpiv, tva dyamare aAdnAous, @ new com- 
mandment I give unto you, that ye love one another. Jon. Evang, 
XIII, 34. So éenOnv iva exBaddkwow, Luc. IX, 40. So in Latin, 
rogat ut liceat. 

(c.) A case of &s and the Subjunctive (instead of an object In- 
finitive) after a verb implying a promise is found in I]. I, 558 : — 

Ti o° dlw katavedoat ernrupov, Os ’AyiAja Tipnons, dréeans be 
modeas emt ynuoly ’Axaidy, that you promised by your nod to honor 
Achilles, &c. 

Note 6. (a.) On the other hand, some verbs which regularly 
take dmws are occasionally found with an Infinitive of the object, 
sometimes with the article. (See § 46, N. 8.) E.g. 

Aci rwa émepédovto opay aitay év rais dpxais eivar, they always 
took care that one of their own number should be in the offices (where 
we should expect dws tis €orat or coro). Tuuc. VI, 54. O08 
émepednOnv Tod Sidacxaddy pot twa yeverdat Tay emoarapevar. 
Xen. Mem. IV, 2, 4. So the Infinitive with 76, Mem. IV, 3, 1. 

(b.) Verbs of this class can be followed by an indirect question 
mtroduced by «i, whether. E. g. 

Ei éupromoets xai Evvepydoet oxdret, see whether thou wilt assist 
me, &c. Sopu. Ant. 41. (See § 46, Note 6, c.) 


Note 7. (a.) Both éxws and émws py are sometimes used 
elliptically with the Future Indicative in exhortations and pro- 
hibitions, depending on some Imperative like oxémet, take care, 
understood. "Oras py allows also the Subjunctive. E. g. 


"Orws amp Ever (sc. oxcmet), prove thyself a man. "Oras pot, 
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& dvOpwre, ph Epets Gre fort ra Sddexa dis EE, see that you do not 
tell me that twice six are twelve. Prat. Rep. I, 337 A. "Ors ody 
€ceode dvdpes Ea ris éXeudepias (sc. cxomette), prove yourselves men 
worthy of freedom. Xun. An. I, 7,3. "Omws ye, dv te rovrwv, ylyyy- 
Tat, TouTavs ématvécerO« kal Tipnoere Kal orehavacere, 
eye d€ wy: Kal pevros Kd te Tay evavriov, dm@ws rovros dpyteia de. 
Dem. F. L. 355, 17. “Omws rolvey mepi tov modépou pndév épeis, 
see therefore that you say nothing about the war. Id. 370,22. "“Omas 
ye py éEanarnoy jas. Puat. Prot, 313 C. (See § 46, N. 4.) 


(6.) We occasionally find the Future Indicative with wy in an 
independent sentence, expressing a prohibition. This may be ex- 
plained by supposing an lines of érws from the construction just 
mentioned (érws py rovro épeis becoming pa) rodro epeis); but it 
seems more natural to consider it as an independent construction. 
See § 25, 1, N. 5 (4), and the examples. 


Remark. The construction of Note 7 (a) is confined almost 
exclusively to the second person of the verb; yet the first and third 
persons are sometimes found. E. g. 

Kai das, domep epwrdor mpobipas, otra Kal morety €OeAq- 
covotv. Drm. Chers. 99, 14. “Omws dé 1d cipPBodov AaBdrres 
émetra mAnoiov Kkabedovpe Oa. ARIST. Eccles. 297. 


Nore 8. When an Aorist Subjunctive active or middle was to 
be used with érws or drws py after a verb of striving, the second 
Aorist was preferred to the first, if both forms were in use. This 
arose from the great similarity in form between these first Aorists 
and the Future Indicative (as Bovkedon and Bovdcvoet, Bovdevonrat 
and BovAcioerat): this made it natural for a writer, if he intended 
to use the Subjunctive at all, to avoid those forms of it which were 
nearly identical with the more regular Future Indicative. This of 
course did not apply to the first Aorist Subjunctive passive, which 
has no resemblance to the Future Indicative. The same remark 
applies to the Subjunctive after od uy, in the construction described 
in § 89. In both constructions the Subjunctive differs from the 
Future only by being a less vivid form of expression.* 





* The general rule, first laid down by Dawes (Misc. Crit. pp. 222 and 
228), which declared the first Aorist Subjunctive active and middle a sole- 
cism after érws yn and od uy, was extended by others so as to include 
Gres (without 474), and the Greek authors were emended to conform to it. 
As this rule has no other foundation than the accidental circumstance 
mentioned in Note 8, it naturally fails in many cases, in some of which 
even emendation is impossible. Thus in the example, keAevovor mpoora- 
tedoa émas exmreton i oTpaTid, XEN. An. V, 6, 22, exmAevon 
cannot be a mistake for ékm\evcet, as the Attic Future is éxmAcvoopat 
or cxmevoodyat. So in Sopx. Phil. 381, od py wor’ és tiv Zxdpov 
éxwXevons, no emendation is possible. See also Prat. Rep. X, 609 
B, od py dmoXéog, where the Future would be doe. The rule of 
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C. Object Clauses with py after Verbs of Fearing, §e. 


§ 46. After verbs and phrases which express or 
imply fear, caution, or danger, pn, lest or that, is used 
with the Subjunctive if the leading verb is primary, and 
with the Optative if the leading verb is secondary. By 
the principle of § 44, 2, the Subjunctive can also follow 
secondary tenses, in order that the mood in which the 
object of the fear originally occurred to the mind may 
be retained. 

Mn (like the Latin ne) denotes fear that something 
may happen which is not desired ; wn ov (ut = ne non) 
denotes fear that something may not happen which 7s 
desired. H. g. 


DoBoijpat py yévnrae (vereor ne accidat), I fear that it may hap- 
pen: poBodpa pi ov yévnrac (vereor ut accidat), I fear that ut may 
not happen. Nov 8 aivas deidouxa xara ppéva py oe mapeing. Ul. I, 
555. Acido ph Onpecow Edrwp Kai kippa yeropat. Od. V, 473, 
Ov poBR py o “Apyos domep xt droxretvar O€Ayn. Eur. Or. 770. 
Totoy Ovos ob Soxet poBovpevov pn te wadOn; XEN. Cyr. I, 6, 10. 
Spovrifa py xpariorov 7 por ovyav. XEN. Mem. IV, 2,39. vdar- 
ropevos py O6En pavOdvew re. Id. IV, 2,8. AcSorxa py ov8 Sarov y 
arayopever. PLAT. Rep. Il, 368 B. Ta mepi ris yuyxis modAnv 





Dawes is now generally abandoned; but most editors still hold to it (at 
least in practice) so far as to exclude the prohibited forms with é7as 
when it follows verbs of striving, &c., and with ov py. Even here, how- 
ever, the rule is maintained only by changing many passages against 
Mss. authority. Thus in Dem. OL I, p. 9, 17, all Mss. except one read 
wapackevdcagbat Sras evbévde BonOnaonre, kai py waOnTE TadTdv, 
while nearly all editions have BonOnoere. In the Third Philippic of 
Demosthenes two similar examples occur: p. 128, 25, Grws pndels 
dvarpéwet, TovTo oxoreicGat, where all Mss. have avarpéyy, which 
Schaefer emended to dvarpéewer; and p. 125, 10, dmws py SovAevcou- 
ov mpdrrovres, where the weight of Mss. authority decidedly favors 
SovrAevowotv. For ov pn, see § 89, 2, Rem. 2. 

Whatever view is taken of these last examples, there certainly seems to 
be no reason for extending the rule of Dawes to dws in pure final clauses, 
as in these the Future is used only by exception (§ 44,1, N. 1). There 
is no objection, therefore, to such sentences as these: — dv é€vexa émura- 
Ojva, dros dmohkaviauper kai Oras yevopeba, Xun. Cyr. VIL, 
5, 82; and exkAyoiay évvyyayov, Gras bropvnge kal péepopat, 
Tuoc. II. 60. So with éras dpicromotnowrvrat, Taue. VII, 39. 
In elliptical prohibitions with dames yn (§ 45, N. 7) the Subjunctive seems 
to be ailuwed from the analogy of urdinary prohibitions (§ 86). 
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amoriav napexet tois avOpdrocs, py emevdav dmaddayh Tov cdparos 
ovdapod ere W, ddd StabGeipnrai re cat dmoAAUyTat. PLAT. 
Phaed. 70 A. Odkodv viv ai rotr0 Kivduvos, pi) AGB wot mpoordras 
aitay twas tovray, there is danger of this, that they may take, &e. 
Xen. An. VII, 7, 31. Kivduvés cor, py) petaBddrovrat kai 7é- 
vera pera Tov ToAeuiov. Isoc. Plataic. p. 303 E. § 38. "One uf 
pot 6 Avoias ranewos pavjj. PLat. Phaedr.257C. EvAaGod 6€ pi 
pavips xaxds yeyos. Sovn. Trach. 1129. Ovdev dewot évovrat py 
BonGéwoe ratty. Hor. VII, 235. ‘Ymomrevopev. cai tpas pi) ov 
xowol dmoBare. Tuuc. IL, 53. Aloyvvdpevos pi} poprixas o Ko- 
wapev. PLat. Theaet. 183 E. 

Acioas un mas of €puaaiaro vexpoy ’Axaoi. I. V, 298. “Acero 
yap ph Nuxrl 609 dwobtuia ¢pdou. Il. XIV, 261. *Eyd yap funy 
exnemAyypmern PoB@, pi) pot Td Kdddos GAyos €£evpor wore. SOPH. 
Trach, 25. "Edeccay of "EXAnves py) mpogdyorey mpos Td Képas Kad 
avrovs karaxéwetav. XEN. An. I, 10, 9. Ovgeére émeriderro, 
Sedorxdres py dwotpyOeinaav. Id. III, 4, 29. "Edecoay ph Avrra 
tis Gomep Kuow huw éumenmraxot. Id. V, 7, 26. ‘Yrorrevoas py 
riy Ovyarépa A€ yor, ijpero, having suspected that he might mention his 
daughter. Xun. Cyr. v 2,9. "HOdpnody tives, evvoovpevor py Ta 
émirndeva ove €xorev omdbev AapBavoiev. KEN. An. III, '5, 3. Ovdeis 
yap kivduvos éddxes evar, wy tis dv@ mopevopevav éx Tod dmiobev émi- 
onotro. Id. IV, 1, 6 

Of Paxaiées tas vngovs ovK €BovdAovro madéewv, Setpaivovtes py 
éunépiov yévwrrat. Hor. I, 165. Th yap Sedrévar pay Adyous Fo- 
cous Oot, ToAunpas mpos Ta Epya exdpovy. THUC. III, 83. Tepidejs 
yevopevos py emimrAcvcaaty al vjes. THuc. III, 80. "Edseuca py 
Tpoiav dOpoion cal Evvoxion maduv. Eur. Hee. 1138. Oi Oedpevor 
époBoivro py tt wan. XEN. Symp. II, 11. Andros Fv waow 
(Kipos) ére tarepepoBeiro pn of 6 mdamos dwoddvy. XEN. Cyr. I, 

2 


» 2. 
It will be seen by the examples that the construction with pq is 
very often used when the leading verb only implies the fear, cau- 
tion, or danger, as after dromrevo and dxv. On this principle we 
must explain passages like IL X, 100; ovdé re iSpev, wy mas Kat dud 
voxra pevounowot pdyecbat, where the idea is we know of no security 
against their deciding to fight during the night, —implying we fear lest 
they may. 

Remark. . These clauses with py, when they follow verbs of 
caution like @uvAdrropat, evAaBodpa, &c., partake of the nature of 
final clauses to the same extent with the construction of § 45, since 
they imply the end or purpose of the caution. (See § 43, Remark.) 
On the other hand, when they follow oSodpa: and other verbs 
expressing fear or danger, no purpose is expressed or implied, but 
there is merely an apprehension that something will happen, or, in 
some cases, that something is now taking place or has already 
-happened. We should hence expect that these verbs would follow 
the analogy of verbs of thinking, &c., and take either the Indicative 
with és or the Infinitive, to denote the object of the fear. (This 

B 
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actually happens in a few cases; as ov penadts éAucodceobay 
Tauc. V, 105; pi poBod ds dmopqoes, XEN. Cyr. V, 2,12. See 
below, Note 6.) Still, verbs of fearing, when the object of the 
fear is future, as it commonly is, are closely connected in sense 
with those like qvAdrropat; as they imply at least a desire 
(though not a purpose) to prevent the result. The Greeks 
generally apply to both the same construction, and as they say 
vAdrropar pip yevnrat, they say also qoBodpar py yevnrat. When 
the object of the fear is already past or actually present, so that no 
desire of preventing a result can be implied, verbs of fearing are still 
followed by yy as before; but now all analogy to final clauses dis- 
appears, and the dependent. verb is put in the proper tense of the 
Indicative, as in ordinary object clauses after ér1 and @s. (See be- 
low, Note 5.) 

Nore 1. Sometimes, though seldom, yy takes the Future 
lndicative after verbs of fearing, &c. E. g. 

HoBoipa dé, wy twas yOovas ySovais edpnoopev evarrias. PLAT. 
Phil. 18 A. @oBepdv cai oadrepdv, py opadrels keicopat. PLAT. 
ea V, 451 A. 

The Future seems to differ from the Subjunctive in these cases, 
as in final clauses, only by expressing the result more vividly and 
marking its futurity more strongly. Thus goBodpar pi evpwper 
would not differ from PoBoipar py eb pioopey quoted above, ex- 
cn in the manner of expression; just as day pa evpopev would 
differ from 7 py etpnoopev. (See § 44, 1, N. 1.) For the rare use 
of the Future Optative after verbs of fearing, &c., see § 26, Note 
1 (6). 

Nore 2. Verbs denoting fear and caution are sometimes 
followed by émas py, with the Future Indicative or the Sub- 
junctive after primary tenses and the Optative after secondary 
tenses, like verbs of striving, &c. Many verbs (like épd and 
axon) belong equally well to both classes (§§ 45, 46). It 
will be noticed, that érws yy here is exactly equivalent to py, 
so that doBodpat Saas py yerjoerae (or yevnra) means J fear 
that it will happen (not, I fear that it will not happen). (See 
Note 6,a.) E. g. 

Toti daipovos dé80rx’ das pi revEouat Kakodaipovos. ARIST. Eq. 
112. EvAaBotpervo: onws wy olynoopa. PLat. Phaed. 91 C. Aé- 
Sona bras Ma dvdykn yévqra, L fear that there may be a necessity. 
Dem. Phil. II, 130, 14. Od gofei, drs ph dvdctoy mpaypa 
ruyxayys mpatrav; PLAT. cia fae 4E. uddrrov, dros ph els 
rovvavtiov €h@ys. KEN. Mem. IL, 6, 16. ‘Hddws dv (Opéyrayue tov 
ivdpa), ct py PoRolpny Oras py ew avrév pe tpdnorro. XEN. Mem. 

9,2. ° 


Nore 3. The particle dv is never used with pq and the Sub 
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junctive. It is sometimes joined with an Optative depending upon 
py after verbs of fearing, in which case it always forms an apodosis 
with the Optative. Such an Optative with dy can of course follow 
pee as well as secondary tenses, by § 31, Note 2. (See § 44, 1, 

. 3, Rem.) E.g. 

Addorxa yap py mpd A€yots Ay rv wdOov trav €& énod, I fear that 
you might tell (i you should have an opportunity). Sopu. Trach. 631. 
(Cf. Philoct. 493.) _Ovre mpoodoxia ovdepuia fv jh av more of mode puos 
émimdevoerav. THuc. fr 93. ’Exeivo evvod py Alay &y raxd 
codppoviadeiny, lest'(in that case) I should be very soon brought to 
my senses. XEN. An. VI, 1, 28. 


Nore 4. My with the Subjunctive, and éres py with the 
Future Indicative (seldom the Subjunctive), are sometimes 
used elliptically, depending upon some verb of fear or caution 
understood. (See § 45, N. 7,a@.) This expresses an appre- 
hension or anxiety, sometimes a mere suspicion. It is espe- 
cially common in Plato. E. g. 

"ANG py od rodr’ 7 xaderdv, Odvarov quyciv, but (I fear) lest this 
may not be the difficult thing, to avoid death. PLat. Apol. 89 A. My 
dypotxdrepov 7 To GAnOes eimeiv, (E fear) lest it may be too rude to 
speak the truth. PLat. Gorg. 462 Banna pu ody ourws €xn, GAA 
dvaykaiov 7 eidéra ribec bat roy Tbe pevov Ta dvdpara. PLAT. Crat. 436 
B. Oiuou rddas, 6 Zets dros py py’ éyperac. ARnist. Av. 1494. 
(This example belongs equally well under § 45, N. 7, a.) “Os 
ovv py dmoAet paoreyoupevos. XEN. Cyr. I, 3,18. AAA’ Sras py 
€v trois Cwypadnpacty 7 TovTO, To py opOas diavépew, emt dé rois dvépaow 
od, GXN’ dvayxatov 7 det dpOas. PLat. Crat. 430 E. 

In Xen. Mem. IV, 2, 12, wa ody, ey, od Sivapar éyd ra Tis 
Sixaroocvns éknynoacba; (do you fear) Iam not able to explain, &c.? 
the Present Indicative belongs under Note 5 (a.) 


Note 5. Verbs of fearing may refer to objects of fear 
which are past or immediately present; so that no desire or 
even possibility of preventing the result can be implied. (See 
Rem. before Note 1.) Here, therefore, all analogy to final 
clauses disappears, and yy is followed by the present and past 
tenses of the Indicative, as ér1 or &s would be in indirect 
auotations. The following cases occur :— 


(a.) My with the Present Indicative expresses a fear that 
something 7s now going on. E. g. 

‘Opapev py Nexias olerac te déyewv, let us be cautious lest Nicias 
is thinking that he says something. Par. Lach. 196 C. (Here tho 
Subjunctive oijras would have meant lest Nicias may think, refer . 
ring to the future.) Acdoixa pi mAnyov Séer. ARis7. Nub. 493. 
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SoBeiobe, py Svokoddrepdy te viv Sidketpat } ev ta mpdcber 
Bie, you are afraid lest Iam now in a more peevish slate ef mind, &e. 
(where the Subjunctive would have referred to the future, lest J 
may be). Puat. Phaed. 84 E. ‘Emloyes, os dv mpovéepevrnow aio, 
fin tis moditoy év rpiBo Pavralerar, kdpol pev Edy addos os 
Sovhw Woyos. Eur. Phoen. 92. (Here py havragerae means lest any 
one is now to be seen; and py éd6y, lest any report may come here- 
after.) “Ava&, ¢uol rot, py Te Kai Oenaroy trovpyov Tod’", 9 Evvvoa 
Bovdever maka. Sopn. Ant. 278. (The idea is, my mind has long 
been anxious, lest this is the work of the Gods, éoriv being understood 
after un.*) “Opa pr) éxeivoy keoAVEL. PLAT. Charm. 163 A. ’AAN 
eldpecOa, pn te Kal Katdoyerov Kpupy KadUmret Kapdia Oupovpern, 
Sdpous mapactetxovres. SOPH. Ant. 1253. (The idea is, we shall 
learn the result of our anxiety lest she is concealing, &c.t) 


(5.) My with the Perfect Indicative expresses a fear lest 
something has already happened. ‘The difference between 
this and the Perfect Subjunctive is often very slight, the 
latter expressing rather a fear that something may hereafter 
prove to have happened. (See examples, § 18,1.) E. g. 


Nov 8¢ moBovpeda, pi) dudorépav dpa jpaptnkaper, but now we 
fear lest we have missed both at once. Tue. Ill, 53. (The Perfect 
Subjunctive here would strictly have meant lest it may hereafter 
prove that we have missed.) Aédoixa py) AcANOaper [THY eipnyyrt 
emt word@ ayovres, I fear that we have been unconsciously enjoying a 
peace borrowed at high interest. Dum. F. L. 372, 1. oBovpar py 
Adyors tial evdéow evreruxnkapev. Prat. Lys. 218 D. 


X 





* That this is the correct explanation of the passage, Soru. Ant. 278, 
and that we need not emend it with Nauck, so as to read ro¥pyov 708" 7, 
Euvvoia ‘Bovdevet madat, is evident from the Scholion on the passage: 
‘H cdvvo.a por Bovdeverar Kal olerat pH kal Oenrardv dare rd mpaypa. 
So perhaps we should read py éAavves in Dem. Phil. ILI, 124, 25. 

t In this passage, if anywhere, it would seem necessary to admit the 
interrogative force usually ascribed to 4j, which would make it equivalent to 
ef ov, whether not. But here, as in the other passages quoted, it is plain 
that the dependent clause after wf expresses the object of an apprehension. 
Yo establish a purely interrogative force in yn, it would seem necessary to 
find examples in which jf not only follows a verb like oi8a, but also is 
followed by a clause in which no object of apprehension is contained 
(Such a sentence would be eiodpecOa py of idor (Ooty, we shall learn 
whether our friends are not living; but no such example can be found, ar 
least in any classic writer. The Greeks would have said eicdueo6a ei ov 
(aow or ei (Gowv.) The use of ei, whether, after verbs of fearing (Note 6, 
c}, usually adduced as an argument to prove the interrogative force of pj, 
rather seems to show that, when the Greeks wished to introduce an indi 
rect question after verbs of fearing, they had recourse to ed, as in other 
cases. 
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(c.) My can be used with the Imperfect or the Aorist In- 
dicative, to express fear lest something happened in past time. 
This can be expressed only in this way, as the Subjunctive 
and Optative would refer to (relatively) future time. E. g. 

AciSa py 8) wdvra Oct vnpepréa eiwev, I fear that all that the 
Goddess said was true, Od. V, 300. "AAN épa py mailav edeyev, 


but be very careful lest he was speaking in jest. Puat. Theaet. 145 B. 
(This implies a fear that he was speaking in jest.) : 


Nore 6. (a.) As verbs of fearing, &c., imply thought, 
they sometimes take the construction of ordinary indirect dis- 
course. Here ds (and even drws), that, may be used to intro- 
luce the object of the fear, thus taking the place of wy in the 
common construction. (“Or seems to be used only in the case 
mentioned in Note 7.) E. g. 

Avdpds pi) PoBod Os dwopnoets déiov, do not fear that you will 
be at a loss. Xen. Cyr. V, 2,12. (Here the direct discourse would 
be dropyow, I shall be at a loss.) My Seionte @s od x Hdéws Kabev- 


8noere, do not fear that you will not sleep sweetly. Id. VI, 2, 30. 
(Here p} ody would be the ordinary expression.) My rpéons, dros 
oé tis dnmoaomdaes Bia, lest any one shall tear you away by force. 
Eur. Heracl. 248. My oBet pyre ue, Ss ceo wetpopevos Neyo 
Adyov révde, pyte yuvaika thy éuyv, wy ti row €& airhs yévnrat 
B\dBos, do not fear either that Iam saying this to try you (as Aeyo), 
or lest any harm shall come (py yévnrar). Hot. 1,9. (Here the two 
constructions after @ofed make the principle especially clear.) 

In all these cases yj or Saws py would have been more regular, 
and exactly equivalent to as and és here. (See Note 2.) 


(b.) We also find the Future Infinitive after veros of 
fearing, standing in indirect discourse to represent a Future 
Indicative of the direct discourse. (See § 73, 1, Rem.) 
E. g. 

0} doBovpeba éXao rdceabat, we are not afraid that we shall 


be defeated. Tuuc. V, 105. (Here py with the Subjunctive or the 
Future Indicative would have been more regular.) 


(c.) Verbs of fearing may also be followed by an indirect 
question introduced by «i, whether, or by some other inter- 
rogative particle. “Omws used interrogatively in such sentences 
is not to be confounded with drs in its use explained above 
{a). E. g. 

Ot déSoixa €2 Bidurmos CH, AN ef tis wédews TEP vy Ke Td TOUS 
Gdixodvras piceiv kal riwpelobas, I have no fear (on the question) 
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whether Philip is alive; but I have fear (about this), whether the cus- 
tom of the city to hate and punish evil-doers is extinct. Drm. F. L. 
434, 6. dBos et por Caocy obs éyd Gedo. Eur. Heracl. 791. é- 
poved cot véous 7x Adyous, HdBo per et Tis Seomorav aicOnoerat, 
through fear whether any one will perceive it (where pi alcOnoerat or 
aicOnra might have been used, meaning lest any one shall perceive 
it), Eur. Androm. 61. GoBotvra: Sou wore mpoBcerat ¥ Tov 
avdpos Stvayis. XEN. Hell. VI, 1,14. (The direct question would 
be wot mpoBjcera;) Thy Gedy 8 draws X40 d€édorxa, J am in fear 
(about the question) how I shall escape the Goddess. Kur. Iph. T. 
995. (The direct question was mas AdOw; § 88.) 


Note 7. Verbs of fearing may be followed by drt, because, and 
an ordinary causal sentence with the Indicative (§ 81). E. g. 


Ov a&cov Sa roiro hoBeicGar rovs wodeplovs, Ott woAdol Tuy- 
dvovoty bvres, to fear them, because they happen to be many. 
soc. Archid. p. 128 C. § 60. GoBovpérns rijs pytpds, Ore rd 
wpioyv emuvOdveto voowdes etvar. Isoc. Aegin. p. 388 D. § 22. 
Ore d€ moddav dpxover, py PoBnOjre, dAAG TOAD paGdAov ia TovTO 

Oappeire, do not be afraid because they rule many, &c. XEN. Hell. 
TI, 5, 10. (My dpyovow goBeicda would mean to fear lest they 
rule.) oBovpevos ro kdeoOa kai Td TéuverOar, OTe adyewvdv, fearing 
them, on the ground that they are painful. Puat. Gorg. 479 A. (But 
for the analogy of the preceding examples, we might be inclined to 
translate this fearing that they are painful, like pi ddyewdv.) *Edo- 
Betro, Gre dpOnoecOa EweAXe ta Bacirera oixodopeiv dpysuevos, he 
was afraid, because he was about to be seen beginning to build the 
palace. Xen. Cyr. III, 1, 1. 


Note 8. (a.) Verbs of fearing may be followed by an Infinitive 
(without pn), which is sometimes preceded by the article. Such an 
Infinitive denotes the direct object of the fear, as in English, I fear 
togo. E. g. 

SoBodpar odv Srehéyxetv oe, py dwoddBys, x.7.d., I am afraid to 
refute you, lest you may suspect, &c. Prat. Gorg. 457 E. (Here 
both constructions occur.) oSyoerar ddixeiv, he will be afraid to 
do wrong. Xen. Cyr. VII, 7, 15. (But oBpcerar pi ddieq, he 
will fear that he may do wrong.) Uedpica "Epwiv reX€éoat ras 
xatdpas, I shudder at the idea of the Fury fulfilling the curses. AESCH. 
Sept. 720. (But in 790, rpéo py reXéon means I tremble lest shé 
may fulfil them.) See also Xen. An. I, 8,17. TS drodviokess 
ovdeis hoPeira, 75 8€ ddixety PoBeira. Prat. Gorg. 522 qh. 

See § 92, 1, Remark 2, and Note 3. 


(b.) Verbs of caution may be followed by an Infinitive (with or 
without 4), which is sometimes preceded by the article; the In- 
finitive having the same meaning asa clause with uf and the Sub- 
junctive or Optative. E. g. 


Tas oix afwv airév ye puddtarbe rowirov yevéabar; why 
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ough: he not to guard against becoming such a man himself? Xun. 
Mem I, 5,3. (Here yevéo6a: is equivalent to pi genie) @udare 
répevos TO AvaHaa’ twa, taking care to offend no one. Dem. Cor. 
813, 6. Suddooew pydéva mepaotocba. THuc. VII, 17. @vdarrd- 
pevoy kal mpoopapevoy py) KaTataXdvaL TaUTHy. He Aristog. I, 
773, 1. (For py see § 95,2, N.1.) In Tuuc. VU, 77, 5, we find 
the Infinitive with dore after puddcow, 


(¢.) Kiduves éort, the principal expression denoting danger which 
takes yj and a finite verb, is quite as regularly fllowed by the 
Infinitive (without yn). E. g. 


Od opixpds Kivduves éorw éEararnOjvat, there is no little danger 
of their being deceived. Piar. Crat. 436 B. 
Kwvvevo is regularly followed by the Infinitive, by § 92, 1. 


Remark. All the Infinitives referred to in Note 8 belong regu- 
larly under the rule, § 92,1. For the article before such Infinitives 
see § 92, 1, Note 3. 


SECTION II. 
ConDITIONAL SENTENCES. 


§47. 1. In conditional sentences the clause con- 
taining the condition is called the protasis, and that 
containing the conciusion is called the apodosis. The 
protasis is regularly introduced by the particle el, if, 
negatively « 7. 

Norte. Alis the Doric form for e It is sometimes used 
also in Epic poetry, but only when x¢ immediately follows. 


-2, The adverb av (Epic xé or xév, Doric xa) is regu- 
larly joined with ¢e¢ in the protasis, when the verb is in 
the Subjunctive (§ 50, 1); e¢ with ay (4). forming the 
compound éav, dv (@), or. #v. See § 38,1.) The simple 
et is used in the protasis with the Indicative and the 
Optative. 

The same adverb av is regularly nsed in the apodosis 
with the Optative (§ 50,2), and also with the secondary 
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tenses of the Indicative in the construction explained in 
§ 49,2. (See § 37, 3, and § 39.) 


3. The negative particle of the protasis is regularly 
un, that of the apodosis is ov. 


Nore. When the last rule is violated, and od is found in a 
protasis, it is always closely connected with a particular word 
generally the verb), with which it forms a single negative 
expression; so that its negative force does not (like that of yy} 
affect the protasis as a whole. E. g. 

Tldvras Syrov (otras exer), ety re ov Kal “Avuros od Pitre eay Te 
dire, if you deny it, as well as if you admit it. Pat. Apol. 25 B. 
(Here éav pi) pare would mean unless you admit it.) El pév od 
moAXot quay, kad’ Exacrov av wept rovtav neovere, if there were only 
a few, &e. Lys. Agorat. p. 135; § 62. Cf. p. 187; § 76. (Here 
od modo are used together in the sense of dAfyou.): Tavde per obdev 
tcov atin, elye ab nuav ye Trav ev péo@ ovdeis oddemore apke- 
tat, there is no fairness in this, if (it is the plan, that) no one is ever 
to begin with us. Xen. Cyr. II, 2, 8. 

The following example makes the difference between od and un 
particularly clear, od affecting merely the verb, and py affecting 
the whole (including the ov): ef py Updéevov oby tredéEarvro, 
é€swOnoay av, if it had not been that they did not receive Proxenus, they 
would have been saved. Dem. F. L. 364, 11. 


When several clauses, introduced by pev and dé, depend 
upon a single et which precedes them all, od is used even more 
frequently than ny; as such clauses have their own construc- 
tion independently of the e’, which merely introduces each of 
them as a whole, not affecting the construction of particular 
words. E. g. 

Acwov av ein, ef of pév exeivoy Edpyayor emi dovdeia rH abray he- 
povres ovK dmepoiow, nucis 8 emt rH avrol cdecOat ovK dpa Samavi= 
coper, it would be a hard thing, if (ut is a fact that) their allies will not 
refuse, &c., while we will not contribute. Truc. I, 121. Eir’ ode 
aicxpdy, ei rd pev "Apyeiav mrAqOos ovK epoBHOn Thy Aaxedaipovian 
dpxny, tpets 5€ BapBapov poBncecGe ; is it not then’ disgraceful, if (it 
is true, that) the Argive people did not fear, &c. Dem. Rhod. 197, 9. 


Classification of Conditional Sentences. 


§ 48. The supposition contained in a protasis may 
be either particular or general. A particular supposi: 
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tion refers to a definite act or a definite series of acts. 
A general supposition refers to any one of a class of 
acts, which may occur (or may have occurred) on any 
one of a series of possible occasions, — if having the 
force of if ever or whenever. 


The following examples contain particular suppositions : —~ 

If he is (now) able to do this, he is doing it, et roto moveiv 
Sivara, moet. If he was able to do this, he did it, ef rodTo mot- 
civ €Ovvaro, emote. If he (shall) be able to do this, he will do it, 
édy rovTo roveiv dwvyTar, woujoer. If he should be able to do this, 
he would do tt, ei rotro moveiv Sivatto, mototn dv. 


The following contain general suppositions : — 

If he is (ever) able to do this, he (always) does it, éav rotro 
rrovety Suvnrat, rouet. If any one (ever) wishes to go, tt is (always) 
permitted, éav ris BovdAnrat leva, eat. If he was (ever) able to 
do this, he (always) did it, et rotro roveip Svvatro, émoie. Tf any 
one (ever) wished to go, it was (always) permitted, «i rts Bov- 
Rocro idva, ééqv. Lf any one shall (ever) wish to go, it will (al- 
ways) be permitted, éav tis iévar Botdnra, dei eééora. If any 
one should (ever) wish to go, it would (always) be permitted, et 
tis tévas BovaAotro, del dv é€ein. 

Although this distinction can logically apply to all suppositions 
(present, past, and future), yet the Greek distinguishes the two 
classes in construction only in present and past conditions, even 
here excepting those which imply non-fulfilment of the condition. 
Therefore all the classes under I., except A. 1, include both partic-. 
ular and general suppositions. 

I. Excluding from A. 1 the past and present general sup- 
positions, which have a peculiar construction, we have four 
JSorms of ordinary conditional sentences : — 

A. If the protasis refers to the present or the past, the 
quéstion as to the fulfilment of the condition which it ex- 
presses has been already decided (in point of fact) either 
affirmatively or negatively ; the speaker, however, either may 
or may not wish to imply by his form of statement how that 
question has been decided. He will, therefore, state such a 
condition in one of two ways : — 
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1. If he refers to a present or past condition, expressing no 
opinion as to its fulfilment, he may say ¢f he ts doing this, et 
rodro mpdoaer, — tf he was doing it, el émpaccev, —tf he did tt, 
el érpakev, — tf he has done tt, ef wémpaxev, — tf he had already 
done it, et émempdxe. The apodosis, expressing the result of 
the fulfilment of such a condition, may refer to the present, the 
past, ov the future. Thus we may say, 

Ei mpdroet roto, Karas exer, if he is doing this, it is well. 

El npdooet tovT0, fpdptnker, if he is doing this, he has erred. 

El mpdocet toto, kadds Efet, if he is doing this, it will be well. 

Ei éxpake rodro, kadds eet (elyev, foyer, or e£er), of he did this, it 
ts (was or will be) well; and so with the other tenses in the protasis. 
(See § 49, 1.) 

So in Latin, Si hoc facit, bene est; Si hoc fecit, bene erit. 


2. If, on the other hand, he refers to a present or past con- 
dition, wishing to imply that it ¢s not or was not fuljilled, he 
may say if he were now doing this, et rodro énpaccev ; or tf he 
had done this (although he did not do it), et &mpagev. The 
apodosis here denotes what would be or would have been the 
result, if the false supposition in the protasis were a valid one. 
The apodosis here contains the adverb dv, which distinguishes 
it from those forms of apodosis belonging under 1 in which past 
tenses are used. ‘Thus we may say, 

Ei pace rotro, xahds dv elyev, if he were (now) doing this, it 
would be well. Ei émpacce roiro, kadds dv eiyev may also mean if he 
had been doing this, it would have been well. 

Ei énpake rovro, cakes dv éoyev (or dv etyev), if he had done this, 
tt would have been well (or it would now be well). On the other 
hand, ei érpake rovro, katas éoyev (without dv) would mean if he 
did this, it was well. (See § 49, 2.) 

In Latin: Si hoe faceret, bene esset ; Si hoc fecisset, bene fuisset. 

Remark 1. The Greek has thus a special form (A, 2) implying 
that a condition is not or was not fulfilled, and another (A, 1) im- 
plying nothing whatever as to its fulfilment. There is no special 

orm implying that the condition és or was fulfilled, — a force often 


erroneously assigned to the form A, 1. If this is to be expressed at 
all, it must be done by the context, not by the form of the verb. 


B. If the protasis refers to the future, the question as to 
the fulfilment of the condition is, of course, at present unde- 
cided, and a speaker may state such a condition in either of 
two ways (B, 1 and 2), which differ more in the form of states 
ment than in thei) meaning: — 
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1. He may say if he shall do this, éav wpdcon rovro (or, 
still more vividly, ef mpdéex rovro), making a distinct supposi- 
tion of a future case. The natural apodosis to such a protasis 
expresses what will be the result, if the condition shall be ful- 
filled. We may therefore say, 

*Edv mpdoan tobro, Kadds ket, if he do this, it will be well; or ei 
mpage rovro, xahds eet, if he shall do this, i will be well. (See § 50, 
1.) In Latin: Si hoc faciet (more frequently si hoc fecerit), bene 
erit ; rarely si hoc faciat, bene erit. ; 

2. He may also say, if he should do this, et rpdaco roiro, 
still supposing a case in the future, but less distinctly and vividly 
than before. The natural apodosis to such a protasis is a simi- 
lar indefinite expression, 7¢ would be. We can therefore say, 

Ei mpdogot rovro, Karas av exor, if he should do this, it would be 
well. (See § 50,2.) In Latin: S& hoc faciat, bene sit. 


Remark 2. The two forms of protasis which the Greek ex- 
presses by the Subjunctive (¢av mpdoay todro) and the Optative (ei 
mpacoo. tovro) have only one equivalent form in Latin; si hoc 
faciat meaning if he shall do this (éav rotro mpdooy), as well as if’ he 
should do this (ei rodro mpdooo). (See § 50, 2, Rem. b.) Butin 
the former sense the Latin commonly employs the Future Indica- 
tive, si hoc faciet (corresponding to ef rovro mpake, if he shall do 
this), or the Future Perfect, si hoc fecerit, leaving the form si hoe 
faciat to represent the Greek ei rodro mpaccot, if he should do this. 


II. In general suppositions the two following classes are 
distinguished in construction from the corresponding particular 
suppositions (I. A, 1). 

A. First, when the apodosis contains a verb of present 
time, expressing a customary or repeated action or a general 
truth, and the protasis refers to indefinite time represented in 
English as present. We may then say, 

*Edy tis Toro mpdoon, Karas exet, if any one (ever) does this, it is 
ir, all such cases) well, ’Eav rovro motety Suvnrat, movei, if he is 
ever) able to this, he (in all such cases) does it. "Edy tis rovrov sin, 

Grodinokes, if any one (ever) drinks of this, he dies. 

B. Secondly, when the apodosis expresses a customary or 
repeated action or a general truth in past time, and the pro- 
tasis refers to indefinite past time. We may then say, 

Ei ris roiro mpdogot, kahds eixev, if any one (ever) did this, it was 
(in all such cases) well. Ei rovro roteiy dvvatro, émoiet, if he was 
(ever) able to do this, he (always) did it. Eiris rovrov miot, améOvy 
oxev, if any one (ever) drank of this, he died. 
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REMARK 1. General suppositions referring to the future (see 
p. 89), as well as those referring to the present or past with non- 
fulfilment of the condition implied, not being distinguished by their 
form from particular suppositions, are included under the rules of 
§ 49, 2 and § 50, 1 and 2, 

ReMaRK 2. Although the Latin occasionally acrees with the 
Greek in the construction of general conditional sentences, — using 
si faciat and si faceret like éav mpdoon and ei mpaooot above, — it 
commonly agrees with the English in not distinguishing this class 
from I, A, 1. 


I. Four Forms of Ordinary Conditional Sentences. 
A. Present and Past Conditions. 


§ 49. 1. (Particular Suppositions.) When the 
protasis in a particular supposition simply states a 
present or a past condition, implying nothing as to the 
truth of the supposition, the verb is in one of the present 
or past tenses of the Indicative, after «. Any tense of 
the Indicative may be used in the apodosis, to express 
the result of the fulfilment of the condition. E. g¢. 

Ei €Bpdvrnce, kal forparev, if it thundered, it also lightened. (This 
does not imply that the speaker has any knowledge or opinion on 
the question whether it actually thundered.) Ei 8 ovrw rovro 
éorty, euot wéAXee idrov ecva. Il. I, 564. See I, 178. Ei rére 
kovpos €a, viv adré pe ynpas daacec. Il. IV, 321. Ei Geot te 
Spacev aicxpor, ovx eigiv Oeoi. Kur. Beller. Fr. 294. Ei éya 
aidpov dyvod, kal euavrod emihéAnopat’ GAAa yap ovdérepd ote 
tovrav, if I do not know Phaedrus, I have forgotten myself; but 
neither of these is the case. PLat. Phaedr. 228 A. (See § 48, I, A, 
Rem. 1.) Ei pév CAckAnrids) Oeod fv, ovk Hv alaxpoxepdis, ef & 
aicxpoxepdys, ovx jy Oeod. PLat. Rep. II, 408 C. Ei pydév rovrav 
memroinkas, ti poByon; 


Nore 1. The Imperative, the Subjunctive in exhortations 
or prohibitions, or the Optative in wishes, may stand in the 
apodosis. E. g. 


’ANN’ ef SoKet cot, oretye, if thou art resolved, go. Sopn. Ant. 
98. (Here dav doxj would refer to the future, while ef 8oxet is 
strictly present in its time. Cf. Antig. 76.) *AAN’ ef Soxei, TAEw- 
wev, dpudabe raxvs. Sopu. Phil. 526. "AN ef mov mraxav ye 
Devi al pues elaiv, ’Avrivooy mpd yapowo rédXos Oavdtowo Kiyely. 
Od. XVII, 475. ’ANN ef SoKet ove ra0é’, bral ris dpBirdus Ados 
raxos, but if this pleases you, let some one quickly loose the shoes, &e. 
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Arsca. Agam. 944, Kdkior drodoipuny, ZavOiay ef py pido. 
Anist. Ran. 579, In the last three examples the Optative ex- 
presses a wish (§ 82), and must not be confounded with the Opta- 
live with ay in apodosis (§ 50, 2). 


Remark. A protasis of this class may also be followed by an 
apodosis in the Optative with dv, as ei rour’ adnOés eorw, ndéws dv 
dmwédOoepe, tf this is true, I should be glad to depart. But such an 
apodosis always implies a protasis with an Optative, which is inde- 
pendent of the one expressed ; so that these examples belong under 
the mixed constructions of § 54. See § 54, 1 (a). 


Nore 2. Under this head belong all cases of particular supposi- 
tions referring to the present or the past in which the non-fulfilment 
of the condition is not implied. We must be careful not to include 
in this class the general suppositions explained in § 51; which require 
a Subjunctive or Optative in the protasis, although we commonly 
translate them in English by the simple Indicative. 


Note 3. The condition may still be present, even when 
the Future Indicative stands in the protasis, if that tense ex- 
presses merely a present intention or necessity that something 
shall happen hereafter; as when ei rodro zoujoet means if he is 
(now) about to do this, and not (as it does in an ordinary 
future condition) if he shall do this. E. g. 


Alpe mAjxrpov, ef payet, raise your spur, if you are going to fight. 
Arist. Av. 761. (Ei paxet in protasis commonly means if" you shall 
fight, being equivalent to édy payy.) Of els THY Baoidixyy réxvnv 
maidevopevor . . . . Ti diapepovor rav e& dvdykns KaxomabovvTar, et 
ye wewvnoover kai dupnoover kai prywoover kai dypunvy: 
covotkal Tadda wavTa poxOnoovaty Exdrres; how do they differ, 
&c., if they are to suffer hunger, thirst, &c. (i. e. if it is necessary that 
they should suffer)? Xen. Mem. II, 1,17. °H viv éya peév ove dip, 
atrn & dvqo, et ratr’ avaret THdE KeioeTas Kparn, if this is lo pass 
unpunished. Sopw. Ant. 484. So e médcpos Sapa, I, I, 61; and 
ei dcaBAnOnoopa, Eur. Hee. 863. ; 

This use of the Future must be carefully distinguished from that 
found in future conditions, where it is equivalent to the Subjunctive. 
(§ 50, 1, Note 1). The periphragtic form of the Future with pédro 
and the Infinitive (§ 25, 2) is more common in this construction. 
Here the tense of péAXw (as in ef péAXovar Todo roreiv for ef rovTa 
romororow) shows that the condition is really present and not future- 
So with the Latin periphrastic Future, si hoc facturus est. 


2. In sentences containing present or past conditions, 
when it is implied that the condition of the protasis zs 
not or was not fulfilled, and when the apodosis expresses 
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what would be (or would have been) the result if that 
condition were (or had been) fulfilled, the secondary 
tenses of the Jndicative are used in both protasis and 
apodosis. The apodosis regularly contains the adverb 
av. 


The Imperfect here refers to present time or to a con 
tinued or repeated action in past time, the Aorist to an 
action simply occurring in past time, and the (rare) 
Pluperfect to an action completed in past or present 
time. E. g. 


Ei rodro émpaace, kadds dv elyev, if he were (now) doing this, 
tt would be well Gmplying that he is not doing it). This may also 
mean if he had heen doing this, it would have been well (implying that 
he was not doing it). The context must decide, in each case, to 
which time the Imperfect refers. Ei rovro ¢mpa&e, xadds dv 
éaxenv, if he had done this, it would have been well (implying that he 
did not do it.) Ei rovro émempayet, xadrdas dy etyev, if he had 
finished doing this (now, or at any past time), it would be well (imply- 
ing either he has not, or he had not finished it). 

Taira otk dy éSdvavro rotety, ei pi) Kal diairy perpia expdvro, 
they would not be able to do this, if they did not lead an abstemious 
life. Xun. Cyr. I, 2,16. Todd dv Oavpacrdrepov fv, ei €Tipavro, 
tt would be much more wonderful, if they were honored. Puat. Rep. VI, 
489 B. Ody otra & dv mpobipos emi rov médepov buds mapeKddovry 
et py THY elpnyny Edpav alaxpay éaopérnv, I should not exhort you, did 
I not see (as £ do), &c. Isoc. Archid. p. 1384 A. § 87. Aéyovas 
mdvra 7 exec’ kai Tou ef pw) Ervyyxavev adrois émornun évovca, odK 
dv oto P aay rodTo moncew, they tell everything as it is: and yet if 
knowledge did not chance to be in them, they could not do this. PLA‘. 
Phaed. 73 A. EU io@ dri ci re euov exndov, oddevds dy otra pe 
Gnootepety Ehuddrrov ws akiaparos kat tings, if yor cared for me 
at all, you would take care, &c. Xun. Cyr. V, 5, 34. Ei py dardnords 
Te €as xpnpdtoy Kat aicxpoxepdys, odk dy vexpav Onxas avéwyes. 
Hpr. I, 187. (This implies dmAnoros ef, thou art insatiable, and 
dvéwyes, thou didst open.) 

Oix dy mowy expdret, ef py te Kal vautixiv eiyev, he would not 
have been master of the islands, if he had not had also some naval force 
(implying vaurixdv efyev and vycwy éexpdret, he had a navy, and he 
was master of the islands). THuc. 1,9. (Tatra) ox dv rpoédeyev, 
ei py emiorevey ddnOeioew, he would not have declared these things 
(referring to several), had he not been confident that he should speak 
the truth, Xen. Mem.I, 1,5. Ei joav avdpes dyabol, ds od ys, 
ovx ay more tatta Enagyov, if they had been good men, as you say, 
they would never have suffered these things (referring to several vases). 
Puat. Gorg. 516 E. 
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Kal vi « &re mAdovas Avkiay krdve dios ’Odvaceds, ef pi dp’ dd 
vénoe péeyas xopvOaiodos “Exrap, i. e. Ulysses would have killed still 
more, had not Hector perceived him, Il. V. 679. Kail vi xev fia mdvra 
karePOtro kai weve dvdpay, el py tis pe Ocay GLohiparo xai pw 
éodwcer. Od. IV, 363. Kai tows dv dd trait’ dméGavoy, ei py 
9 dpxy ba traxéov kareXvOn. Prat. Apol. 32 D. Ti mor’ dv 
Exadov im airay, ei meio xpdvov éemerpomevOnv; .... 4 
careheihOny pev emavaros, & ern O¢ mpocemerpomevOny tn’ 
aitéy, ov’ dy Ta puxpa Taira map airay dwéXaBoyv. Dem. Aph. I, 
833, 12-19, Ei roivuy 6 Sidurmos rére ravrny oye THY yrapny, 
ovdey avy dy vuvi weroinxey Exrpakev, ovdé tocattny extn gare 
Stvapv. Dem. Phil. I, 41, 18. (See below, Remark 5; and § 42, 

Ei py tpets FAOere, Ewopevdpeda dv em Bacrréa, if you had 
not come, we should (now) be on our way to the King. (Aor. and Im- 
perf.) Xen. An. I, 1,4. Ei yap ék rot mwapeAndvOdros xpdvou ra 
Scovra otras wuve BovAEcvGay, ovdev dv ipas viv €deu Bovreverbat, 
of they had given the necessary advice in time past, there would now be 
no need of your deliberating. Dem. Phil. I, 40, 9. Totro ei dme- 
kpiva, ikavas dv #5n mapa ood ri éotdrynta €pepabykn, if you had 
answered this, I should have already learned, &c. (implying dA’ ob 
uepddnka, but now I have not learned). Puat. Euthyph. 14 C. 
Aourdy 8 dv hy hyiv ere wept tis méAews StadexOyvat Tis nuerepas, et 
py) mporépa Tay GAdav thy eipqyny ememoinro. (‘This implies ddd tiv 
eipnynv mporépa wmemoinrat-) Isoc. Phil. p. 93 C. § 56. Tév ddicn- 
parov av épépynto Tay avroi, el te wept euod Yeypadev. DEM. 
Cor. 251, 28. 

Different tenses can of course be used in the protasis and apodosis, 
if the sense requires it. See especially the example quoted above 
from Dem. Phil. I, p. 40, 9, and the preceding one. 

This construction is the exact equivalent of the Latin Imperfect 
and Pluperfect Subjunctive in protasis and apodosis. With regard 
to the tenses, the Latin Imperfect Subjunctive represents the Greek 
Imperfect Indicative referring to present time; while the Latin 
Pluperfect Subjunctive represents the Greek Aorist and Pluperfect 
Indicative, and also the Imperfect referring to past time. 


Remarks. (a.) It will be seen by the examples, that this 
construction usually implies, not merely that the condition of 
the protasis is not (or was not) fulfilled, but also that the 
action of the apodosis does not (or did not) take place: thus, 
ef rotro xpakev, éodn av, if he had done this, he would have 
been saved, implies not merely that he did not do this, but also 
that he was not saved. The denial of the apodosis is not, how- 
ever, inferred as a necessary consequence from the denial of the 
protasis, which would often be an illogical inference; for (in 
the example above) the person might have been saved in some 
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other way, even if he did not do the thing referred to. Indeed, 
where it is not implied that the action of the apodosis depends 
as a result upon that of the protasis as its condition, the action 
of the apodosis is not denied: this happens when the protasis 
expresses a concession, introduced by kat ei, even tf, although, 
or ovd’ ei, not even if; aS Kat ef Tovt0 émpager, éodOy av, even if he 
had done this, he would have been saved, where it may be 
implied that he was saved. 


(b.) In this form of conditional sentence, therefore, the verb 
of the protasis always (and the verb of the apodosis generally) 
implies its opposite ; the Imperfect always implying a Present 
or Imperfect, the Aorist an Aorist, and the Pluperfect usually 
a Pertect or Pluperfect. Thus ei érpacce, when it means if he 
were doing, implies dAn’ ot mpdacet, but really he is not doing ; 
when it means ¢f he had been doing, it implies ddd’ ovk éxpacce, 
but really he was not doing: ei yi énpaker, if he had not done, 
implies GAN émpagev, but really he did do: ei émemoujxer roiro, if 
he had already done this, implies either dd’ od memoinxer, but 
really he has not done it, or ddd’ ovk éwemoujee, but really he had 
not done it, according to the context. This principle will 
show which tense of the Indicative is to be used in any given 
case, in writing Greek. 

The Aorist, however, is very often used here, as elsewhere, 
where the Pluperfect would express the time intended more 
exactly (§ 19, N. 4); as in the sentence above quoted, oddev 
dy by vert remoinxev Expa£ev, where the Perfect memoinxev shows 
that the Pluperfect might have been used for émpagev. 


Nore 1. In Homer, the Imperfect in this construction 
refers to past time, and is to be translated by our Pluperfect. 
E. g. 

"Eva xe doryds Env Kal apnyava epya yévovro, et ph dp’ o£ vd 
ich didnaioe dean te, Pape Seule, liete: Yeon, Bu) i Vill, 
130. Ei yap éya rade 78e’ evi pect mevkadipyow, ovk dv imeepuye 
Sruyds vdaros alma péeOpa, if I had known, &c. Id. 366. 

Nore 2. Sometimes dy is omitted in the apodosis, although 
the non-fulfilment of the condition is still implied. This merely 
gives a more emphatic expression, as when we say it had been 
for it would huve been. The dy can be omitted only when the 
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context shows conclusively that the construction is-not that of 
§ 49,1. E.g. 

Nal pa Ala yoxvvdpny pevrot, ef td modepiov ye dvros éEnma- 
TiOnv, yes, by Zeus, I were indeed ashamed, if I had been deceived, 
&c. Xnn. An. VII, 6, 21. Kaddv jv avrg, ef ode ev 6y 6 a 
Opwros ekeivos, it had been good for that man, if he had not been born. 
Marra. Evang. XXVI, 24. 


Compare Vere. Aen. XI, 115: Aequius huic Turnum fwerat se 
opponere morti, it had been more just, &c., where fuissel would have 
been the regular form 


Nore 3. (a.) An apodosis without dy, but implying the 
non-fulfilment of a condition, is often formed by an Infinitive 
depending on the Imperfect of a verb denoting necessity, obli- 
gation, propriety, possibility, or the like. This combination 
merely expresses in other words what might have been ex- 
pressed by the verb of the Infinitive in a past tense of the 
Indicative with dy. Thus 2e ce rotrov gireiv means you ought 
to love him (or ought to have loved him), — implying, but you do 
not love him (or did not love him),—and is equivalent’ to 
rovrov dy édides, ef Ta Seovra emotes, you would love him (or 
would have loved him), if you did (or had done) what you 
ought. So cixés jv oe tovro roujoae means you would properly 
have done this (but you did not), being equivalent to eixéras 
tour dy émoinaas. 

This construction occurs chiefly after the impersonal Imper- 
fects ypiv or expay, ede, qv, évav, mpoojev, elxds fv, Fpporrev 
(decebat), qv or imjpyev (2t was possible), and jv with nouns and 
adjectives expressing necessity, propriety, &c. So when jp is 
used with the verbal in -réov (equivalent to ¢e with the Infini- 
tive). When the Present Infinitive is used, the construction 
refers to present time or to continued or repeated action in past- 
time; when the Aorist Infinitive is used, it refers to a single or 
momentary action in past time. E. g. 

El én’ iéas povvous éorparnhdree 6 Mépons, x piv abréy mdvrov 
riv dd\dov amexduevov oro iévar emt ray nperepny’ Kal dy édydov 
raot os emt Sxvdas édavver, if the Persian were making his expedition 
against us alone, he ought, letting alone all others, to be marching 
directly into our country; and then he would show that he t:as march- 
ing against Scythians. Hpt. IV, 118.. Here xpay igvas means he 


would be marching into our country (like fev dv), if he were tloing what 
would be expected under such circumstances,— implying that this 
5 G 
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condition is not fultilled. (See below, Rem. 1.) 'Expijy pev ovp 
kai Sixavoy Hy rovs Tov orepavov oiopevous Seiv AaBeiv atrovs akiaus 
émcdeckvuvat Tovrov, py eue KakOs A€yery’ eretdy O€ TovTo mapéev- 
Tes Exeivo TrOLOULY, K.T-A., 1. @. those who think they ought to receive the 
crown would (if they did what is right and just) be showing that they 
deserve it themselves, and not be abusing me; but since now they have 
neglected the former and do the latter, &e. Dem. Cor. Trier. 1228, 
28. El ydp um’ d8dvros rot eime TeXeuTHoE pe, ypRy by oe moreew 
ra Trovcets* viv Oe bm alypis, if he had said that [ was to be killed by 
@ tooth, then you would have to do as you now do. Hpt.I, 39. (See 
below, Rem. 1.) "Edec pev rods Aéyovras dmavras pyre mpds €xOpav 
noretaGat Adyor pndeva pyre mpos xdpw, 1. €. the speakers ought not 
to say a word out of regard either to enmity or to favor (and yet they 
do so). Dem. Chers. 90, 1. Idrepov airiy ex piv ev th Oerradav 
kai Aodérav rage cvyKataktacbat Girlane tiv tev “EAAnvav 
doxiy i. e. ought she to have helped Philip acquire his dominion over 
the Greeks (sc. as she would have done by your policy)? Dem. Cor. 
246, 1. "Ee ef pév ev dddaus Tioly jpéepas ndlknoé te rovT@y idiatny 
dvra, idia kal Sikny rpociKey adtg Stddvat, i. e. he would properly 
have given satisfaction by a private suit (as if he had said mpoankévras 
idta Sixny dv édid0v). Dem. Mid. 525, 3. Kat moAXois df, &s ofos 
? dv oe cdlery ef #Oedov dvadioxew xpnpata, dpedjoat, i. e. where- 
as I might have saved you, if I had been willing to spend money, &c 
Prat. Crit. 44 C. Od yap évijy pi) wapaxpovodévrav iydv peivat 
Girinne, for Philip could not have remained, unless you had been 
deceived (implying he did remain). Dem. F. L. 379, 2. (See § 52, 
1.) Kai pddtora cixds Av tpas wpoopao Oat aira kal pi) podakds, 
donep viv, Evppayxeiv. Tuuc. VI, 78. (The orator adds, ddd 
ovf ipeis viv yé mw v6 of Gddot emi radra Sppnobe.) El pev roivus 
aicxpdy rt éuedAov epydoeaOat, Odvatov dv7’ aitov mpoatperéoy Fy 
(i. €. mpoaipetoOar eer). XEN. Mem. II, 7, 10. Soin Latin: Quem 
patris loco, si ulla in te pietas esset, colere debebas. C1c. Phil. II, 38. 


(3) The Aorist and Imperfect of deito (dpéddw) are 
sometimes used with the Infinitive like ypjv, ee, &c.; as in IL. 
I, 353, ropqv rép por SpeAAev ’OAdpmuos eyyvarisar Leds byrBpe- 
perns + viv 8 ob8€ pe rurddv ricer, i. e. Zeus ought to have secured 
me honor; but now he has not honored me even a little. From 
this comes the common use of this form in expressions of a 
wish; as dere Kipos (iv, would that Cyrus were living (lit. 
Cyrus ought to be living). This is an apodosis, implying as a 
protasis ¢f it were possible, or something similar. See § 83, 2. 

(c.) Similar to this is the occasional use of ¢Boudduny (with- 
out dv) to express what some one wishes were now true (but 
which ts not true). E. g. 


"EBovAdpyy péev ov Kal ri Bovdyy wal ras éxxAnolas éplds 
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StorxeiaOar kat rods vdpovs iaxvery, would that both the Senate 
and t.e assemblies were rightly managed, and that the laws were in 
force (implying the opposite of dpéds dioeioba: and ioyvev). 
This is analogous to dpedev evar, would that it were, and éde. eivat, 
it ought to be (but is not). AuscHIn. Cor. § 2. "EBovAdmny pep 
ovk epiferv évOdde, would that I were not contending here (as I am). 
Arist. Ran. 866. See below, Rem. 2. 


(d.) Kuwdwetdo is used with the Infinitive, as a periphrasis 
for the verb of the Infinitive with & E. g. 


‘H mods Extvdivevoe maca BiapOapivac, ef divepos éxeyer 
vero, the city was in danger of being utterly destroyed, if a wind had 
arisen. Truc. II], 74. El yy eEepiyoper cis Achgovs, éxuvduved- 
capev drorea Oat, if we had not escaped to Delphi, we were in 
danger of perishing (or there was danger that we should perish) 
Arscuin. Cor. § 123. (If the meaning had been that there would 
have been danger, we should have had éxwvduvetoaper ay.) 


(e.) The Imperfect of »éddo with the Infinitive may express 
a past intention or expectation which was not realized, and so 


take the place of the verb of the Infinitive with d. E. g. 

7H pdda dy ’Ayapeuvovos POicea Oat xaxdv oiroy Epeddov, ef 
py... etmes, 1. e. I should have perished like A. (lit. I was to have 
perished), if thou hadst not spoken, Od. XIII, 383. MédXev pev 
more oikos 60 ddveids Kal dprpav eppevar: viv 8 érépws éBddovro 
Geot. Od. I, 232. Ov cuorparedoew Eueddov, they would not have 
joined him (in that case). Dem. F. L. 391, 11. So in Latin: 
Hoc facturi erant, nisi venisset, they were to have done this, had he 
not come. 

So épyv in Od. IV, 171: nai pv Epyv EAOdvra Grrjcepev eLoyov 
Dro», ef vew vécrov &axev (Zevs), i.e. [ intended to love him (and 
should have done so) had Zeus granted us a return. 


Remark 1. It will be seen that in the construction of Note 3 a 
protasis is implied with the apodosis; eet ce ravrov duAjoa being 
strictly equivalent to rovrav av épidnoas ef ra déovra emoinoas, you 
would have loved him, if you had done what you ought, or simply you 
should have loved him. (See § 52, 1.) This form therefore com- 
monly stands as an apodosis with no other protasis expressed; and 
even if another is added (as in the first example undcr a), the im- 
plied protasis always remains the prominent one. Especially, this 
implied protasis expresses the condition. the non-fulfilment of which 
prevents the action of the apodosis from taking place. The whole 
expression xpijv rodro moveiv, &c. thus becomes the apodosis to the 
expressed protasis, if one is added. In the third example under a 
(Hp. I, 39), the real apodosis may be you would then do from 
necessity what you now do (implying that now you do not do it from 
necessity); or we may perbaps explain xp7v better by Note 2. 

Jn this construction the Intinitive (of course madified by the lead- 
ing verb, as shown above) contains the main idea of the apodosis. 
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When the main idea is contained in the verb of necessity, &c., so 
that the non-fulfilment of the condition of the protasis affects this 
rather than the infinitive, we have ypjqv av, ede dv, mpoajker av, &e., 
forming an ordinary apodosis (§ 49, 2). Thus ef ra d€ovra otro 
ovveBovreva ay, ovdev dv tuas viv Seu BovreverOar, if these men haa 
given the necessary advice, there would now be no need of your deliber 
ating, implies but now there is need of your deliberating. Occasion- 
ally both constructions can be used to express essentially the same 
apodosis: thus in Lys. in Erat. § 32, we find, xy piv dé ce, eimep joa 
xpnords, Tois peAdovow ddikws drobaveicba pouty yeveo Gat, if 
you had been an honest man, you ought to have become an informer in 
behulf of those who were about to suffer death unjustly (implying but 
you did not do so, ov« éyévov pnvurns); but in § 48, referring to the 
sane thing, the orator says, etmep iv dynp dyads, éxphv &v mparov 
pev py mapavdpws dpyeww, érevta TH Bovdy pnvuTny yeved Oat, K.T.A-) 
if he had been a good man, it would have been his duty, &c. (implying 
ov« €xpqv). The latter construction, however, is very rare where 
the former would be admissible. 

The distinction between de ge rovrov gudety and eet dv ce rodTov 
gurciv would be expressed in Latin by te oportebat hune amare and 
te oporteret hunc amare. 


Remark 2. The greatest difficulty in understanding the forms 
explained in Note 3 is caused by the defect in the English verb 
ought, which makes it impossible to translate them accurately. 
Thus we translate ov« édet ce rovTo moujoat (or woreiv), non oportuit 
te hoc facere, you ought not to have done this, expressing the past 
time by the tense of the Infinitive, which we should express by the 
past tense of ought if there were one. (You oughted not to do this 
would represent the Greek and Latin idiom. The vulgar ex- 
pression you had n’t ought comes very near it.) 

A further trouble appears when such phrases as ovk édet ce TovTo 
rovcty refer to present time, meaning you ought not to be doing this 
(as you are). The Imperfect here refers to present time, as it does 
in the ordinary construction of § 49,2. The Latin has the same 
idiom, non oportebat te hoc facere. But in English, owing to the 
defect in the verb ought, we are obliged to use the simple present; 
so that. we cannot distinguish in translation between ge oe pidceir, 
oportebat te amare, and det oe dudeiv, oportet te amare, — both be- 
ing expressed by you ought to love, although the former implies but 
you do not love, while the latter implies no condition. 

It needs perhaps to be added, that the tenses of the infinitive here 
express no time of themselves, but are used in the ordinary con- 
structions of § 15, 1, and § 23, 1. The equivalent Latin forms 
(facere representing both mneiy and woijoat) will make this clear. 


Remark 3. It must not be understood that the Imperfects ¢ypiv 
ger, &c. with the Inumtive are always used in the construction of 
Note 3. Thus ée dé pévew, in Dum. F, L, 379, 14, means simply 
tut he wis obliged to remain (and did remain). 
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Nove 4. (a.) In Tl, XXTI, 526 ké is use. with a secondary 
tense of the Indicative in protasis, apparently adding nothing to the 
sense. (See § 50, 2. N. 2, b.) 


Ei 8¢ & ert mporépw yé vero Spduos dudorépacow, 
fool 
T@ Kév piv wapedace’ ovd’ adudnprorov EOnxev. 


(6.) When dy stands in the protasis with a secondary tense of the 
Indicative in Attic Greek, the expression is so obviously an apodcais 
at the same time, as to present no difficulty. “Ay can never coa- 
lesce with ei to form édv in these sentences, as it always belongs to 
the verb. E. g. 


Ei rolvuy rodro icxupéy fv dv rovr@ Texunptov, Kapol yeverOo TeKpA- 
ptov, k.7.A., Uf then this would have been a strong proof for him (sc. had 
he had it to bring forward), so let it be also a proof for me, &c. Drm. 
Timoth. 1201,19. (This sentence properly belongs to the class of 
§ 49, 1; for the protasis really is if it is true that this would have been 
a proof, to which the apodosis in the Imperative corresponds.) In 
Dem. Cor. 260, 2, cai ris obx dv dréxreweé pe dikaiws, el te rev bmap- 
Xovrav TH wéder Kahdv Adyw pdvoy KaTacxuve ETEXEipya” dv;— 
if we retain the final dy (which is strongly supported by Mss. autho- 
rity), we must translate ef érexeipno’ dv if it is true that I would 
(under any circumstances) have undertaken, &c., and not simply if I 
had undertaken (ci émexeipnoa). See § 50, 2, Note 2, a; and § 
63, 2. 


Nore 5. In some cases the Aorist is found in the apodosis refer- 
ring to present time, after a protasis in the Imperfect; it always 
denotes, however, a momentary or sudden occurrence, or some other 
idea which the Imperfect would not express so well. E. g. 


Ei pév ody ov pe jpdras te Trav viv Of, eimov dy, K.T.A., if then 
you ‘were asking me any one of the questions before us, I should (at 
once) say, &c. Prat. Euthyph. 12 D. Ei éweOvpers ravrns (ris 
codias),- kai éya oe ériyyavov dvepwrav, x.t.d., Ti div pot ame- 
kpive; tf you desired this kind of wisdom, and I happened to be asking 
you, &c., what should you reply? [PLat.] Theag. 123 B. See also 
Puat. Prot. 313 A; Gorg. 447 D; Symp. 199 D. 


Nore 6. (a.) In a very few passages in Homer we find the Op- 
tative with xé in the apodosis referring to the Ah where we should 
expect a secondary tense of the Indicative. E. g. 

Kai vi ev év6’ dwddowro dvak dvipay Aiveias, ef pr) dp’ &) vdnce 
Atés 6uydrnp ’Adpodirn, Aencas would have perished, had not Aphrodite 
quickly perceived him, Il. V, 811. Kai wi kev év® dmddotro”Apns 
Gros modépoto, ef pr "HepiBoia ‘Eppéa efnyyesdev. Il. V, 388. (In 
both these cases daero would be the regular form, in Homeric as 
well as in Attic Greek.) So Il. XVH, 70, é6a xe Héporis used 
for évOa x epepev, he would have carried. So Il. V, 85, Tudeidny 3 
ovx dv yvolns morépotor perein, you would not have known to which 
army he belonged: tur the dependent Optative, see § 34, 3, Note. 
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(b.) The Imperfect Indicative is not used in Homer in the con- 
struction of § 49, 2 referring to present time. (See Note 1.) Ina 
few vases where the Attic Greek would use that form, we find the 
present Optative in Homer. E. g. 

Ei pév res ov bverpov "Ayatav dddos Eviome, Weddds kev Paiper, 
kal vor dilolpeda padrov, i. e. if any other one had told it, we 
should call it a falsehood, and should rather turn away from it. Il. TI, 
80. In Il. XXIII, 274, we find the Optative in both protasis and 
apodosis, where the Attic Greek would use the Imperfect Indica- 
tive: ef viv émi GA@ dOAcvotper, FT av eyo Ta mpdra haov 
khioinvde hepoiuny, i. e@. if we were now contending in honor of 
another (than Patroclus), I should take the first prize and bear it to my 
tent. The present Optative in Homer is used also in its regular 
sense, referring to the Future (See § 50, 2.) The constructions 
included in this note seem to be a relic of an ancient use of the 
Optative in conditional sentences like that of the secondary tenses 
of the Latin Subjunctive. (See Appendix I.) For the similar 
Homeric use of the Present Optative in expressious of a wish, see 
§ 82, Rem. 2. 


B. Future Conditions. 


§ 30. 1. When a supposed future case is stated dis- 
tinctly and vividly (as in English, 7f Z shall go), the 
protasis takes the Subjunetive with éav, av (4), or Hv 
(Epic ed xe or ai xe). 

The apodosis denotes what will be the result, if the 
condition of the Protasis shall be fulfilled. It therefore 
takes the Future Indicative, or some other future form, 
like the Imperative. E. g. 


"Edy tt AdBw, dao cor, if I (shall) receive anything, I will give it to 
you. "Edv rt ddBys, dds por, if you receive anything, give it to me. Fi de 
kev ds EpEns Kai ro meiOwvrat Ayal, yroon eel’ ds & nyepdvov 
kakds ds té vu Aawy, but if you shall do thus and the Achaeans obey 
you, you will then learn both which of the leaders and which of the 
soldiers is bad. Il. II, 364. (For ef xe see § 47, 2.) Ad « adrov 
yoo vnpepréa mavt’ evérovra, €ogw puv xdalvay Te ytTGvd Te, etpara 
and. Od, XVII, 549.. So at xe dor, Il. I, 128. (See § 47, 1, 
Note.) El pév kev Mevédaov ’AdéEavSpos katamé pun, adits éreb 
“Ekevny €xéro kal xrnpara mdvra, qpeis 8 ev vyecot vedmeOa mov 
romdpoow: ei dé x "AdeEavdpov kreivy EavOds Mevedaos, Todas ere 
‘Ed¢yqy kat xripara avr amodotvac. Il. I, 281. Here eyéra 
veopeda (Subj. in exhortation), and dro8otva (Infin. for Impera 
tive) are in the apodosis. A ka rivos 2Aq Kepaov Tpdyoy, alya ru 
Aawpg-. Tueoc. I, 4. “Av d€ ris dvOvoTqrat, otv ip mwetpa 
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0 Speda xetpnicIat, if any one shall stand opposed to us, we will try 
to overcome him. Xen. An. VII, 3,11. *Av yj viv €OédNapev exer 
Todeueiy alte, evOaS’ tows dvayxacOyodpeba tovre movi, if we 
shall not new be willing to fight him there, we shall perhaps be forced to 
do so-here. Dem. Phil. I, 54, 20. Here viv refers to time immedi- 
ately following the present: if Dem. had meant if we ure not now 
willing, he would have said ef pi viv €Oédopev (§ 49, 1). *Hv 
yap raira adds épto@peda, duewov Bovrcvadpeda kai wept roy 
Gov. Isoc. Pac. p. 162 D.§ 18. *Hy 8€ thy eipquny rornodpeda, 
kal ToovTous Huds aitols TapdaXwpey, pera WOAATS dopadreias THY 
mod oixnaoper. Ib. p. 163 A. § 20. "Edy ody ins viv, rére 2aet 
oixos; XEN. Cyr. V, 3, 27. Kai yp@ atrois, dav Sén tT, and use 
them, if there shall be any need. 1b. V, 4, 30. *Hy peév addepov 
aipjaobe, pyxere Feete Sedpo avev driv, ef cwdpoveire’ iy dé 
eipnyns Soxgnre SeioOa, dvev Strwv FeeTe’ as Se Karas eer Ta 
tyérepa, hy pido yevnaGe, epot werdnoes. Ib. II, 2, 13. 'Eay 
yap ti oe av@ xuxdv memoinkos, 6pokoy& ddieiv' édv pevroe pndev 
aiveapac kakdy memounkos pnde BovAndeis, ov kal od at 6podoyy- 
wets pnbdev bn’ éuod ddixeicOar; Ib. V, 5,13. (Here dpodoyo must 
be understood as referring to the future, like épodoygoes. § 10,1, 
N. 7.) Eady ph} of piidaopa Bacthevaowary f of Baowas pPtdo- 
codpnowoty, ovk grt kaxay maida tais wddeow, unless either the 
philosophers shall become kings or the kings philosophers, there is no 
escape from troubles for states. PLat. Rep. V, 473 D. Aidwo’ éxay 
kreivecy éavurov, hy rade evo OH Aéyov. Sopu. Phil. 1342. "Eady 
ph jpiv BeBondyrdres Gory, od Set pas abrois Bonbetv, if they 
shall not have assisted us, there is no need of our assisting them. “Hy 
Ge TOU Aowrod wor apPéeAwpat xpovov, kakior’ dmwohoipny, i. e 


may I perish, if I ever take them away. Arist, Ran, 586. (See §34,1.) 


Remark 1. It will be seen that the apodosis in this construction 
may take any form of the verb that refers to the future,—the 
Future Indicative, the Imperative, the Subjunctive in exhortations 
and prohibitions, the Infinitive in any future sense, or the Optative 
in wishes. Tt may also contain a Present Indicative including a 
reference to the future (like ypq or dei) or a Present merely used 
emphatically for the Future, like éyohoyé above quoted from XEN. 
Cyr. V, 5. 18, or madd ¢ore from Puat. Rep. 473 D. 


Remark 2. The English (especially the colloquial language) 
seldom expresses the important distinction between this form of 
protasis and that of § 49, 1. Thus modern usage allows us to use 
the inexact expression if he wishes, not merely for ef BotAeras (if he 
now wishes), but alse for éav Boudyras (if he shall wish). The sense, 
however, generally makes the distinction clear. 


Note 1. The Future Indicative with ¢ is very often used 
in the protasis in the same sense as the Subjunctive with édy, 
sometimes alternating with it in the same sentence. This is 
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merely a more vivid form of expression than the Subjunctive, 
both corresponding to the English if J shall do this, &c. EH. g. 

Ei yap AxiAdeds ofos emi Tpdecot payxetrac, obd€ piv eovor 
modaxea InAelwva, if Achilles shall fight, &c. I. XX, 26. El de ay’ 
és rédcnov TaANTEaL, FTE O dio pryjoe médepdv ye, Kal et x’ éré- 
pot mda. I. V, 350. Ei 8€ mpés rovrovor ere reheuTHoes Tov 
Biov 3, otros éxeivos tov ob Cyreis BABtos KexAjo Oa: afids ort. HoT. 
J, 32. (See Rem. 1.) Ei py xadé€ers yA@ooar, éorat cot xakd. 
Eur. Aeg. Frag. 5. Ei d¢ pi roir’ émcdeifer, mas xpy ravrn rH 
mpoxAnoet mpocéxet ipas tov voiv; Dem. Aph. I. 829, 28. Ei 8 bpeis 
Gro re yvdaaeabe, & pi yévorro, riva olecOe abtiy yuxjy Ebew; 
Dem. Aph. II, 842, 15. (heterring to the same thing, p. 834, 24, 
Demosthenes had said av yap dwmoguyn pe ovros, 6 py yévorro, THY 
éroBediav dprjow.) *Hv €GéXapev drodvnckew tmép trav Sixaiov, 
eddSoxipnooperv* ef S€ PoBnadpeba rods Kuvduvous, eis Todds Tapa- 
xas karaoricopev tuas avrovs. Isoc. Archid. p. 138 A. § 107. 

This use of the Future must not be confounded with its less com- 
mon use in present conditions, § 49, 1, N. 3, where it is not equiva- 
lent to the Subjunctive. 


Nore 2. ‘In the Homeric language the following peculiari- 
ties appear in this construction :— 

(a.) The Subjunctive with xe is sometimes used in the 
apodosis instead of the Future Indicative, thus making the 
apodosis correspond in form to the protasis. E. g. 

Ei 8¢ xe py Sayow, eyd 8é xev adros EXwpat, and if he do not 

ive her up, I will take her myself. Il. I, 324. (Compare I, 137.) 
his gives a form of sentence analogous to that in which the 
oe is used in both protasis and apodosis. See § 87, Note. 
(For the use of 5€ in apodosis, see below, § 57.) 

(5.) “Hy is the only contraction of ¢e av found in Homer. 
The most common Homeric form is, however, ef xe (sometimes 
el d¢ xe). Ei dv is rarely found, as JI. III, 288. 


(c.) Elke or ai xe is sometimes found even with the Future 
Indicative in Homer. E. g. 

Al kev dvev epébev .. . . "Ihiov me@idqoerac, od EGednoe 
éxrépra., taro rovro. Il. XV, 213. 

For xé (and even dv) with the Future in apodosis, see § 37, 2. 

(d.) The simple ei (without a or «é) is often used with the 
Subjunctive in Homer, apparently in the same sense as ef xe OF 
the Attic édy. E. g. 

Ei’ at ris painot Oedy evi oivom mévre, TARTOpat ev orhbegow 
€xav raharevbéa Gupdv. Od. V, 221. Obd€ wddwde pyopat, el mq 
wou tt mepippay Lnvedémea ehOepev or pivnatv. Od. a , 372, 
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Nore 3. (a.) The Homeric use of the simple e? with the 
Subjunctive continues in lyric poetry, and is found in the 
chorus of the Attic drama, and even in some passages of the 
ordinary dialogue. E. g. 


Ei ydp Oavys kal redeurioas djs. Sopu. Aj. 496. Avorddawa 
Tap’ éyd, et cov orep OG. Sopu. O. C. 1442. El pho eeddya 
ek Tide Ths yijs, ovderore Bidcopa. ARIST. Eq. 698. EZ ris 0 
1 doxov Adyoy eoddv dkovay. Pinp. Isth. IV, 16. 


(®.) In Attic prose, this construction is extremely rare, and its 
existence is denied by many high authorities; if we follow the Mas., 
however, we must admit it in a few passages, as Tuuc. VI, 21: od 
vautixis otparias pdvov dei, dAAd Kai meCov moddv Evprreiv, dAdos re 
kat ef Evoraary ai mddets GoBydcica. (Here only a few of the 
worst Mss. read #y for ei.) 


Norz 4. For the change from the Subjunctive to the Optativo 
after secondary tenses in indirect discourse, seo § 74, 1. 


2. When a supposed future case is stated less dis- 
tinctly and vividly than it would be stated by the Sub- 
junctive (as in English, if I should go), the protasis 
takes the Optative with ei. 

The apodosis here denotes what would be the result if 
the condition of the protasis should be fulfilled, and 
takes the Optative with av. E. g. 


Ei €\6or, wavy’ dv ior, if he should go, he would seeall. Eio 
viros €O¢édou Gircew xndorrd re Oupo, rh Kev tis xelvov ye Kal 
éxredddorro ydporo, if she should be willing thus to love ywu, &c 
Od. IIT, 223. "H xev yn @qaae Uplapyos Tpidpoud re aides, addor 
re Tpa@es péya kev kexapoiarto bung, ci opaw rade wdvra wvGoiato 
papvapevouv. Tl. I, 255. (See § 47, 2.) "ANN ef poi re widoto, Td 
kev Todv képdiov etn. DU. VII, 28. Eins dopntis ove av, el tpac- 
gots xaddés. AgscH. Prom. 979. Ei Sé€ tes rovs xparoivras rob 
mAnbous ew dperiy Tpotpe ecev, duorepous dv dvnaere. Isoc, 
ad Nicocl. p. 16 C. § 8 El ris réiv cot cuvdvrav émap bein moretv 
& od tvyxdvers edhoyay, Tas ox &v GO\uwraros etn; Isoc. Busir. p. 
230 C. § 47. Ovdd€ yap &v Mndoxds pe 6 Bacidedrs éematvoin, et 
é€€eXatvvorpe rors evepyeras. XEN. An. VIL, 7,11. Ei py duvardn 
ir airaév cin cobijva, dwoxreivacp ay éuavrdv. Dem. Eubul 
1820, 25. O08 ei mdvres EAOorev Mepoa, mAnGe ye ody VmepBa- 
Aolped’ &v rovs wodguiovs. Kun. Cyr. II, 1, 8. Ov wordy av 
ddoyia cin, ef PoBotro rév Odvarov 6 rowdros; PLAT. Phaed. 68 
B. Oikos 8 airés, ei POoyyiv AdBot, cahéorar dv réEerev 
Arscu. Ag. 37, [lds ovv ovx dy olerpdrara mdvrav eyo meTavddt 

5% 
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einv, ef ene Ynpicavro elva Lévov; how then should I not have 
suffered (lit. be in the condition of having suffered) the most pitiable of 
all things, if they should vote me a foreigner? Dum. Eubul. 1812, 1% 
(See § 18, 1, and examples of the Perfect Optative there quoted.) 


Remark. (a.) This form of the conditional sentence must be 
especially distinguished from that of § 49, 2; the more so, as we often * 
translate both em dv-and jv dy by the same English expression, u 
would be; although the latter implies that the supposition of the 
protasis is a false one, while the former implies no opinion of the 
speaker as to the truth of the supposition. 


(8.) On the other hand, the distinction beween this form and that 
of § 50, 1 is less marked, and it is often of slight importance which 
of the two is used in a particular case. Thus it is often nearly in- 
different in English whether we say if we shall go (or if we go), it 
will be well, or if we should go, it would be well; in Greek, the former 
is cay €\Owpev, kadras eer, and the latter is ef €AGoipev, Karas av 
éxou. (See § 48,1, B, Rem. 2.) In writing Greek, this distinction 
can generally be made, by first observing the form of the apodosis 
in English; if that is expressed by would, it should be translated by 
the Greek Optative with dv; if it is expressed by will, it should be 
translated by the Future Indicative. (Other forms of the apodosis, 
as the Imperative, will present no difficulty.) The form to be used 
m the prolasis will then appear from the rules for dependence of 
Moods (§ 32 and § 34); the Optative will require another Optative 
with e/ in the dependent protasis (i. e. the form of § 50, 2, ef €X Guc- 
pev, katas dv éxor); while the future Indicative or any other 
primary form will require a Subjunctive with éay, or a Future Indi- 
cative with ei (i. e. the form of § 50,1, day €A\Owpev, xadas é£et, 
or ef €Xevodpeda, kadds eet). 

In indirect discourse we often find an Optative in protasis, which 
merely represents the same tense of the Subjunctive or Indicative 
in the direct discourse. See § 69, 1; § 74,1; and § 77. 


Nore 1. Cases of the omission of dv in an apodosis of this class 
are rare; they occur chiefly in Homer, less frequently in the Attic 
poets (even then chiefly in questions, and after such expressions as 
ov< éo8 dma@s), and seldom or never in Attic prose where the text 
is beyond suspicion on other grounds. LE. g. 

‘O &€ xepuddiov AdBe xerpt Tudeidys, peya Epyov, & ov Svo 7 dvdpe 
déporev, which two men could not lift (if they should try). Il. V, 
303. (See § 52, 2.) Téav, Zed, Sivacw tis dvdpav imepBacia kat a- 
cxot; Soru. Ant. 605. AAA’ iméprodAuov avdpds ppornua ris 
Aéyor; Auscu. Choeph. 594. “Ear’ ody émws *AAknotis és yipas 
podros; Eur. Ale. 52. Odx @o6 Gras X€Earpe tra Yevdy Kadd. 
Auscu. Ag. 620. Ovx gor dre peifova poipay veipacp’ 4 avi. 
Auscu. Prom. 292. Ids ody rdé’, as eimou tis, eEnudpraves; i. c 
as one might say. Eur. Andr. 929. "Qomep eimor tis rémos, as ons 
would say rox os. (?) Arist. Av. 180. 
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_Norr 2. (a.) The adverb dy is sometimes used with the Opta- 
tive in the profasi:, but only when the protasis is itself at the same 
time an apodosis, with another protasis expressed or implied. This 
is, of course, no exception to the general rule (§ 39); and it is to be 
noticed that the dy in this case aan belongs strictly to the verb, 
and never joins the ef to form édv. E. g. 


Ovroe wavredds, ov8 ef py Totjoarr’ av TovTo, evxarappovynrdy 
euTw, it is not wholly to be despised, even if you would not do this (if 
an opportunity should occur). Dem. Phil. I, 44, 80. Kai eyo, eimep 
Or@ to dvOparev wetOoipnny dv, kai cot weiGopat, if J would trust 
any other man (if he shoul. give me his word), I trust you. Puat. 
Prot. 329 B. Ei ye pndé dutdoy dxpary SeEaiped” dv, mas ovK 
G£iov airéy ye puddEacbat Towodrov yeveoOar; if we would not take 
even a slave who was intemperate (sc. if one should be offered), &c. 
Xen. Mem. I, 5, 3. (Such conditional sentences as the three pre- 
veding belong properly under § 49, 1. Compare the last example 
under § 54, Rem.) See § 49, 2, N. 4, 6. 

So occasionally in Homer; as Il. V, 273, ei rourw ke Ad Botpev, 
dpoiveda xe Kdéos éobddv, if we could (in any case) obtain these, we 
should gain great glory; and Il. I, 60, Ei xev Oavarov ye puyorer, if 
we would escape death (where ei Odvaroy quyowsev would mean if we 
should ever escape death). 


(®.) Commonly, however, when ef xe occursin Homer, xé belongs 
to the ei, and no force of an apodosis is perceptible. Here, as in 
final clauses (§ 44, 1, N. 3, a), the «é adds nothing to the sense that 
can be expressed in English. E. g. 

Ilds dv éya Sou per’ dbavdrovor Ocoiow, et Kev “Apns olxotro 
xpéos kai Secpdy advéas. Od. VII, 352. Tav xév ror xapioairo 
natip dmepeior’ dmowa, et kev cue (adv memvdoir’ ent mow 
’Axaav. Il. VI, 49. 

But if the «é is separated from the ei (except by pév, dé, ré, ydp, 
&c.), or if the sense shows clearly that it belongs to the verb, it is 
the sign of an apodosis, as in the Homeric examples under (a). 
See § 49, 2, N. 4, a. 


Nore 3. It follows from § 26, that the Future Optative cannot 
be used in protasis or apodosis, except in indirect discourse to rep- 
~esent a Future Indicative of the direct discourse. 


Nors 4. For a rare Homeric use of the Optative for the Imper- 
fect or Aorist Indicative, see § 49, 2, N. 6. 


II. Present and Past General Suppositions. 


§ 6. A present or past supposition is said to be 
general, when the protasis refers indefinitely to any one 
of a series or class of acts, and not to a definite act or 
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a definite series of acts. The apodosis must express a 
customary or repeated action or a general truth. 

Here the protasis takes the Subjunctive with eap 
after primary tenses, and the Optative with e after 
secondary tenses. The apodosis may take the Present 
or Imperfect Indicative, or any other form which im- 
plies repetition. E. g. 

“Hv more Saopds ixy tat, oot Td yépas word peifoy (sc. eoriv), if 
ever a division comes, your prize is always much greater. Il. I, 166. 
Hy éyyts €XOn Odvaros, ovdeis Bovrerat Ovnoxewv, if (or when) death 
cumes near, no one is (ever) willing to die. Eur. Alc. 671. “Aras 
Adyos, dv dwj Ta mpdyyara, pdraidy Te aiverar kai Kevdv, all speech, 
if deeds are wanting, appears mere emptiness and vanity. Dem. Ol. 
II, 21, 20. Avaredet pica, ov« qv Tis Te avTdv GOtK]H, GAN édv Twa 
imontetan Bedriova éavrov eivat, he continues to hate, not if any 
one wrongs him, but if he ever suspects that any one is better than him- 
self. Xun. Cyr. V, 4, 35. EtAaBod ras diaBodds, dv Wevdeis dary, 
beware of slanders, even when they are false. Isoc. Demon. p. 5 
C.§ 17. 

El 3 riwas OopvBoupévovs ata Oorro, Td airtoy TovTou cKonay 
katagBevvivar Thy Tapayny emeiparo, whenever he sawany falling in- 
to disorder, he always tried, &. KEN. Cyr. V, 8, 55. Ovdx amedel- 
mero ért avrov, ed un Te dvayKaioy ein, he never left him, unless there 
was some necessity for it. XEN. Mem. IV, 2,40. El ris dvreimo., 
cidds reOvnxer, if any one refused, he was immediately put to death. 
Tuoc. VII, 66. "Hy rots pev dpOadpois emxovpnpa tis xLdvos, et TIS 
pédav re éxwy mpd tay dpGarpay mopevorto, Tay dé roday ei Tis 
kuvotro. XEN. An. 1V. 5,13. ’AAN ef ze py Peporper, Grpuvev 
pepe. Eun. Alc. 755. "Emeidq d¢ eidov abrov raytora, cvddaBdvres 
dyovow dvtixpus os dmoKrevovvres, ovmep Kal Tovs GAdous dméaarttor, 
el ria AnoTHY i) Kakoupyov GvAAAdBoterv, i. e. where they had been 
in the habit of killing any others whom they took. Lys. Agor. p. 
137, § 78. 

The QOptative in these examples, referring to past time, must 
be especially distinguished from the Optative in ordinary protasis 
(§ 50, 2), referring to the future. Ei and édy in this construction are 
almost equivalent to dre or érav (which are the more common ex- 
pressions), and the protasis has precisely the same construction as 
the relative sentences of § 62. 

The Present and Aorist Subjunctive and Optative here do not 
differ except as explained in Remark before § 12. 


Remark. The gnomic Aorist, and the other gnomte and 
iterative tenses of § 30, can be used in the apodosis of these 


general propositions. The gnomic Aorist, as usual, is cons 
sidered a primary tense (§ 32, 2). E. g. 
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"Hy ogadrdouv, dvrehnicavres G\a emARpwvay thy xpeiay, 
tf they fail, they aiways supply the deficiency, &. Tuuc.I, 70. *Hy 
8é tes Tovrav re wapaBaivyn, (nuiavy avrois éeméOecarv, they 
(always) wmpose a penalty upon every one who transgresses. XEN. 
Cyr. I, 2, 2. Ei tues tdoedv mn rots oderépovs émxparoivras, 
dveOdpanaay dv, whenever any saw their friends in any Shy 
victorious, they would be encouraged (i. e. they were encouraged in all 
such cases). Tuuc. VII, 71. (See § 30, 2, and XEN. Mem. IV, 6, 
13, there quoted.) 


Norse 1. The Optative in this construction is very rare in 
Homer, although it is very common in the equivalent relative sen- 
tences (§ 62). 


Nore 2, Here, as in ordinary protasis, the poets sometimes use 
the simple ei with the Subjunctive instead of dav. (See § 50, 1, N 
3.) E.g. 

Elzep ydp te xdXov yt kal airipap kararéeyn, 
*AAAd ye Kal perdmiobev exer Kdrov, Sppa teAcooy. Il. I, 81. 
Ei d€ Pvyn pev kijpa ravndeyéos Oavaroo, 

Nuxyoas 6 aixpijs dyAaov edyos €An, 
Tldvres puv tipdow duds véor 76€ madarol, 

TloAAa dé repava mada épyerat eis Aidqv. TyRt. XT, 35. 
*AAN’ dvdpa, kel tes 7 codes, Td pavOavery 
TI6AN aicxpov ovdév kai 7d pi Teiverw dyav. Sopn. Ant. 710. 


Norsz 3. The Indicative is sometimes found in the place 
of the Subjunctive or Optative in a general protasis of this 
kind. Here the speaker merely refers to one of the many 
cases in which the event may occur, as if it were the only 
case, — that is, he states the supposition as if it were particular, 
and not general. E. g. 

Ei ris dio } Kal mdéous Tis Nugpas Noyilerat, pdrads éore, if 
any one counts upon two or even more days, he is a fool. Soru. Trach. 
944. "ENevdépws modtrevopev, ob bt dpyns Tov médas, et Kad’ Hdovhy Te 
3p4, exovres, i. e. not (having a habit af) being angry with our neigh- 
bor, if he acts,in any case as he pleases. Tuuc. Il, 37. (Here the 
Indicative 8p is used as if some particular act of some one neighbor, 
and not any act of any neighbor, were in the speaker’s mind.) Ev 
ris rt érnpata, dmexpivorto, if any one asked anything, they replied (ta 
all such). Tuuc. VII, 10. "Epivet ob« ef ris xaxds mdoyov nydve- 
ro, GAN’ ef tis edepyerovpevos dxdpioros haivorro. XEN. Ages. 
XI, 3. (Here, without any apparent reason, the writer changes 
from the Indicative to the Optative.) See § 62. N. 1. 

This use of the Indicative is exceptional in Greek, but it is the 
regular construction in Latin and English. See § 48, If Rem, 2. 
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Ellipsis and Substitution in Protasis or Apodosis. 


§ 52. 1. Very often the protasis is not expressed 
ff its regular form with «& or édv, but is either implied 
in something that precedes or follows, or expressed in 
a participle, a preposition with its case, an adverb like 
ovrws, or some other part of the sentence. 

When a participle takes the place of a protasis, it is 
always in the same tense in which the finite verb which 
it represents would itself have stood after e or édv, in 
the Indicative, Subjunctive, or Optative. (See § 109, 
6.) The Present participle stands for both Present and 
Imperfect, and the Perfect for both Perfect and Pluper- 
fect. (See § 16,2; § 18,38, Rem.) HE. g. 


Otre eobiover melo # SUvavrar pepew, Stappayetey yap dy* obr 
dudrévvurrat mreiw i} SUvavrar pepe, dmomviyetev yap dv, they do 
not eat more than they can bear, for (if they should) they would burst, 
&c. Xen. Cyr. VII, 2, 21. Adroi dv émopevOnaay 7 of dddou' a 
& brofiya ovk fv Gdn } radry éxBivat, they would have gone them- 
selves where the others went; but the animals could not go otherwise 
than as they did. Xun. An. IV, 2,10. So# yap dv AwByoato, . 
Il. I, 232, 

Todro rowivres ed mpd&ovow (i. e. cov rotoatv), if they shall do 
this (habitually), they will prosper. Toito mouoavres ed mpd€ovow 
(i. Caddy motnowary), if they shall (once) do this, they will prosper. 
Tovro mowotvres ed dv mpdrrouey (i. e. ef rotoier), if they should do 
this (habitually), they would prosper. Totro moujcavres eb dv mpdrrovev 
(i. @. ef rornoacer), if they should (once) do this, they would prosper. 
Todro motobvres ev dv Exparrop (i. €. ef emolovy), if they were doing 
this (or if they had been doing this), they would be in prosperity. Toiro 
rocavres eb dy éxparrov (i. e. ef émoinaayr), if they had done this, 
they would be in prosperity. ; 

Tlés djra dikns otans 6 Lets odk dwddadev tov marép’ abrov 8hoas; 
i. e. how is it that Zeus has not been destroyed, if Justice exisis? ARIST. 
Nub. 904. (Here Sixys ofons represents ef diky eoriv.) "ANN elodpe- 
o6a Séuous mapacreixovres (i. e. day mapacteiyapev), but we 
shall know, if we shall enter the house. Sopu. Ant. 1255. 30 8€ kAVov 
eiger raya (i. e. cay kAvgs), but you will soon know, if you listen. 
Arist. Av. 1375. So pi) paddy, unless I learn, for éav py pddo, 
Nub. 792. Kai xev roir’ Oddo Ards ye deddvr0s dpécOa, and 
this I should like to obtain, if Zeus would only give it. Od. I, 390. 
(Here Aids d:ddvros = ef Zeds 8Soin.) Toadrd rv yuvaki ovvvaior 
txous (i. e. ef ovrvaiois), such things would you suffer, if you should 
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live with women. Axscu. Sept. 195. O28 dy cvomfoays thy drqy 
Spay aoreixovaay dorois (i.e. ef épdus). SopH. Ant. 185. ’A@nvaiav 
Be 76 aité rotro maddvra@r, Simdaciay dv tiv Sivapw eixdlerOa 
(oizac), but if the Athenians should ever suffer this (naOévrav = el 
ani I think it would be inferred that their power was twice as 
great. Tuuc. I, 10. (Here nothing but the context shows that 
maGdvrev does not represent ei érabov, if they had ever suffered.) 
Mappav 8 dy airnoavros fxdv ao: dépwv dv dprov, and if you ever 
asked for something to eat, 1 used to come bringing you bread. Arist. 
Nab. 1383. (Here airjoavros represents ei airnoecas in a general 
supposition, § 51. For fjxoy dy see § 30, 2, and § 42,3.) Lp 
yeverOa nriornoey av tis dxovoas (i. &. ef #xovcer), before it hap- 
pened, any one would have disbelieved such a thing, if he had heard it. 
Tuuc. VII, 28. Od yap dv perareibew tpas éCh-e ph Toadrns 
ovons rhs tmapxovons trodipews, for he would not be seeking to 
change your minds, if such were not the prevailing opinion (i. e. et py 
toautn fv). Dem. Cor. 304, 1. My karnyopyoavros Aicyivov 
pydev Ew ths ypapns ov’ av ey Adyor ovdéva émovovpyy Erepov (i. e. 
ei py Katnydpnoev). Ib. 236, 28. Ta aira adv énpake cal mpaortn 

axotaa (i.e. ef mparn edraxev), it (the soul) would have done the 
same, even if it had had the first choice bythe lot. PLat. Rep. X, 620 D 
So Tuuc. VII, 18, 1. 

Té pev em’ éxeiv@ modrdakts ay dieAvOnoar, if it had depended on 
him, they often would have been disbandéd. Isoc. Pan. p. 70 B. § 142. 
Atd ye bpas adrods mada dy dmodaderre, if it had depended on your~ 
selves, you would long ago have been ruined. Dem. Cor. 242,10. (So 
xa’ buds.) Tlddat yap av éverd ye Wyudhtopdray ededmxet dixny, 
for, if decrees were of any avail, he would long ago have suffered 
punishment. Dem. Ol. II], 32,16. (Here the protasis is implied in 
évexa Wopicpatov.) Odr@ yap odkére Tod ood macxoey av 
kax@s, for in that case we should no longer suffer. Dem. Phil. I, 44, 
12. So ws otte@ mepryevépevos dv, KEN. An. I, 1, 10. Ovd’ dv 
Sixaias és kaxdv recoil rr. SOPH. Ant. 240. 

In these cases the form of the apodosis will generally show what 
form of protasis is implied. When the apodosis is itself expressed 
by an Infinitive or Participle (§ 53), as in Tuvc. I, 10, the form of 
the protasis is shown only by the general sense of the passage. 


Remarg. The Future participle is not used in protasis to rep- 
resent the Future Indicative, as it would denote time future rela- 
tively to the time of the apodosis (§ 28), which the Future Indica- 
tive in protasis does not do, The Present and Aorist participles, 
representing the Present and Aorist Subjunctive, express future 
conditions, thus making the Future participle unnecessary. The 
Aorist participle in protasis can always represent an Aorist Subjunc 
tive in the sense explained § 20,N.1.  ~ 


Nore 1. An ellipsis of the yerb of the protasis takes place 
in the Homeric e & dye, for ef dé BovdrAe, dye. and in such ex- 
pressions as ef pi) dia rodro, had tt not been fur this. i. g. 
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EL 8 dye, rot xepadf xaravevoouat. Il, 1, 524, Et & dye iy, 
weipnoat, iva yrowot kal oide, but if you wish, come now, try tt. Il. iL 
302. Kal ef pn Sid tov mpuravy, evérecer ay, and, had it not been for 
the Prytanis, he would have been thrown in. PLat. Gorg. 516 E, 
(Compare dud ye ips, Dem. Cor. 242, 10, quoted § 52, 1.) Od yap 
as ef ph Sia Aakedaipoviovs, od8 as ef pi) Updéevov ody bmedéEarro, 
od ds ef ph Ov ‘Hynowmmoy, ob8 as ef pn dia 7d Kal 7d, €o@Onoav dy 
oi Paxeis, bx oTw TéTe danyyetdev, for he did not then report that, if 
it had not been for the Lacedaemonians, —or if they had not refused 
to receive Proxenus,—or if it had not been for Hegesippus,——or if it 
had not been for this and that,— the Phocians would have been saved. 
Dem. F. L. 364, 12. So ef py xpeudoas, had I not done it by hanging 
up, &c. ArisT. Nub. 229. So in alternatives: see Note 2, (Ch 
§ 53, Note 1.) ‘ 


Note 2. In alternatives, ei 8é py, otherwise, regularly intro- 
duces the latter clause, even when the former clause is negative. 
Ei d¢ pq is much more common than dav 6¢ py, even when dav 
pev with the Subjunctive precedes. E. g. 

Ilpés ratra py tomr’* ef S€ pi, cavrdv ror’ airtdcet, therefore do 
not beat me; but if you do, you will have yourself to blame for it. 
Arist. Nub, 1433. [ddepov ovk ciwy moveiv' ef S€ pr, kai adrot 
dvayxacbijccobat épacav didovs moreicbar obs od PBovdovrar, they said 
that otherwise (ei dé ph) they should be obliged, &c. Tuue. I, 28, 
Elnov (Ilavoavig) tod xnpuxos pi AelmecOar- ei dé pi, modcpov aitg@ 
Swapridras mpoayopeve, they ordered Irim not to be left behind by the 
herald: and uf he should be (et dé pn), (they told him) that the Spartans 
declared war against him. Id. I, 131. ’Eay pev re bpiv Sond deyew 
adydés, Evvoporoynaate* ef d€ py, wavTi Ady@ dvtiteivere. PLAT. 
Phaed. 91 C. Soin Dem. Phil. LI, p. 129, 14, ed pev weionre,.-+ 
ef S€ pup, K- TAA. 


2. The protasis is often altogether suppressed, leaving 
: . a” . . . ay 

only an Optative with av or an Indicative with av as an 
apodosis. Here some indefinite or general protasis is 
always implied; as if he pleased, if he could, if an 
opportunity should offer, if it were necessary, if it were 
true, if we should consider, if what is natural should 
happen, &c. EH. g. 

“lows dv ob Tis emitipnoere roils elpnucvors, perhaps some one 
might Ca he pleased) find fault with what hax been said. Isoc. Areop. 
p. 146 E.§ 36. 16 od« av Baoidjas dvd orop éywv dyopevotsy 
therefore you should not take kings upon your tonque and talk (i. e 


you would not, if you should do as you ought). Il. Il, 250. Touro otr 
Av obros @xou Aéyew ovM ipeis wetcoOeinre, neither would he ba 
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able to say this (if he should try), nor would you believe it. Drm. 
Andr. 598, 20. ‘Hdéas & dv éyay’ époiuny Aenrivny, bul I would 
gladly ask Leptines (if an opportunity should offer). Id. Lept. 496, 8 
Acckdta ds of Gerradot viv ovk dy chevOepor yévouvro dopevor, let 
him show that they would not now gladly become free (if they could). 
Id. Ol. If, 20,18. Bacidera oixodopeiv Hoxero, os dv ixavad aropdye- 
aOat etn, so that it might be strong enough to fight from (if it should be 
necessary), XEN. Cyr. III, 1, 1. 

Ob yap hv 6 1 dy emoreire, for there was nothing that you could 
have done (if you had tried). Dem. Cor. 240, 15. Toiwy 8 dv épyav 
} rover h avdvvav dméarynoayv; and from what acts, §c., would they 
have shrunk (i. e. if they had been required) ? Isoc. Pan. p. 57 C. 
§ 83. TloAAod yap dv ay dia, for they would be worth much (if that 
were true). Puat. Rep. I], 374 D. So Bovdoiuny dy (velim), J 
sould wish (in a certain future case) ; éBovdéyny dy (vellem), I should 
now wish (on a certain condition, not fulfilled). 

Nots. The Optative with dy, used in this way, often has 
the force of a mild command or exhortation, and sometimes 
a sense approaching that of the Future Indicative. E. g. 

Aeyots dv, you may speak (lit. you could speak, if you should desire 
it), implying «i BovAoto. SU pev kopiCotrs ay ceavrdv 7 Oédets, you 
may take yourself off whither you please. Sopu. Antig. 444. (This 
is merely a milder expression than kéule.) KAdoes dv 4n, doiBe 
mpoorarnpte, i. e. hear now. Id. El. 637. Xwpois dv eicw. Id. 
Phil. 674. So Antig. 1339. [oi od», épny eyo, Tpamoiped’ dv 
@rt; in what other direction then, said I, shall we turn (lit. should we 
turn, if we should wish)? Puat. Euthyd. 290 A. Otx dv pedeiuny 
tod Opdvov, I will not give up the throne. Arist. Ran. 830, 


Remark., In such examples as Hpr. I, 2, ‘EAAnvev rivds hace 
Sprdca Eipamnv: einoav 8 av ovro Kpires, there is no excep- 
tional use of the Optative with dv referring to the past; but the 
meaning is these would prove to be Cretans (if we should examine the 
case). So abrat 82 ovk dv roddai einaoar, these would not prove (on 
investigation) to have been many. Tuuc. I, 9. 


§ 53. The apodosis may be expressed by an Infini- 
tive or Participle, where the construction of the sentence 
requires it; eavh tense of the Infinitive or Participle 
representing zts own.tenses of the Indicative or Optative. 
(The Present includes also the Imperfect, and the Per- 
fect also the Pluperfect.) 

If a finite verb in the apodosis would have taken ay, 
that particle is joined with the Infinitive or Participle. 


The Present Infiuitive.or Participle with av represents 
a 
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either an Imperfect Indicative with av, or a Present 
Optative with av; the Perfect, either a Pluperfect Indic- 
ative or a Perfect Optative; and the Aorist, either an 
Aorist Indicative or an Aorist Optative. (See § 41.) 
The context must decide in each case, whether an In- 
finitive or Participle with ay represents the Indicative 
or the Optative. HE. g. 


‘Hyodpat, ef rovro woteire, mavra Kada@s éxeuv, I believe that, if you 
are doing thas, all is well. ‘Hyodpar, dav rotro moujre, mavta Kadds 
éf£ecv, L believe that, if you (shall) do this, all will be well. ‘Hyvipa, 
ei TovTo movotre, mavra Kahas dy éxeuv, I believe that, if you shod 
do this, all would be well. ‘Hyotpar, et rovro érouoare, wavra Kaddas 
dv éxeuv, I believe that, if you had done this, all would (now) be well. 
Oida ipas, av rodTo moire, eb mpatEovras, 1 know that, if you do 
this, you will prosper. Zxénpara tov padios dmoxrwyivtwy Kai dva- 
Brookopevav y ay, ef oto re joav, considerations for those who 
readily put men to death, and who would bring them to life again too, if 
they could. Pia. Crit. 48 C. CAvaBtwoxopevay dv = dveBiooxovro 
dv.) See the examples of each tense of the Infinitive and Participle 
with dy, under § 41 and § 73. 

Ilds yap oleobe dvoxepds dxovetv ’Odvvbious, ef Tis Te éyor kara 
idimmov kar’ éxeivovs tos xpdvous; how unwillingly do you think 
they heard it, if any one said anything against Philip in those times? 
Dem. Phil. I, 70, 25. (Here dxovew represents the Imperfect 
Fxovoy, § 15, 3.) For an example of the Perfect Infinitive with ay, 
representing the Pluperfect, see § 41, 2. 


Norte 1. The apodosis is sometimes omitted for effect, 
when some such expression as i¢ ts well can be. supplied, or 
some other apodosis at once occurs to the reader. E. g. 

"AAN’ ef wey Sdaovar yépas peydOvpos Axatol, dpoavres ard Oupdr, 
bras dvrdkwov torrar,—ei b€ xe py ddaow, eyo dé kev adrds EXopat. 
ll. I. 135. (Here we must understand ed ee, it will be well, or 
something similar, after gora:.) El mep yap x éOédyow ’Odvpmios 
do repomnris c& dav arupedigar* —6 yap word éprards éorw. Ll. 
I, 580. (Here we must understand he can do it after the protasis. 
The following ydp refers to this suppressed apodosis.) Ei pev éyo 
pas ixavas diddoKw olous det mpds GAAHAOUS eivat *—ei SE joy, Kai mapa 
Tay mpoyeyermpevov pavOdvere. KuEN. Cyr. VIL, 7, 23. Compare 
Agscu. Prom 835, 


Nore 2. Very often the apodosis is not directly expressed 
by the verb on which the protasis depends, but is merely im- 
plied in the context. Jere the form of the protasis is deter- 
mined hy the implied apodosis. In such sentences ef or édv 
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may generally be translated by supposing that, or in case that. 
E. g. 


Tovvexa viv ra od yotvad’ ixdvoua, at x ébédyo Oa keivov Avypav 
ddeOpov evameiv, therefore Iam now come to your knees, in case you 
shall be willing to tell me of his sad death Gi. e. that you may tell me, in 
case you shall be willing). Od. III, 92. See Od. I, 94. (Here ixavo- 
pac does not contain the apodosis to ai x’ é6édyo6a, which is rather 
implied in what follows.) Tay viv pw prnoaca mapéfeo Kat AaBeé 
youvav, al xev wos €OéAnory ent Toceoow dpnEat, grasp his knees, 
tn case he shall be willing to assist the Trojans (i. e. that you may cause 
him to assist them, if he shall be willing). Tl. 1,408. So ai xév ras 
Bovderae (often explained as an indirect question), Il. I, 66. Ovxodv 
ére €ANeimerar Th hv meiaaper tuas os xp Nas ddeivar; ix not 
this then still left to us,— in case we shall persuade you that you nust 
let us go (sc. to have you do this)? i. e. to have you let us go, if we 
shall persuade you that you must? Piart. Rep. 1, 327 C. *Axouvgoy kai 
éuob, édvy co ta’ta Sox7, hear me also, in case the same shall please 
you, i, e. that then you may assent to it. Ib. I. 858 B. “Eri cat viv 
Gpas mowodvrat, et tis emexnpuKevetat MHépoats, even to this day 
they invoke curses, if there is any one who sends heralds to the Persians. 
Isoc. Pan. p. 73 D. § 157. ‘Ixérar mpds oé Setp’ dpiypeda, et riva 
row Ppdgeras nuiv evepov, we are come hither as suppliants to you, 
in case you should tell us of some fleecy city (implying thinking that we 
might go and live in such a city, if you should tell us of one). ARIST. 
Av. 120. Of & @xrepov, ef dNw@oouvro, and others pitied them, 
in case they should be captured (i. v. thinking what they would suffer 
if they should be captured). Xen. An. 1.4.7. Lpds rav wodw, e¢ 
é€wtBonOotev, exopouv, they marched towards the city, in case they 
(the citizens) should rush out (i. e. that they might meet them, if they 
should rush out). THuc. VI, 100. Ov8 jv rot rodkcuou wépas ov8 
dradday} Pidtarme, ef 7) GnBaiovs kai Gerradods exOpods mownoece 
Th mode, i. @. Philip saw that he could neither end nor escape the war, 
unless he should make the Thebans and Thessalians hostile to the city. 
Tem. Cor. 276, 1. See Soru. 0. C.1770; Prat. Rup. IV, 434 A. 

In the examples from Homer and Plato the protasis belongs under 
§ 50, 1, the implied apodosis referring to the future; in the example 
from Isocrates the protasis belongs under § 49, 1; in that from 
Aristophanes, under § 50, 2, the implied apodosis being in the 
Optative with dy or some equivalent form; whilein the next three 
the protasis has been changed (on the principle of indirect discourse) 
from ef dddoorra, dv émBonOaow, and édv py moujoe of the direct 
discourse, on account of the past tense of the leading verb. Fora 
further explanation of this construction, and other examples, see 
§ 77, 1l.¢. See also § 71, N. 1, and the examples, which are to be 
explained on the principle of this note. 


Norx 8. Sometimes the adverb dv stands alone to represent. the 
apodosis, when the verb to which it belongs can be easily supplied 
from thy context. In like manner e alone may represent the pro 
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tasis. ‘rhe expression Somep av ef (sometimes written as one word, 
womepavei, quasi) includes both cases. See § 42, 8, N. 2, with the 
examples. 

“Qonep with the participle (§ 109, N. 9) generally belongs to an 
apodosis understood. So in such expressions as domep ei Aéyors, as 
(ut would be) if you should say. 


Nore 4. When waz ef is used for ef py, unless, there is an 
ellipsis of an apodosis after An». E. g. 


OLS ra dvdpara oldy te abrév eldévat, TAHY ef Tis Kapwdorads 
Tuyxdvet dy, it is not possible to know even their names, except (it ts 
possible) in case one happens to be a comedian. Prat. Apol. 18 C. 


Remark. Expressions of a wish like ef yap yévorro, O that it 
might be, and ei yap éyévero, O that it had been, are protases with the 
apodosis suppressed. See Rem. at the end of Sect. VI. 


Mixed Constructions. — Irregularities in Protasis or 
Apodosis. 


§ 54. The regular forms of protasis and apodosis ex- 
plained above (§§ 49, 50, 51) include by far the greater num- 
ber of the examples found in the classic authors. Many cases 
remain, however, in which the protasis and apodosis do not 
belong to the same form. These admit of various explana- 
tions : — 

1. (a.) When an Indicative in the protasis (in either of the 
constructions of § 49, 1 or 2) is followed by an Optative with 
a in the apodosis, the latter properly belongs to an implied 
protasis in the Optative (on the principle of § 52, 2). Thus, in 
the sentence ef rata ovras exe, odk dv dixaiws Koddforro, if this 
ts so, he would not justly be punished, xoddgouro dv belongs to a 
protasis in the Optative, if justice should be done, implied in 
Sixaiws; while the profasis ei.... éyes belongs as a condition 
to the expressed apodosis with its implied protasis. The sense 
therefore is, ¢f this ¢s so, (the result is that) he would not be 
punished tf justice should be done. The same principle applies 
to a primary tense of the Indicative in protasis, followed by a 
secondary tense with a» in apodosis. 

This is sometimes the meaning, when a Subjunctive or 
Future Indicative (§ 50, 1) is in the protasis, with an Optative 
with dy in the apodosis. (See the last two examples.) E. g. 
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Ei 8 rs dOavdrav ye xar’ odpavot eidjAovOas, ove Av tywye 
Geviow erovpavioiat paxoipny, but if thou art one of the immortals 
come from heaven, I would not fight against the Gods of heaven. Tl. 
VI, 128. (Here the principal protasis to paxolyny dv is implied, if 1 
should have my choice.) Tlohd yap dv etdaipovia en rept rods véovs, 
el eis pev pdvos adrovs Siadbeiper, of 8 ddXot OapeXovory, for 
there would (naturally) be great happiness, &c. Puat. Apol. 25 B. 
“Oar” et por kal péows yyotpevor paddov érépwv mpoceivar aita wodepelv 
emeioOnre, ovx dv eixdras viv rou ye ddtelv aitiav epoipny, if 
you were persuaded to make war by thinking, §c., I should not now 
justly be charged with injustice. Tuuc. I], 60. (Here a protasis 
to depoiuny dy is implied in eikdrws.) El yap obra épbas dwéartn- 
wav, ipets av od xpeav dpxotre, for if these had a right to secede, 
it would follow that your dominion is, unjust. Id. II, 40. El viv ye 
Suoruxotpev, mas tdvavri dy mpdrrovres ov aoloiped” av; if 
now we are unfortunate, how should we not be safe if we should do the 
opposite? Arist. Ran. 1449. (Here apdrrovres ei mpdrrouper is 
the principal protasis to which the optative refers.) Ei rodr’ éme- 
xXeipouv eye, ov« €oO Saris ove dv elxdras emiTipynoece pot, if 
I were undertaking to say this (§ 49, 2), every one would censure me 
with reason (i. e. ef ra eixdra rounoeev). Dem. Cor. 296, 24. (Here 
many. Mss., and Dion. Hal. p. 1054, read émeriynoe, the ordinary 
apodosis.) El pydéva tev dddov inmevew eiagayv, ov« dv oixalws 
épyilote Oe avrois. Lys. Alcib. II, § 8. 

Kairos tore roy ‘Yiepeidnv, eimep any pov viv karnyopel, waddov 
dv eixdras } Tévd’ EdSiaxev, and yet, if hers now making true charges 
against me, he would then have prosecuted Hypereides with much more 
reason than this man. Dem. Cor. 302, 24. (Here édiwxev av refers 
chiefly to the implied protasis, if he had done what was more reason- 
able.) Such examples seldom occur. 

Ovsé yap av rodAal yépupa dow, €xotpev av dmor Puydvres 
npeis ne XEN. ait 4, 19. ce the implied Asics is 
if we should wish to escape.) See An. V, 1, 9 

Spovpiov el wornoovrat, ris pev ys Bhdwrocev dy rt pépos, 
ov pévroi ixavdv ye ~orat Korver hpas, «7d. Uf they shall build a 
fort, they might (under favorable circumstances) injure some part of 
our land; but it will not be sufficient to prevent us, &e. Tuuc. I, 142. 


(3.) A Subjunctive or Future Indicative in the protasis 
sometimes depends on an Optative with dy in the apodosis, 
when no other protasis can readily be supplied. This expresses 
the protasis more vividly than the regular Optative. (See 
§ 50, 2, Rem. 8, and § 34,1, 5.) It must be remembered also 
that the Optative with a is sometimes merely a softened ex- 
pression for the Future Indicative (§ 52, Note). E. g. 


Edy roiro moiqow, kadas dy éxor, if I do this, it would be well, 
(Here the irregularity is the same in English as in Greek: the regu 
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lar form in both would be either éav rodro roujow, Karas Ler, if I a 
this, it will be well; or et rodro momoarut, Kadas dv exo, if I should do 
this, tt would be well.) Kat ovrws dv dewdrata wavtwv wadorey, el 
otro 6udynpor car’ exeivov tév avdpay Tois TpidkovTa yevynoovrar 
Lys. Agor. p. 139, 6. § 94. (Here we should expect ef yévowro.) 
Tév dromordrav pévt’ dv ein, el, a viv dvoway dpAtoxdvav Spas ékdas 
det, raira Suvpdeis wy wmpd&er. DemeOl. I, 16, 25. “Hy otv wddns 
pot Tov dixov TovTov Aayov, ok dv dwoduiny odd Av dBordy ovdevi, 
tf you shall learn this for me, I will not (or I would not) pay even an 
obol to any one. Arist. Nub. 116. (This and many other examples 
might be explained equally well on either principle, a or 6.) 


2. (a.) An Optative in the protasis sometimes depends 
upon a primary tense of the Indicative or an Imperative in the 
apodosis. This arises from the slight distinction between the 
Subjunctive and Optative in protasis, as édv Zyp and ed Zyou, for 
which the Latin has but one form, si habeat. (See § 48, I, B, 
Rem. 2.) In fact, the irregularity in ¢ rotro yévorro, mdvta 
cates €£ec, is precisely the same as in the English ¢f this should 
happen, all will be well, where the more regular apodosis would 
be all would be well, as in Greek, mavra xadas dv ty. E. g. 

"AN ef tis poe dvip dw’ Emorro kat GAXos, paddov Gadmopy Kal 
Oapourearepov ora. Il. X, 222. Ei O€Nowur vy oxomeiv ras pices 
ras tTév dvOporwv, evpnoopmev, k.t-A. Isoc. ad Nicocl. p. 23 D. 
§ 45. Elris rdde mapaBaivot, evayys €orw@. AxEscHin. Cor. § 110, 
In such cases the Optative is a less animated form of expression than 
the regular Subjunctive. 


(4.) The Optative sometimes stands in the protasis, when 
the apodosis contains a primary tense of a verb denoting 
necessity, obligation, propriety, possibility, &c., with an Infinitive, 
the two forming an expression that is nearly equivalent in 
sense to an Optative with av. E. g. 

Ei yap einoay Sto rwes evavrios vdpuor, ode dudorépas Eve Onmor 
Wndbicacbat, for if there should be two laws opposed to each other, 
you could not surely vote for both. Dem. Timocr. 711, 8. (See § 63, 
4, b.) This is analogous to the use of the Imperfect of the same 
verbs, explained in § 49, 2, Note 3. There, for example, évay aira 
éXGeiv, he could have gone, is nearly equivalent to 7\éev av, and here 
éveatw aire edOeiv, he could go, is nearly equivalent to €\Go« av. 


3. A few irregular constructions remain, which can be ex- 
plained only as cases of anacoluthon, in which the speaker 
adapts his apodosis to a form of protasis different from that 
which he has actually used. E. g. 
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"Eya per dy, ef Zxorpe, ds rdyiora Srra Cmotodpny mace Wép- 
cas. XEN. Cyr. II, 1,9. (Here éotuny dv is used as if ef elyor, 
if I were able, had preceded. We should expect zovoipyy dv, which 
1s found in one Ms.) Ei pev yap els yuvaixa owppoverrépav Eidos 
ueOetperv, duokrens av iv pédvos. Eur. Orest. 1132. (Here we 
should expect ety.) 


* 

Remark. The same apodosis, in either the Indicative or Opta- 
tive, may take one protasis in the Indicative referring to present or 
past time, and another in the Optative referring to a supposed future 
ease. E. g. j 

"Ey® ovv dewa dv env eipyacpévos, ei, dre pév pe of dpyovres Erar- 
Tov, ToTe pev Epevoy, Tod S¢ Oeod Tdtrovros, Nimoupe THY Taku, I 
should therefore (prove to) have behaved outrageously, if when the state 
authorities stationed me I stood my ground, but if now when God sta- 
tions me I should desert my post. Puat. Apol. 28 E. (Here the 
combination of the two acts is the future condition on which the 
apodosis depends.) "Emevyopuar maot rovros, ef addnO_ mpos tyas 
eiwotpme Kat elroy kat ror evdds ev To Snpe, edruyiav por Sodvat, 
i. e. if I should speak the truth and did speak it then, &c. Dem. Cor. 
274, 28. Ei 8e par gore pyre Fv pyr av eimeiv Exot pydeis pndéro 
kal thpepov, Ti Tay gUUBovAaY expay moreiv; but if there neither ts nor 
was (any such thing), and if no man yet even at this day could possibly 
tell of any, what ought the statesman to have done (which was not 
done)? Ib. 291, 28. (See § 50, 2, N. 2, and § 49, 2, N. 3.) 


§ 50. 1. Two or more protases, not co-ordinate, may be- 
long to one apodosis. E. g. 

Kal yap dv obrés rt dn, raxéws dpeis erepov Bidurmov roijoere, 
ai if é i i b iv. Dem. Phil. I, 43 
avreép OVT@ TWPOTEXNTE Tos Tpaykact TOV vouv. EM. ’ ’ 
12. Ei & jpev véoe dis cal yépovres, ef tis EEnuaprave, dSidov 
Biov aydvres eEwpOodped av. Eur. Suppl. 1084, Ei ris ce dvé- 
porto rovto, ti cart cyjpa; ef aitG cimes Ste orpoyyvddrys, et cor 
elev dmep éya, ewes Snmov dy br. cxjpd tr. Pua. Men. 74 B. 

2. It sometimes happens, that the apodosis is itself in a 
dependent sentence (as in a final clause), which determines its 
mood without reference to the preceding rules. In this case, 
if the leading verb is in a secondary tense, so that the apodosis 
takes the Optative, the protasis also takes the Optative by the 
general rule (§ 31, 1), even if it would otherwise have the 
Subjunctive. E. g. A 

Tatra 8 elev, ty ef pév kal viv mpoodorjnoarpe adrov épeiv, 
drrodoyovpevos wept aitrav StarpiBoupe, ci SE mapadrimorpe, viv 
aités eimor, and he said this, in order that, if on the one hand I 


should still expect him to tell it, I should waste time about it in my de- 
fence; but if on the other hand I should omit it. he might now ‘ell & 
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himself. Dem. Aph. I, 830, 8. (If a primary tense stood for edmev, wa 
should have, e. g. raira Aéyet, &’ cav pev mpogdoKynaw@ abrov epeiv, 
diarpiBo, édv dé rapadina, viv cimn.) 


Remark. For the forms assumed by such sentences when con- 
structed on the principle of indirect discourse, see § 77, 1. 


§ 56. After many verbs expressing wonder, delight, 
contentment, indignation, disappointment, and similar 
ideas, a protasis with «¢ may be used where a causal 
sentence would seem more natural. Such verbs are 
especially Cavpato, aicyvvouat, ayaTaw, and a@yava- 
kréo. E, g. 


Cavudta 8 gywye et pydels tudy pyr’ evOvpetra pyr dpyiterat, 
épay, x.t.d., I wonder that no one of you ts either concerned or angry, 
when he sees, &c. (lit. if no one is either concerned or angry, I wonder). 
Dem. Phil. I, 52,17. (See Rem. below.) “AAN’ éxeivo Gavydtw, ef 
AaxeSatpoviors pév more dvtnpate, vuri 8’ dxveire e€révar Kai peddere 
eiopépew, but [ wonder at this, that you once opposed the Laced 
nians, but now are unwilling, &c. Id. Ol. II, 25, 2. (The literal 
meaning is, if (it is true that) you once opposed, &c., then I wonder.) 
Ov« dyara ci yy dixny Eoxev, GAN ef py Kal xpvod orepdve ote- 

avwOnoeras dyavaxrel, he is not content if he was not punished ; but 
tf he is not also to be crowned with a golden crown, he is indignant. 
Axscuin. Cor. § 147. (Here the former protasis belongs under 
§ 49, 1, and the latter under § 49, 1, N. 3.) 

Kal os ddnOas dyavaxta, ei obrwaot & vod ph olds 7° elpl eizeiv, 
I am indignant that (or if) Iam not able, &e. Puat. Lach. 194 A. 
Od 8) Oavpacrdyv éorw, ei orparevdpevos Kal movav éxetvos autos 
bpdv pedddvray kal Wy pifopévav kat ruvdavopevav meprytyrerat, il is 
no wonder that he gets the advantage of you, &c. Drm. Ol. I, 24, 23. 
Mnd€ pévrot Toiro petov bdénre exer, ei of Kupetor mpdader ody npiv 
ratrépevor viv abeatyxacy, 1. e. do not be discontented, if (or that) the 
Cyraeans have now withdrawn. Xen. An. III, 2, 17. 

These verbs may also be followed by ér¢ and a causal sentence, 
asin Prat. Theaet. 142 A, é@avpatov ore ody olds 7’ } edpetv. The 
construction with ef gives a milder or more polite form of expression, 
putting the object of the wonder, &c. into the form of a supposition, 
instead of stating it as a fact, as we should do in English. The forms 
of protasis quoted above belong under § 49, 1. For the form some- 
times assumed by these sentences on the principle of indirect dis- 
course, see § 77, 1, c. 





Remark. This construction must not be mistaken for that in 

which e is used in the sense of whether, to introduce an indirect 
uestion; as, évGero el ov mapeins, he asked whether you were present 
or this see § 68, 3, and § 70. 
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§&7, The apodosis is sometimes introduced by the coa- 

junction 82, as if the apodosis formed a sentence co-ordinate 
with the protasis, instead of being (as it is) the leading sen- 
tence. This is especially common in Homer and Herodotus, 
and rare in Attic prose. It occurs when the apodosis is to be 
emphatically opposed to the protasis. Instead of 8 we some- 
times find dAdd or airdp. E. g. 
_ El dé xe wy Sdwow, yd Sé xev aitds Edopar, but if they do not give 
a up, then I will take it myself. Tl. I, 187. *Adda is found in Il. I, 
82, quoted § 51,N. 2. Et wep ydp 7’ Gddou ye mepixrewopeba mavres 
mua én’ ’Apyeiov, aot & od dos gor’ awokcoda. Tl. XII, 245. El 
8€ davdvrwv mep KaradyOort’ civ ’Aidao, abtap éeyd Kai Kei. pidov 
yeprncow éraipov. Il. XXII, 389. Ei ipiv ears, rovro if duvardv 
roijoa, tpées Sé ere kal viv ek Tod péoov npiv eCeabe. Hpt. VIII, 
22. ’AAN ef pndé rovro BovdAet dwroxpivacdat, ov dé rovvrevdev déye. 
Xen. Cyr. V, 5, 21. 

This d5€ in apodosis cannot be expressed in English; as our ad- 
verbs then, yet, still, &c., necessarily fail to give the force of the Greek 
6¢, which is always a conjunction. 


REMARK. Ae may be used in the same way tr introduce the 
sentence upon which a relative clause depends. (se Remark be- 
fore § 65. 


SECTION III. 
RELATIVE AND TEMPORAL SENTENCES. 


§ 58. 1. Relative sentences may be introduced not 
only by relative pronouns and pronominal adjectives, 
but also by relative adverbs of tdme, place, or manner. 
They include therefore all temporal clauses, except 
those introduced by piv and other particles meaning 
until, which are treated separately (§ 66 an4 § 67). 

2. Relative sentences may be divided into two 
classes : — 

First, those in which the antecedent of the relative is 
definite; that is, in which the relative pronouus refer to 
definite persons or things, and the relative adverbs to 
definite points of time, place, &c. 

6 
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Secondly, those in which the antecedent is indefinite , 
that is, in which no such definite persons, thingr, times, 
or places are referred to. 

Both the definite and the indefinite antecelent muy 
be either expressed or understood. HE. g. - 


(Definite Antecedents). Tatra a ¢xw épas, you see these things 
which I have; or & yw opas. “Ore ¢Bovdero fAOev, (once) when he 
wished, he came, 

(Indefinite Antecedents.) Ildvra & av Bovdavrae eLovoww, they 
will have everything which they may want; or 4 dv Botdwvrar eLovow, 
they will have whatever they may want. “Ore Bovdotro fpxero, when 
ever he wished, he came. 


8. When the antecedent is indefinite, the negative 
particle of the relative clause is #7; when the ante- 
cedent is definite, ov is regularly used, unless the general 
construction requires By, as in prohibitions, wishes, &c. 


(See § 59, Note 1.) 


A. Relative with a Definite Antecedent. 


§ 49. When the relative refers to a definite ante- 
cedent, expressed or understood, it has no effect upon 
the mood of the following verb; and it therefore takes 
the Indicative, unless the general sense of the passage 
requires some other construction. KE. g. 


Aéyw a oiSa. Aéyw & ifeovoa. Aé~w & dxnxoa. “Edetav & ieou- 
eav Idvra déyer d yernoerar. Tpdooovow & Bovdovrae (or as 
Bovdovra), they are doing what they please. (On the other hand, 
mpdocovow & av BovdAwvrat (or as dv BovdAwvra.,) they always do 
whatever they please; the antecedent being indefinite.) Aéyw a ov« 
ayvod, I am saying that of which I am not ignorant. 

"ANN bre Sn 6° €k roio duwdexatn yever’ nos, Kat tore dy mpos 
Odvprov tcav Geot aiév édvres. Il. 1, 493. Tis e068 6 xpos dir’, ev 
@ BeByeapev. Sopu. O. C. 52. "Ews earl xatpds, avriddBeode 
Tv rpaypdtov, i. e. now, while there is an opportunity, &e. Dem. Ol. 
I,15,6 (Ifthe exhortation had been general, he might have said 
&ws dv 9 Kaipds, (on all occasions) so long as there is an opportunity, 
§ 62.) “O b€ dvaBas, Ews pév Bacipa fv, ent rod iamoy fyev mel 8€ 
SBara hv, Katadiurev tov trmov éomevde meCj. XEN. An. III, 4, 49. 
So ll. ié 198, gws Sppawe. Olmep 8€ wal tév droBawdvrav rd mhéov 
ris airias €£opev, ovro kai Kad’ Hovxlay Te aiTay mpoidapey, we 
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who are to bear the greater part of the blame, &c. Tuc. 1,83. "Obey 
8 ody pacta padnaoeabe wept adrav, évredéer iyads kal ya xparov 
netpdcoa diddoxew, Dem. Aph.I,814,4. (Here évredder reters to 
a particular point, at which he intends to begin.) Compare the 
first example under Note 1. 7H 3) Aolya épy’, dre p’ éxOodonqoa 
epioets “Hon, br’ dv pw epeOnow dvedelous exéecowv, surely there will 
be sad work, when you shall impel me, &c. Il. 1, 518. (Here ére refers 
to some time conceived as definite by the speaker; whereas ér’ ds 
€péOnow, whenever she shall provoke me, is indefinite, and belongs 
under § 61, 3.) NUE 8 goras dre Oy orvyepds yapos dvTiBoArToes 
ovAouérns euedev, Ths Te Zevs d\Bov dmnuvpa. bd XVIUI, 272. 

Nor 1. When the sense requires it, these clauses admit 
all the constructions allowed in independent sentences. E. g. 

“ApEouat 6 evredOev dbev kal ipeis paor dv pddorre kaya tayior’ 
av 8:daEarpe. Dem. Aph. III, 846, 15, (Here the relative 
clause contains an apodosis with dv, with a protasis ef dp£aipny im- 
plied. This must not be confounded with the use of the Optative 
without dv, in the other class of rélative sentences. See § 61, 4.) 
Nip € rovro ob« énoinoev, ev @& Tov~dqpov éetipnaey ay, but he did 
not do this, in which he would have honored the people (if he had done 
if), Id. Mid. 536, 25. Eis xadov ipiv "Autos 68¢ mapexabélero, 
petadapev tis Cyrncews. PLAT. Men. 89 E. (Subjunctive in 
an exhortation.) Ovxovv d&iov trois tay Katnydpev Adyos muoTEdoaL 
padrov 3} trois epyois Kai TH xpdve, dv tpeis capécrarov Edeyxov Tov 
aAnOois vopicare. Lys. de Bon. Arist. p. 157, § 61. (Here the 
Imperative vopicare is used in a sort of exclamation after év, where 
ordinarily Sei vouicas would be used.) *Av yap droduyn pe obros, 6 
By yévouro, THv émaBeXiay opdryjow. Dem. Aph. I, 834, 25. 
(Optative in a wish.) “Eooerat jpap 67° av mor dha "Twos ipn, 
a day will come when sacred Ilium will fall. Il. VI, 448. (Here 
dd\oAz dv is used like a Future Indicative, § 87, Note; and the ante- 
cedent of ére is definite. If & belonged to dre, the clause would be 
a protasis, meaning when Ilium shall fall, a day will come.) 


Note 2. The relative may be used to express a purpose (§ 65, 1), 
or in a causal sense (§ 65, 4). The antecedent may then be either 
definite or indefinite. 


B. Relative with an Indefinite Antecedent. 


§60. 1. When the relative refers to an indefinite 
antecedent, expressed or understood, the action of its 
verb is not stated absolutely as a definite fact, but con- 
ditionally as a supposed case; and such a relative sen- 
tence has many of the essential qualities of a conditional 
sentence. 
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Thus, when we say 4 vopite: ratra déyer, he is saying what he 
(actually) thinks, ov & évéusce ratru édeyev, he was saying what he 
thought, the actions of vopifer and évdéuife are stated as actual 
facts, occurring at definite times; but when we say 4 dv vopity 
(raira) Adyer, he (always) says whatever he thinks, or a ropitos 
(ratra) edeyev, he (always) said whatever he happened to be think- 
ing, vopitn and vouifo. do not state any such definite facts, but 
rather what some one may think (or may have thought) on any 
occasion on whick he is (or was) in the habit of speaking. So, 
when we say 4 vo,ife. raira dé~er, he will say what he (now) 
thinks, vouige. denotes a fact; but when we say 4 dv vopitn dééet, 
he will say whatever he happens to be (then) thinking, voulty 
denotes merely a case supposed in the future. Again, —to 
take the case in which the distinction is most liable to be 
overlooked, — when we say dvovk oi8a obk olouat eidevat, what 
I do not know, Ido not think that I know, oix oida, as before, 
denotes a simple fact, and its object, d, has a definite antece- 
dent; but when Socrates says @ yj ofSa obd€ otopar eidevar, the 
meaning is ¢f there are any things which I do not know, J do 
net even think that Iknow them. In sentences like this, unless 
a negative is used (uy being the sign of an indefinite, od of a 
definite antecedent), it is often difficult to decide whether the 
antecedent is definite or indefinite: thus & ofda ofoua: eidévas 
may mean either what I (actually) know, I think that I know, 
or if there ts anything which I know, I think that I know it. 


The analogy of these indefinite relative clauses to conditional 
sentences will be seen at once. The following examples will 
make this clearer: — 


"Om BobrAerat doow, I will give him whatever he (now) wishes. 
Ei re Bovrerat, doce, if he wishes anything, I will give it. (§ 49, 1.) 

“O tt €Bovrero edaxa av, I should have given hin whatever he haa 
wished. "O re wy éyévero ovdk dv eixov, I shoull not have told what 
had not happened. Ei ru éBovrero, edwxa div, if he had wished any- 
thing, I should have given it, Et re ph éyévero, ovk dv elrov, if any- 
thing had nat happened, I should not have told it. (§ 49, 2.) 
; "0 tt dv BovrAnrat, Soo, I will give him whatever he shall wish. 
Co Sacw, if he shall wish anything, I will give it. 

yl. 

"0 re BobXorro Boinv dv, I should give him whatever he might 
wish. Ei rt Bovdouro, Boigu adv, if he should wis! anything, I shotlu 
give it. (§ £0, 2.) 
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“O re dv BotvAnrat Sidam, I (always) give him whatever he wishes. 
OD re BovAotro edidour, I always gave him whatever he wished. *Edv 
re BovAnrat, didam, if he ever wishes anything, I (always) give ite 
Ei rz Bovdotro, edidour, if he ever wished anything, I (always) gave tt. 


(§ 51.) 

2. The relative with an indefinite antecedent may 
therefore be called the conditional relative, and the 
clause in which it stands may be called the protasis 
(like clauses with et or éav), and the antecedent clause 
may be called the apodosis. 


3. The particle av (Epic «é) is regularly joined with 
all relative words, when they are followed by the Sub- 
junctive. The particle here (as always in protasis) is 
joined to the relative, never to the verb. (See § 38, 1, 
and § 47, 2.) 

Note. With dre, émdre, emet, and émetdy, dy coalesces, forming 
Grav, énérav, émav or émnv (Ionic émedv), and éredav. In Homer, 
where xé is generally used for dv, we have dre xe, &c. (like ei xe), 


where in Attic we have drav, &c. ’Emyjy, however, occurs often in 
Homer. 


Remark. The classification of common conditional sentences, 
paren in § 48, applies equally to conditional relative sentences. 

he distinction between those containing general suppositions 
(§ 62) and the corresponding forms containing particular supposi- 
tions (§ 61, 1) is especially important. 


$61. We have four forms of the conditional rela- 


tive sentence which correspond to the four forms of 
ordinary protasis (§ 49, 1, 2, and § 50, 1, 2): — 


1. When the relative clause refers to a definite act 
in the present or the past, and no opinion of the speaker 
is implied as to the truth of the supposition, the verb 
is put in one of the present or past tenses of the In- 
dicative. (§ 49, 1.) 

The antecedent clause can have any form allowed in 
an apodosis (§ 49,1, Note 1). HE. g. 


“A yn of8a, ovde olopar eldévar (like et riva wy ida). Piat. Apol. 
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21D. (See above, § 60,1.) Xpyodav & rs Botrovra, let them 
deal with me as they please (1. e. et rt BovAovrar). Arist. Nub. 489, 
*Emiotapa: dpav 6 a Sei pe, kody dpav d ph mpémet, I know how to 
see anything which I ought to see, and not to see anything which I ought 
not. Kur. Inc Fr. 417. (°A def is nearly equivalent to ei twa dei, 
and & py mpéret to ef twa py mpémes.) Tous mAciorous evOamep érecov 
éxdorous €Oaav* ots 8€ py evptaKoy, Kevotddiov avtois exoincan, 
i.e. they raised a cenotaph for any of them whom they did not find 
(like ef rivas uy edpioxov). Xen. An. VI, 4,9. Ti ydp; doris dama- 
wpos dv py adtdokns €oriv, Gd del trav wAnotov Setrat, Kal Naps 
Bava py dSvvarat drodiSsvat, py AapBdvev S€ rov ph dddvra picet, 
ov doxet oor kal odros yademos idos eivar; (i. e. supposing a case, ef 
Tis... + py avrdpkns éorlv, x.7.d.). Id. Mem. Il, 6, 2. So iris 
pndapod Evppayet, Taue. I, 35. A ris ph mpoceddénnoer, 
obdé guddéacba eyxapel, there is no opportunity to guard against 
what we did not expect (like et riva yp} mpooeddxyoe tis). ANTL'LON, 
p. 131, 36. § 19. Els ra mola rovs te aodevovvtas eveBiBacay Kad 
TaY oKevdy oa pi) dvaykn jy éxew (like ef rea rev oKxevar py dvayan 
jy éxew), i.e. any of it which they did not need. Xen. An. V, 8, 1. 
"AvOpamous biepOerper (4 Oddagoa) Soa ph EdStvavro Pbjvat npds 
Ta perewpa avaSpapdvtes, 1. e&. if any were unable to escape soon enough 
to the high land, so many the sea destroyed. Tuve. Il, 89. Ois pev 
aipects yeyévnrat radda edtvyodot, TOAAH dvota TodepRoat: ei 8 
avayxaiov Av, K.T.A., for any who have had the choice given them, while 
they are prosperous in other respects, it is great folly to go to war (i. e. 
et tTiow alpeots yeyevnra). Tuuc. H, 61. Tdvres iopev XuBpiav 
otre tunTovra ov dpratovra Tov orépavoy o¥6’ SAws mpoordy’ omar 
pi) wpogiKey ait@, nor going anywhere at all where it was not law- 
ful for him (i. e. ef wot py mpoojkev). Dum. Mid. 535,15. Tas oby ol 
ayaboi trois dyadvis Pidot éoovrat, of pyre andvres moewvol ddAnAoS 
nTe mapovtes xpelav avTav €xovcr; (i.e. ef py... éxovor). Pua. 
ee 215 B. Nexon 8 6 re wacw tiv pédAdret ovvoioey (i. e. ef Te 
eddex), may any plan prevail which will benefit you ull. Dem. Phil. 
, 55.7, So Sopu. Ant. 375, és rad’ epdetx ~ 


Note. Care must be taken here (as in conditional sentences, 
§ 49, 1, Note 2), not to include under this class the general suppo- 
sitions of § 62, which require the Subjunctive or Optative. On the 
other hand, the examples falling under § 62, Note 1, in which the 
Indicative is allowed, might properly be placed here, as they state a 
zeneral supposition for emphasis as if it were a particular one (§ 5° 
ote 8). See also § 61, 3, Note. 


2. When a relative clause, referring to the present or 
the past, implies that the condition which it expresses 
we not or was not fulfilled (like a protasis of the form 
§ 49, 2), its verb is put in a secondary tense of the In 
dicative. 
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The ancecedent clause also contains a secondary tense 
of the Indicative, implying the non-fulfilment of a con- 
dition, which may be in an apodosis with av or a pro 
tasis ($ 49, 2), or in an expression of a wish (§ 83). 
E. g. 

°A py €Bovrero Sodvat, od« dy Saxev, he would not have given 
what he had not wished to give (i. e. et twa py €Bovdero Sodvat, ovx dv 
edwxev). Odvre yap ay adrol emexerpodpev mpdtrew a py Hoiorda- 
peda, ore rois dAous errerpemopuev, OY 7 pxXopeEv, GAO Te mpaTre 
4 tt mparrovres dpbas EpehAov mpdEew* rodiro 8 Hv dv, ob éemuotn- 
ynv eixov, for (if that were so) we should not be undertaking (as we 
are) to do things which we did not understand, nor should we permit 
any others whom we were ruling to do anything else than what they 
were likely to do properly; and this would be whatever they had knowl- 
edge of. Puat. Charm. 171 E. (Here 4 py qmordpeba=ci twa 
pi) ymordyueba, if there were any things which we did not know,— av 
Foxover = el Tivwy power, — 6 Te EuehNov = el Te EpeAAov, — and ob 
emtoTnuny etxov =ei Tivos elyov. It is implied that none of the cases 
here supposed ever actually arose, as the whole passage refers to an 
unfulfilled condition expressed in the preceding sentence.) Ei dé 
oixot efxyov éxacrot Tas dikas, TovTous dv dmmhAvoar olrives idor pade- 
ora Hoay ’AOnvaiav ro Shue, if each had their trials at home, they 
would ruin any who were especially friendly, &c. Ken. Rep. Athen. 
1,16. (Here ofrwes joav, = el tives Hoav, forms a second protasis to 
the apodosis drwAAvaay dv. See § 55, 1.) 

Ei Eévos érdyxavoy dv, Evveyryyooxere Syrov ay pot, ef ev exeivy TH 
gov te kal rH Tpdm@ eheyou ev oiomep ereOpaupny, if I happened 
to be a foreigner, you would surely pardon me, if I were (now) address- 
ing you in both the language and the manner in which I had been 
brought up. Prat. Apol.17 TP) ‘Qs 84 éywy’ dpedov padxapds vd rev 
Eypevar vids dvépos, bv Kreatecow éois emt ynpas ¢reruev, O that I 
were the son of some fortunate man, whom old age had found upon his 
own estate (i. €. if old age had found any such man, would that I hud 
been his son). Od. I, 217. 

So when the relative sentence depends on an indicative in a final 
clause (§ 44, 3); as in Dem. Arist. 635, 15: raird ye dpmou mpoojxe 

paat, iva drm wore Tolpyov em pax On, ToiTe Ta ek TAY vopav Umpye 
Cia he ought to have wriiten it in this way, in order that any one by 
whom the deed had been done might have his rights according to the 
laws. (This implies that the law was not so written, so that the 
case supposed in ér@ émpdxOn never arose.) 


Remark. All examples of this form fall equally well under the 
general rule for assimilation, § 64, 2. 


8. When the relative clause refers distinctly and viv. 
tdly to the future (like a protasis of the form § 50, 1), 
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apd the verb of the antecedent clause also refers to 
the future, the relative is joined with av (or «é) and 
followed by the Subjunctive. HE. g. 


Tdov fv x €bédXw@pe hidrqv woncop’ akortw (like ef xé rwa €6é- 
Awpe), whomsoever of these I may wish I shall make my wife. Tl. IX, 
397. "Ex yap ’Opéorao ticis éocerat Atpeidao, émmdr dv WBnon te 
kat fis ipeiperas ains, i. e. vengeance will come from Orestes, when 
he shall grow up, &c. (like édv more nBnon). Od. 1,40. Tére 8 abre 
Be Hoetat, ommére kev piv Oupds evi ornbecow dvayn Kat Oeds dpon. 

. TX, 702. ?AAN dyed’, os dy eyov cima, meOousba martes, let us 
obey as I may direct, 1. e. if I give any direction (édv mas eta), let us 
obey it. Il. II, 139. ‘Hyeis air’ dddyous re Pidas kal vyma réxva 
GEopev ev vncoaw, em mrodieOpov EXwpev, when we shall have taken 
the city. Tl. IV. 238. So edr’ dv rinrwoow, Il. I, 242. Ovxodv, drav 
oy wi oOdva, wenatooua, therefore, when I shall have no more 
strength, I will cease. Sopu. Ant. 91. Tatra, émesdav repli rod yevous 
eixa@, épa, I will speak of this, when I shall have spoken about my 
birth. Dem. Eubul. 1303, 25. (See § 20, Note 1.) “Emeidav 81a- 
mpdEopac a Seopa, Ao. KEN. An. II, 3, 29. Tiva oteoGe adray 
spoxny e£ew, Grav éue 18n Tv matpdav dweotepynpévoy ; what feelings 
do you think she will have, when (or if at any time) she shall see me, 
&c.? Dem. Aph. I, 842, 16. Tovrav 8é ’AOnvatovs gypi Seiv elvat 
mevraxocious, €& As av Tivos buiv HAtkias Kadds exe 50K], from whatever 
age it shall seem good to you to take them (i. e. if from any particular 
age, &e.) Id. Phil. I, 45, 27. Tév mpaypdrwv rods Bovdevopevous 
(nyciobar Sci), tva & dv exelvois SoKH Tavita mpdrryrat, in order that 
whatever shall seem good to them shall be done. Ib. 51, 19. O¥ por 
PoBov pérabpov edmis éumareiv, Ews dv alOn mip ep’ eorias eyis Aly 
aos, so long as he shall kindle fire, &c. Anscu, Agam. 1435. 


Nors. The Future Indicative is rarely, if ever, used in condi- 
tional relative clauses, as in common protasis (§ 50, 1, Note 1), in 
the place of the Subjunctive; as it would generally be ambiguous, 
appearing as if the antecedent were definite. “Ooo: BovAngorrat, 
Tuvc. I, 22, is perhaps to be explained in this way. See XEN. 
Cyr. I, 5,13. In such examples as 6 py tis aris mapdorat, un- 
less he was to be present himself, the Future is used as it is in the 
form of protasis explained § 49, 1, N. 3. 


4, When the relative clause refers to the future less 
distinctly and vividly (like a protasis of the form § 50, 
2), and the antecedent clause contains an Optative re- 
ferring to the future, the relative is followed by the 
Optative (without av). 

The Optative in the antecedent clause may be in an 
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apodosis with av or a protasis (§ 50, 2), in an expres. 
sion of a wish (§ 82), or ina final clause. HE. g. 


Mada kev Opacuxdpdios ein, ds tére yn Onaoerev dav mévoy ovd 
dkadyxouro (i. &. ef Tus ynOnoete, pada Kev OpacvKdpdios €in), any one 
who should then rejoice would be very stout-hearted. Tl. XIII, 343 
So Il. VI, 829 and 521; XIV, 247: Arist. Nub. 1250. Ov« dv ody 
Operas dvdpa, boris €Oédoe Te Kat SUvatTo Gov dmepiKew Tods 
emtxetpodvtas adixetv oe; would you not support any man who shoula 
be both willing and able, &c.? Xen. Mem. II, 9, 2. Wewwdv oars av 
érdre BovAotrTo, when he is hungry, he would eat whenever he might 
wish (like ed more BovAovro). Tb. II, 1, 18. So Mem. I, 5, 4; I, 7, 
3; IV, 2, 20. [és odv av eideins wept rovrov tov mpdyparos, ob may- 
Tamacw dreipos eins; how then could you know about that thing of 
which you had no experience at all? Piat. Men. 92 C. *Ap’ dy 
Hyoto Ta’ra oa eivat, d got e£eln Kat dmodécGat Kal Sodvar kat Gioat 
6r@ Botro1o Ocav; Id. Euthyd. 302 A. Ti dv wadeiv (duvairo), 6 
py Kai ig’ abrod waGo1; what could he suffer, unless he should suffer 
wt also from himself? (i. @. ef yi) mador). Pia. Lys. 214 E. *O 8€ 
a dyam@n, ovd dy pirdoi (i. &. et Te pu) dyam@y, 008’ Gv pidoi rodTo). 

b. 215 B. "Oow d€ mpeaBirepos yiyvotro, paddov dei domdforro 
dv (xpypara), the older he should grow, the more he would always cling 
fo it (i, @. ef re mpeaBurepos yiyvoiro, téow pGddov domd{orro av). 
Prat. Rep. VIII, 549 B. So III, 412 D; VIII, 557 B. @jcoper 
pydérore pndév dv peitov pydé Edarrov yeverOar, ews icov ein avrd 
éautd, so long us it should remain equal to itself. Piat. Theaet. 
155 A. So Bovdoipny xe, ... 6 ph ein, Od. XI, 489. 

Ei 8€ BotbAoto rev didav twa mporpeyacOa Srére admodnpoins 
émtpedciobar trav cov, ti dv movoins; XEN. Mem. TI, 3,12. Eixdras 
dy kai rapa Gedy mpaxrixdrepos ein, otis pi) Onde év dndpors etn rére 
koXakevot, GAX’ bre ra dpiora mpatrot tére pddtoTa Tay Oedy 
pepvoro. Id. Cyr. I, 6,3, ‘Qs dmddatto Kal dos, 6 tls ToLadTa 
ye péCoe, O that any other man might likewise perish who should do 
the like (i. e. ef ris roradra péfor). Od. J, 47. ‘Eyiyvwoke deiv rots 
imnpéras todro doxeiv, ds avta_vopiCorey mpemew avrois mpdrrety doa 
6 dpyov mpoorarrot. Xen. Cyr. U, I, 31. 


Remark, All these examples fall also under the general rule for 
assimilation, § 64, 1. 


§ 62. A conditional relative sentence (like a pro- 
tasis, § 51) may express a general supposition. This 
happens when the verb of the antecedent clause denotes 
a customary or repeated action or a general truth, whila 
the relative clause refers indefinitely to any one of a 
series or class of acts, and not to a definite act or a 
definite series of acts. 
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Here the Subjunctive with ds av, Stay, &e. is used 
after primary tenses, and the Optative (without av) 
after secondary tenses. E. g. 

"ExOpds ydp jor keivos 6uds Aidao miAnow, bs x’ Erepov pev KebOn 
evi ppeciy, GAdo de eit, for thal man (i. e. any man) ts hated by me 
like the very gates of Hades, who conceals one thing in his mind and 
speaks another. Il. 1%, 312. Nepecodpai ye pév ovdev xdalew os ke 
@davnoe Bporay Kat motpov éviomn, I am never at all indignant at 
weeping for any mortal who may die, &c. Od. TV, 195. Kai yap ovp- 
paxelv Tovros eOédovary dravres, ods dv 6pGot mapeckevacpévovs, for 
all men ure (always) willing to be allies to those whom they see prepared, 
Dem. Phil. J, 42,1. Kalmep rav dvéparar, ev b pev dv rode pact, 
tov mapovra (mdAcuoy) det peyiorov Kpwdvrwv, although men always 
consider the present war the greatest, so long as they are engaged in it. 
Tuve. I, 21. Oopevovrai te yap ai dyéXae 9 dv abras et Odvacey of 
vopeis, vépovrai re xwpia ep dota dv adtas ébi@aey, améxovrat te 
bv dv airas dweipyoot’ kat Tois Kaprois édot Tovs vopéas xpjobat 
obras émas dv aitol Bovwvrac’ avOpwmot dé én’ ovdevas paddov 
ouvioravrat ij emt Tovrous ods dv ala Owvrat dpyew adtav emyepoov- 
Tus. XEN. Gyr. I, 1, 2. Nopifw mpoordrov epyov etvat oiov det, bs 
dy épay robs Pidous eLararapévous py emitpémy, i. e. Such as one ougit 
always to be, who, &c. Id. Hell. I, 3, 51. Karagppévnats d¢ (eyyi- 
yrerat), ds dy kal yroun meare vn Tay evarTiov mpoexely, O nuiv Umap- 
xe. Tuuc. II, 62. (Here the ¢ refers to all that precedes, as a 
definite antecedent.) 

OU pev yap peitov Kos dvépos, dppa x’ Enaotv, } 6 Tt mocoly TE 
pes n kal xepoiv. Od. VIII, 147. ("Odpa x’ énow, so long as he 
1v@8.) (@eovs) mapatpwrao’ avOpwrot Accodpevor, Ste Kev Tis UTE p~ 
Bin kat dpdaprn. Il. IX, 500. “Hysov ydp vr dperas droaivvra 
evpvora Zevs dvépos, cdr’ dv pw xara Soviov juap EXnaorv. Od. 
AVII, 322. dire bé kws mpoonuaiver, cdr dv peAA peydra Kaka 
H wore fj Over EvecOar. Hr. VI, 27. Sevyovat ydp rou xol Opaceis, 
Gray meédas 75n Tov “Aidnv eigopaae rov Biov. SopH. Ant. 580. 
"Hoik’ Gv 8 oikoe yévavrat, dSpdow otk dvacyerd. ARIST. Pac. 
1179. "Emeddv d€ 4h expopa 7, Adpvaxas dyovew dpaka. Tue 
Jl, 34. "Eredav 8€ kpuiw'or yh, dvip fpnuevos tad tis médews, 
bs dy youn tre Sony py a&vveros iva, Neyer em’ abrais Ematvov Tov 
mpénovra. Ibid. "Ews dv cw (ntat To oxddos, Tore xpi mpobtipovs 
eivat’ eedav dé 9 Oddatra Umépayn, pataws 4 omovdy. DEM 
Puil. HI, 128, 22, So gor dv deiawotv, Xun. Mem. III, 5, 6. 

OU twa yag Tierkoy émtxOoviav dvOpwrwy, ob Kakdv ovdé pev eoOhov, 
5 ris oeas cicadixotro, i. e. they were never in the habit of honor- 
ing any one who came to them. Od. XXII, 414. Kai obs pév idos 
ebrdktws kai o.wmh ldvras, mpocehavvwy abtois tives Te elev npwra, Kal 
emei wi oro érpver. XEN. Cyr. V, 3.55. (Here qpara and éemyves 
denote the habit of Cyrus.) Kai rots pev AOnvaias nero 7d vavrixos 
dé rhs Samdyys iy éxetvor Ev éporev, adroit de, more droagraiey, 
Gnapdoxevot kai diretpar és Tov moAepov Kabiorayto, and the Athenian 
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navy continued to increase from the money which these contributed, and 
they, whenever they revolt:d, always found themselves unprepared and 
tuexperienced for war. Tuuc. I, 99. 

*Emt Moipsos Baodéos, dxas €XOot 6 morapos én’ doko mHxeas, 
dpdeoxe Atyunrey Thy evepbe Méuduos, i. e. whenever the river rose. 
Hor. II, 18. Tev d€ your tov expopedpevov, dxws yivorro vvé, és 
tov Tiypw ééepdpeov, i.e. they carried it away every night. Id. TI, 
150. Oi d¢ (Kapes), dxws Mivws Séorto, émAnpovy of ras véas. Id. 
I, 171. ’Erewdy S€ dvorxy Gein, eionepev mapa tov Sexpdrn, i. e. 
each morning, when the prison was opened, &c. Puat. Phaed. 59 D. 
Ore Ew Tov Servod yévotv To, moAXol adroy drédeurov, many (always) 
left him, when they were out of danger. Xen. An. Il, 6,12. (If 
éyevovro had been used, the whole sentence would refer to a particu- 
lar case in which many left him.) 


Remarx. The gnomic Aorist, and the other gnomte and 
iterative tenses of § 80, can be used in the antecedent clause of 
these general propositions. The gnomic Aorist, as usual, is a 
primary tense. (See § 32,2.) E. g. 

"Os xe Ocois enimetOnrat, pdda 7 éxAvov avtov, whoever obeys 
the Gods, to him they are ready to listen. Il. I, 218. “Orav ris éomep 
otros ioxton, 7 mpatn mpopacis dmavra dvexaitioe kal Seédu- 
oev. Dem. Ol. II, 20, 27. ‘Ordre mpooBr<pee twas trav ev rais 
tageot, cimev dv, @ dvdpes, k.T-A., Le. he used to say, &c. XEN. 
Cyr. VII, 1, 10. (See § 380, 2.) Odr dddore wamoTe mpds xdp 
eiAdpny déyew, 6 Te dv pi} Kal cvvoicew memevopevos , I have never on 
other occasions preferred to say anything in order to please, unless I 
have been convinced that it would also be for your advantage. Dem. 
Phil. I, 54, 27. (Here ‘eiAduny is used in a sense approaching that 
of the en mic Aorist, so as to be followed by a Subjunctive. See 
§ 30, 1, N. 1.) . 


Nott 1. The Indicative is sometimes used instead of the 
Subjunctive and Optative in relative sentences of this class. 
(See § 51, N. 3.) Here the speaker refers to one of the cases 
in which the event in question is liable to occur, as if it were 
the only case, instead of referring indefinitely to all possible 
cases alike (as when the Subjunctive or Optative is used). 
This use of the Indicative occurs especially after the indefinite 
relative dors; as the idea of indefiniteness, which is usually 
expressed by the Subjunctive or Optative, is here sufficiently 
expressed by the relative itself. E. g. 

"Ey Opds yap pot keivos duas Aidao miAjow 
mae be Le elkov rosin Bal t. Od. XIV, 156 
vompare this with the first example (I. [X, 312) under § 62 
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*Epot yap dors wacav evOuvev modu 

Mh TeV apioTwy GmTEeTat Bouheupdrav, 

"AAN’ €x pdsou Tov yeooay éykreloas EX Eby 

Kdxwaros etvat viv Te Kal mahat Soxet* 

Kai peifoy’ doris dvri tis abrod marpas 

Pirov vopicer, rovroy ovdupod Ayes Sora. Ant. 178. 


(Here we might have had és dv... . pi) drnrat, GAN... . Ex, and 
és dv vopitn, without any essential difference in meaning.) 

Oirives mpos ras Evppopas youn pev iecora AvmovvTat, eye be 
padurra dvrex oval, otro kat méAewy cal iSiorev kpdriorot eiow. 
T UC. II, 64. So in the same chapter, dors AapBaver. "Edarrov 
Tov avrov tpémov démdcvvs é7e AdpBavev H orparid, they con- 
tinued to bury in the same way as many as the army took up. XEN, 
An. VI, 5, 6. (Here emthapBdvor might have been used. ) *Oorts 
& dpieveiro Tay mupa Baothéws pos | avrov, mavras dmenéumero. 
Ib. I, 1, 5. "Omov dé xthds ondvos mavy ein, avrds & édvvaro mapa- 
penieonobat, dtaéurav exéheve rods pidous inmos ¢uPdAdew rovrov. 
Ib. I, 9, 27. (In the last two examples there is some Ms. authority 
for the more regular dpexvoiro and Suvairo.) See also An. I, 9, 13. 

All these examples fall under the first class of conditional relative 
sentences, § 61,1. So in common protasis, § 51, N. 3. 


Norr 2. The Greek generally uses the Indicative in relative 

clauses depending on general negative sentences, where in Latin a 
Subjunctive is more common. E. g. 
. Tlap’ épot b¢ ovdets pradodopet, doris ph ixavds cot ica movelv pol, 
iu. no one who is not able (no one unless he is able), nemo qui non 
possil, XEN. Hell. VI, 1.5. These sentences are regular protases, 
and belong under the rule of § 61,1. (See Note 1.) 


Nore 8. (a.) In Homer, similes and comparisons are often 
expressed by the Subjunctive after os, ds re, ws ore, os ds 
(seldom, és dv, &c.), where we should expect the Present In- 
dicative, which sometimes occurs. Besides the singular use of 
the Subjunctive in these expressions, the omission of dv or xe is 
especially to be noticed. (See § 63,1.) E. g. 

‘Os 8€ yn kralnoe pidrov réow audurecovca, 

"Os te éqs mpoobev motos uy Te TETN OLY, 

“Os Oduccis edeewvdv im’ ddpvar Sdxpvoy eiBev, 
Ulysses wept as a wife weeps, &e. Od. VIII, 523-531. 


‘Qs & or drwpwis Bopéns popénory dxavOas 

"AL mediov, mukwat b€ mpos ddAndnow € EXovTaty 

*Os SLA ap méhayos & ven pépov évOa kal év6a. Od. V, 328. 
Os 8 6 ar’ av darpamry moors “Hp7s HUKOpoLo, weeps 

“Os wuxi’ ev ornbecow ereamenat yapsjere I. X, 5-9. 


Oi 8, Ss 1’ dunrapes evarrios ddAjAouw Bypov eAatvwotr, OS 
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Tpaes kal ’Ayatot em’ dddAnAaor Oopdvres Syouv. Il. XI, 67-71. See 
ao iL XII, 167-172. 


(b.) In many cases the Subjunctive or the Present Indica- 
tive is followed by the gnomic Aorist in the same simile, the 
Aorist being merely a more vivid form of expression than the 
others. (See § 30,1, Notes 2 and 3.) E.g. 


is & bre xamvos lay eis obpavdy cipty Teg Tat 

“Aoteos aidopévovo, Ocay de € ps dvijkev, 

Hat os éOnke médvov, t oddotor Sé Knde EPHKEY, 

Os ’AxiAeds Tpweooe mévov kai Knde eOqxev. I. XXI, 522, 


‘oO ov kovinat Xapat récer, aityerpos ds, 
“H pa is ev clapevy €eos peydhouo Tepiny 
Nein, drdp Té of dor é én dxpordry mepvaciye 
Thy pes & dpparomnyos dvnp adore adjnpe 
*E€érap’ , Opa i; iruy kdpapn mepucadher dippe* 
‘H per 7 aCopevy keirat morapoio map’ 8xGas * 
Toiov ap’ “AvOepidny Sipocioroy eLevdpitev 
Alas dvoyems. Il. IV, 482. 


§ 63. 1. (a.) In Homer, the relatives (like e?) often take 
the Subjunctive without dv or xé, the sense being apparently the 
same as when av is used. (§ 50,1, N. 2.) E. g. 


“Orre pan’ od anvatds, 6 és dOavdroor paxnrac. I. V, 407. 
"AvOparrous €popa, kal rivurat 6s Tis Gpeapty. Od. XIU, 214, 
Zeds 8 avros vepet drBov *Odvpmos avOpamoow, 

"Eo Ohois be KaKolowy, | Oras £GEdn au, éxdorm. Od. VI, 188. 
Od piv got more igov exo yépas, énnér’ ’Ayauol 

Tpowv é awe pre a evvaudpevov mrohtebpov. Il. I, 143. 

Ov Bev yap more Gyoe xaxdv meivecOat 6 éricow, 

“Opp’ dperiv wapéx oot Ocoi kai youvar’ 6p p 


s0 long as Me Gods shall supply valor, &e. Od. X Vin. 182. 

(4.) The same omission of dy is not uncommon in the Attia 
poets; and even in prose a few exceptional cases occur, if we 
follow the Mss. (§ 50,1, N. 3). E. g. 

Tépovra 3 épOoiv praipor, 6 és véos mean. Sopn. O. (. 395. Tap 
be mn povey pad tora Aumove" at pavac’ nai Id. 0. T. 1231. 
Totoe yap pare dorea pare Teixea rl exTuopeva, oe + KOS ovr av y einoay 
obrou dpayo; Hpr. IV, 46. (See § 63, 4, a.) "Emtydprov bv jyiv 
ov pev Bpayeis dpkeoe pi woddois yonebas, it being our national habit 
not to use many words where few suffice. Txve. IV, 17. (Yet the 
sentence continues, mAciogs 8¢ €v & Gy Kaipos 7, K.T. i See §66,4,N. 


2. The adverb dv is sometimes used with the Optative or 
Indicative in conditional relative clauses, when the relative 
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clause is itself an apodosis, with a protasis expressed or im. 
plied. In Homer «é with the Optative sometimes occurs where 
there is no apodosis, as in common protasis. (See § 50, 2, 
N. 2,a,6.) E.g. 


EE by dv tis ed €eyov StaBadXot, ek rovrwv adrovs meiverOau 
(bn), he said that they would form their opinion upon any slanders 
which any good speaker might (of he pleased) chance to utter. Tuuc. 
VII, 48. But in Od. Il, 54, &s xe.... doin b x’ €O€éXot, that he 
might give her to any one he pleased, @ x’ Gedo. does not differ from 
the ordinary @ é6é\or = ef tun eOéhor. In Dem. Phil. I, 41, 3, ofov 
av Bobo Ge is merely a conjectural emendation for ofov dv Bov-~ 
Ano Oe, which is a regular example illustrating § 62. “Ovrw’ dv 
tpeis els rabrny ray Tdfw Katecrnoate, ovTos Tay iowy airios Ay dy 
kaxav Oowvmep Kai ovTos, any one soever whom you might have ap- 
pointed (if you had chosen) to this post would have been the cause of 
as great calamities as this man has been. Dem. F. L. 350, 8. (With- 
out the dy after dvrwa, this would havs been a regular example 
under § 61, 2, dvrwa xareotyoate being equivalent to ef rwa dAdov 
kareotnoate, if you had appointed any one else (which you did not do). 
With the d, it is itself an apodosis with a suppressed protasis; un- 
less we can suppose that the dy was used, like xé in the Homeric ex- 
ample, without affecting the sense. See § 49, 2, N. 4.) 


3. A conditional relative clause, like a common protasia, 
may depend upon an Infinitive or Participle (with or without 
dv), or upon a final clause. See the last three examples under 
§ 61, 3. (Compare § 53; § 55, 2.) 


4. The conditional relative clause may have a form different 
from that of its apodosis. This happens under the same cir- 
cumstances as in common protasis. (See § 54.) 


(a.) An Indicative or Subjunctive in the relative clause may de- 
pend upon an Optative with dv in the apodosis, either when the 
expressed apodosis belongs to an implied protasis (§ 54, 1, a), or 
when the Optative with dy is considered a primary tense, from its 
resemblance in sense to the Future Indicative (54, 1,6). See also 
§ 34,1, E.g. 

Ovxovy kai rd byalvery Kal Td voreiv, Srav dyabod Tivos airia yi- 
yrnrac, ayaba dy ein, i. e. when they prove to be the causes of any good, 
they would be good things (if we should accept your doctrine). XEN. 
Mem. IV, 2. 32. So Mem. II, 2, 3; and Prat. Rep. I, 379 B. 
*Eyo 6€ ravryy pev thy eipnyay, €ws dv eis AOnvaiov Aelmnrat, ovdée- 
mor dy cupBovrevoait momoacba rH moder, J would never advise the 
city to make this peace, so long as a single Athenian shall be left. Dum. 
F. L. 345, 14. (Here ws deimoiro, so long as one should be left, 
would be more regular.) So Arist. Nub. 1151; Sopa. El. 697, 
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(b.) Ihe Optative (without é) in the relative clause occasionally 
depends upon a primary tense in the apodosis. Thig may arise from 
the slight distinction between the Subjunctive and Optative in such 
sentences (§ 54, 2, a); asin Il. XIII, 317, aimd of éooeirat vijas év- 
mpnoat, ore py ards ye Kpoviav éuBador aiddpevor dadov vyeoat, it will 
be a hard task for him, unless the son of Kronos should hurl, &c. 
(More regularly, ére xe py €u Bary, unless he shall hurl, &c.) 

The Optative in the Relative clause sometimes depends on a 
verb of necessity, obligation, propriety, possibility, &c. with an Infini- 
tive, the two forming an expression that is nearly equivalent in sense 
to an Optative wil dy, which would be expected in their place 
(§ 54, 2,6). Evg. 

*AAN’ dv wédis oTHTELE, TOVOE xp KAvELY, We should obey any one 
whom the state appoints (if the state should appoint any one, we ought 
to obey him). Sopa. Ant. 666. (Xpy «dvew is followed by the 
Optative from its resemblance in sense to dixaiws dv KAvoe Tes.) 
*AMAG Tod pev adrdy Aéeyerw & py capads cidcin peideoOat dei, i. e. we 
ought to abstain, &c.; like geidorro dy tis. XEN. Cyr. I, 6,19. Ods 
6 rounoacbai tis BovAOLTO GurEpyoUs mpobipous, ToUTOUs TavTdmacW 
Eyorye Soxet dyabvis Onparéov eivat. Ib. I, 4. 10, (Here @nparéov 
elvar = Onpav Seiv.) “Ymrepopay ov Suvardy dpav dvbpi ds ci dein Kupious 
évras 6 Ts BovAeoGe airs xpjoda. Id. Hell. VII, 3, 7. 

5. The Indicative is generally used in Greek (as in Latin) 
in parenthetical relative clauses, like 6 rz wor’ coriv, whatever tt 
ts (quidquid est), doris wor’ éoriy (or gata), &e. EH. g. 

Zeds, doris mor eariv, ei rdd ait idrov KekAnpevg, TodTd vw 
mpocevverra, Zeus, whoever he may be, &c. AzscH. Agam. 160. 
AovAevopev Geois, 6 tt wor elaiv Geoi. Eur. Orest. 418. 


The Subjunctive, however, sometimes occurs; in which case the 
expression belongs under § 62 or § 61, 3: asin Axscuin. Tim. § 127, 
GAN’ 6 mporadpuevos ait&v kal maparuxay, doris dv 7, Adyov mapéxer 


So Dem. Phil. I, 47, 24. 


Assimilation in Dependent Relative Clauses. 


§ G4, 1. When a conditional relative clause referring to 
the future depends on a Subjunctive or Optative referring to 
the future, it regularly takes by assimilation the same mood 
with its leading verb. Such a leading verb may be in pro- 
tasis or apodosis, in another conditional relative clause, in 
the expression of a wish (§ 82), or in a final clause. KE. g. 


"Edy reves of dv SUve@vrat rovro moat, Kadas e£er, if any who shall 
be able do this, it will be well. Ei rwes of Sivaivro roito mowier, 
caés dy eyo, if any who should be able should do this, it would 5a 
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well, Eie mdvres of Sivaryro rovro moworev, O that all who may be 
able would do this. (Here the principle of assimilation makes of 
dvvavro after an Optative preferable to ot dy S¥vwrrat, which would 
express the same idea.) So in Latin: Si absurde canat is qui se 
haberi velit musicum, turpior sit.— Sic injurias fortunae quas terre 
neyueas defugiendo relinquas. 

For examples see § 61, 3 and 4. 


2. When a conditional relative clause depends on a secondary 
tense of the Indicative implying the non-fulfilment of a condi- 
tion, it regularly takes a secondary tense of the Indicative by 
assimilation. ‘The leading Indicative may be in protasis or 
apodosis (§ 49, 2), in another conditional relative clause 
(§ 61, 2), in an expression of a wish (§ 83), or ina final clause 
(§ 44, 3). E. g. 


Ei twes of €Svvavro rovto empakay, kadds dv Eyer, if any who had 
been able had done this, it would have been well. Ete waves ot €d0- 
vavto Touro émpagtay, O that all who had been able had done this. So 
in Latin: Nam si solos eos diceres miseros quibus moriendum esset, 
neminem tu quidem eorum qui viverent exciperes. 


Remark 1. It will be seen that this principle of assimilation 
accounts for the Indicative and Optative in a conditional relative 
sentence, which have been already explained by the analogy of the 
ordinary forms of protasis. (See § 61,2 and 4.) In fact, wherever 
this assimilation occurs, the relative clause stands as a protasis to its 
antecedent clause, although the latter may be itself a protasis to 
another apodosis. (See § 34.) Occasionally this principle is dis- 
regarded, so that a Subjunctive depends on an Optative. (See tke 
examples under § 34, 1, 5, and § 63, 4, a.) 


Remark 2. The Indicative in the construction of § 61, 1, refer- 
ring simply to the present or past, cannot be affected by assimila- 
tion, as that would change its time. E. g. 

Myr’ éuot mapéorios yevorro, pyr’ icav ppovav, bs rad’ épdee (i. © 
ei vis TAO’ Cpder). Sopu. Ant. 372. 


Note 1. The principle of § 64 applies only to conditional rela 
tive clauses. If the relative refers to a definite antecedent, so that 
its verb denotes a fact and not a supposition, the principle of assimi+ 
lation does not apply, and the Indicative (or any other construction 
required by the sense, § 59, N. 1) is used. E. g. 


Ei rév roAtraGy olor viv miogrevopey, Tovros dmoTHoatper, O18 
& ob xpapeda, rovrac. xpyoaipecda, cobeinuey av. Arist. Ran. 
1446. Ei@’ rada duvaris Spay dco mpsOupos et, O that thou couldst 
do as much as thou art eager todo. Jur. Heracl. 731. (If the Im- 
pertect had been used by assimilation, the meaning would be as 
"uch as thou wert (or mightest be) eager tu do.) 
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Note 2. Conditional relative clauses depending on a Sub- 
junctive or Optative in a general supposition (§ 51, § 62) 
are generally assimilated to the Subjunctive or Optative: but 
sometimes they take the Indicative on the principle of § 62, 
Note l. E.g. 


028’, éreddv Sy dv mpinras kipios yérnrat, 3 mpodérn cvpBovr 
ae tév Aourdy ere xpyrar. Dem. Cor. 241, 15. See Puat. Rep. 
VI, 508 C and D; Charm. 164 B. ‘O 8€ rére padiora éyatpev, éwdre 
taxiora tuxdvras Gy Séotvto dmoméumo. KEN. Ages. IX, 2. 

Airia péev yap oti, Srav tis WAh@ xpnodpevos Ady pw} wapdoyyra. 
niorw dv Aéyet, eheyxos Se, drav Sv dv cimy ris Kai radnOes duou 
deiEn. Dem. Androt. 600, 5. (Here &v déyer and Sy adv etry are 
nearly equivalent.) "Exddet d€ kal éripa drére tivds tou rorotdroy 
noujcavras & mavras €Bovdero moeiv. XEN. Cyr. Il, 1, 30. (Here 
Bovroiro for eBovAero would have corresponded to dS¢owro in the 
second example quoted.) 


Remarg. The conjunction 8¢ is occasionally used to intro- 
duce the clause on which a relative depends. Its force here is 
the same as in apodosis. (See § 57.) E. g. 


Oin wep Hdrdov yeveh, roln Sé cal dvdpav. Tl. VI, 146. "Enel re 6 
wodepos karéatn, 6 Sé haiverat kal ev rovT@ mpoyrovs Thy Suvauiv, and 
when the war broke out, (then) he appears, &c. ‘Truc. I, 65. Mexps 
pev ovv of rogdrat eiyov re ra BEAN avrois Kal ovo Te Hoav xpRoGa, of 
6é dyretyov, so long as their archers both had their arrows and were 
able to use them, they held out. Id. Il], 98. “Qomep of érXirat, ovra 
8¢ cat oi meAraorat, Ken. Cyr. VIII, 5,12. So daivorvrus dé, THuc, 
I, 11; and éyiyvovro dé, AESCHIN. Cor. § 69. 


Relative Clauses expressing a Purpose, Result, &e. 


§ 65. 1. The relative is used with the Future In- 
dicative to denote a purpose or object. EH. g. 


IpecBetay 8é mépwew, Aris tad’ épet kal mapéorat Tos mpa- 
ypaow, and to send an embassy to say these things, and to be present at 
the transaction, Dem. Ol. 1, 10,1. nyt 87 deiv qpas mpds Cerra 
Rots mpeoBeiav meurew, h Tors pev Suddfer radra, rovs d€ mapo 
éuvvei. Ib. I, 21,10. "Edoge ra@ Snym rpiaxovta dvdpas édéoOa, ot 
Tovs matpiovs vouous Evyypawpovat, Kal’ ods modktTevooval. 
XEN. Hell. Ol, 3, 2. Ov yap gore pou xpypara. érdder exriaw, for l 
have no money to pay the fine with. Puat. Apol. 37 C. 
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The antecedent of the relative, in this case, may be either definite 
or indefinite; but the negative particle is regularly pj, as in final 
clauses (§ 43, N. 2). 


REMARK. “Omas as a relative is sometimes used in this construc- 
tion in a way which illustrates its use as a final particle. (See § 45, 
Rem.) E. g. 

Tloice 5é odTw@ dks Tav ody evdenoer pydev, and act so that there 
shall be nothing wanting on your part; lit. act in that way by which, 
&e. Hpr. VU, 18. To otras ericracdat dvOporev a\dwy mpootarev= 
ew Sas €£ovee mavra ta eritndeta, .. . ToT Oavpacroy epaivero, 
i. e. in such a way that they shall have, &c. Xen. Cyr. I, 6,7. So 
Cyr. I, 4, 31. 


Nore. 1. (a.) The Future Indicative is the only form regularly 
used in prose after the relative in this sense. It is retained even 
after secondary tenses, seldom being changed to the Future Opta- 
tive, which would here be expected by § 81, 2, and by the analogy 
of clauses with érws (§ 45). The Future Optative, however, is 
found in Sopn. O. T. 796, épevyov évOa pnmor’ dwotpny dveidn, — 
and probably in Piat. Rep. HI, 416 C, gain av ris Seiv kai ras oiky- 
oets Kal THY GAAnY odsiay ToLavTHY aiTois mapacKevacacbat, Aris pNTE 
Tovs dvAaxas ws dpiorous eivat mavaot avtovs, Kakoupyew Te pi) 
émapoi mept rovs Gddous moXiras. 


(6.) When, however, this Future is quoted indirectly after a past 
tense, or depends upon a clause expressing a past a ae (which 
is equivalent to standing in indirect discourse, § 26, N. 1), it is 
sometimes changed to the Future Optative, like any other Future 
Indicative. E. g. 

*Eoxdéret das Eooiro ato doris (dvta te ynpotpopyaoe kal 
redeurnoavra Gayot adrév. ISA. de. Menecl. Her.§ 10. Alpebévres 
ép' & te Evyypdwat vduous, cal’ ovorwas modtrevcoivro, having 
been chosen with the condition that they should compile the laws by which 
they were to govern. Xen. Hell. Il, 8,11. (This is a sort of indirect 
co of the sentence which appears in its direct form in Hell, 

, 3, 2, the example under § 65, 1.) 


Note 2. In Homer, the Future Indicative is sometimes used 
in this sense ; as in Od. XIV, 333, émapréas, of 84 pu wéppov- 
ov. Sometimes the Optative with «é, as an apodosis, takes 
the place of the Future; as in Od. IV, 167, ddNox of nev dddr- 
xoev. The more common Epic construction is, however, the 
Subjunctive (generally with «é joined to the relative) after 
primary tenses, and the Optative (Present or Aorist, never 
future), without «é, after secondary tenses. E. g. 

“Edkos 8 inrnp émpaocerat, 79° emOqoe 
Sappay’, & kev mavogor peravdor ddvvdov. Il. IV, 191. 
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"AAN dyere, KANTOds drpivopev, of Ke TAXLoTA 

"Ed Oaa" és kdoinv TInAniddew Aytdqjos. Il, IX, 165. 
“ExOore, kal Tiny drorwépev yv Tw’ Eorxer, 

“H re kal éogopevoict per’ ddavdroor wméeAnrac. Il, I, 459. 
“Ayyedov av, ds dyyeirere yuvaiki. Od. XV, 458. 
Tlamrnvev 8 ava mupyov Axaav, et tw orto 

*"Hyepdver, ds tis of dpiy érdpacw dpvvar, Il. XI, 332. 


Remark. It will be noticed that the earlier Greek here agrees 
with the Latin (in using the Subjunctive and Optative), while the 
Attic Greek differs from the Latin by using the more vivid Future 
Indicative. 


Nore 3. (a.) The Attic Greek allows the Subjunctive in such 
phrases as ¢yeu 6 re ely, he has something to say; where the irregu- 
larity seems to be caused by the analogy of the common expression 
ovk exer 624 (or ri) ely, equivalent to ovk oidev 6 Tu ely, he knows 
what he shall say, which contains an indirect question (§ 71). 

. g- 

Tovodrov os mapeSocay, Sate... Exarépovs exew ef’ ols Pedore- 
" Gaauy, that both may have things in which they may glory. Isoc. 

an. p. 49 C.§ 44. (Here there is no indirect question, for the 
meaning is not that they may know in what they are to glory. See 
note added to Felton’s Isocrates, p. 135.) Ovdev ért dioive: aita, 
éav povov xn drm Staréynrat, i only he shall have some one to talk 
with, Plat. Symp. 194 DB. Tois pédAovow eLew 6 tr eiapéepwatv. 
Xen. Oecon. VIL, 20. (Compare dmopeis 6 re Xéyns and edmopeis 
6 7 A€yzs in the same sentence, Puar. Ion. 535 Bh 


(.) The Present or Aorist Optative very rarely occurs in Attic 
Greek after a past tense, but more frequently after another Opta- 
tive. E. g. 

*Avdpa ovddy evromov (épav), ovx Satis dpkégetev, ovd doris 
vécou kapvovt. TVAAGBotTO, 1. e. when I saw no one there to assist 
me, &c. SopH. Phil. 281. Téviyov d¢ wounryy dv ody evpors ere Cyray 
dy, doris pia yervatov Adxot, i.e. a poet to speak a noble word. 
Arist. Ran, 96. (Yet in vs. 98 we have the regular doris pOéy£&e- 
rat, depending on the same ov« dy evpois.) Soin Pxat. Rep. UT, 
398 B, és pipotro Kal Aéyoe, depending on ypdpeba dy. TH jpe- 
répg monet ovder dv evdeiEato rogovro ovde mounceser, Dp’ ob mercer 
res Twas ‘EAAnvor ékeivea mpoetade, i. e. nothing so great, that you 
woull be persuaded by it to sacrifice any of the Greeks to him. Drm. 
Phil. I, 67, 20. 


Note 4. ‘Qs as a relative, in the sense of by which (with an 
antecedent like anything understood), is sometimes followed by an 
Optative with dy in apodosis, expressing a purpose or object. E. g. 


‘Qs pev dv etmocre dixaiovs Adyous cat Néyovros GAdov gvveinre, 
7 de 
dpewoy Bidimtov mapeckevarde, os OF k@AVGatT’ dv éxeivov mpare 
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Tew tadra ép)’ dy core viv, mavredds apyads €xere, i. e. as to means by 
which you could make just speeches, §c., you are betler prepared than 
Philip ; but as to anything by which you could prevent him from doing 
what he is now about, you are wholly inactive. Dem. Phil. II, 66, 15, 
So at the end of the same oration, os & av é€erag Gein pddor’ 
dxpiBas, pry yevorro, i. e. may nothing come upon us by which the truth 
of what I say would be thoroughly tested. 


Nott 5. The relative with any tense of the Indicative, o1 
even with the Optative and dv, can be used to denote a result, 
where Sore might have been expected. (§ 65, 3). This 
occurs chiefly after negatives, or interrogatives implying a 
negative. E. g. 

Tis obras ebiOns eorly Spay, Boris dyvoet rév exeidev méepov 
Setpo Aorta, dv duehyoaiens i. e. who of you is so simple as not to 
know, &c.? Dem. Ol. I, 13, 16. (Here éore dyvociy might have 
been used.) Tis odrw méppa Ta&v modiTiKay Hy mpayparar, OoTis OK 
eyyis nvayxaadn yeverOa tav cvphopoy; Isoc. Pan. p. 64 B. 
§ 113. Tis otrws padupds eotiv, doris od peracyeiv BovAnceras 
rautns tis otpareias; Ib. p. 79 D. § 185. Ovdeis dv yévorro ovrws 
udapdvrivos, ds dv peiverev ev TH Sixaoovvy, no one would ever be- 


come so adamantine that he would remain firm in justice. Puat. Rep. 
II, 360 B. 


2. "EP ¢ or ed’ dre, on condition that, which is commonly 
followed by the Infinitive (§ 99), sometimes takes the Future 
Indicative. E. g. 

*Ent rovr@ o¢ ime£iorapa tis dpyjs, ep’ dre tm’ ovdevds ipewv 
dp£opat, I withdraw upon this condition, that I shall be ruled, &c. 
Hor. III, 83. Tovrowos 8 dv miovvos cov xatiyaye, ém’ Ore of dadyo- 
vot a’tod ipopdvra tav Oeav Ecovrat. Honor. VII, 153. Kai rip 
Bowwriay e€éurov ’AOnvaiot macav, omovdas Tmoucdpevor ep @ ToUs 
dv8pas koptotvrar. Tuuc. I, 113. EuvéBnoav ep’ gre eEtacry 


€x TleAomovynoou tméomovdor kai pydémore emt Bnoovras avris. Id. 
I, 103, 


It will be noticed here (as in Note 1) that the Future Indicative 
generally remains unchanged even after a secondary tense. 


3. “Nore (sometimes os), so that, so as, is usually 
followed by the Infinitive. (See § 98.) But when the 
action of the verb expressing the result after @ote is 
viewed chiefly as an independent fact, and not merely 
as a result, the Indicative can be used. 


The Infinitive is sometimes used even here, when the Indic 
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ative would seem more natural; and it often makes quite ag 
little difference which of the two is used, as it does in English 
whether we say some are so strange as not to be ashamed (otras 
roma dare ovdk aicxuverba, Dem. F. L. 489, 29), or some are so 
strange that they are not ashamed (Sore ovx alcyivovrat). Here, 
although both expressions have the same general meaning, the 
former expresses the result merely as a result, while the latter 
expresses it also (and more distinctly) as an independent fact. 
L. g. 

 OUras dyvopdves éxere, Sore EXmiCere adra xpyord yevnoec bat, 
k.t.A. are you so senseless that you expect, &c. Dem. Ol. II, 25, 19. 
(Here dare édmifew, so senseless as to expect, would merely make 
the fact of their expecting less prominent.) Ovrws ipiv Soxet mavros 
afta eivat, bore mavtes 76 xatadimeiv adra pddsora hevyopev, so 
that we all especially avoid, &e. Ken. Mem. II, 2,3. Ody feev’ Sc” 
oi "ENAnves efpdvricov. Id. An. II, 3, 25. Els rodr’ dwAnorias 
jAOov, dor ov« eE_pKxeoey aitois yew THv Kara yiy dpxyv, G\Au 
kai THY Kata OdAarray Svvapw ovTws emeOvpnoay AaBew, dare Tuds 
ouppaxous tots nuerépovs ddbioracayv. Isoc. Panath. p. 254 A. 
§ 103, So after as, § 98, 2, N. 1: Odcw Oy te Krew éeyévero, ds Kat 
mavres of "EAAnves ‘Podwmios totvona ¢£épaboy, i.e. so that all the 
Greeks came to know well the name of Rhodopis. Hor. I, 135. 


Nore. As dere in this construction has no effect whatever upon 
the mood of the verb, it may be followed by any construction that 
would be allowed in an independent sentence. (See § 59, N. 1.) 
It may thus take an Optative or Indicative in apodosis with dy, or 
even an Imperative. LK. g. 

"Qor otk dy airiy yywpicatp’ av eiaidov. Eur. Or. 379. 
Tlabav pév dvrédpav, dor’, et povav Expaccoy, ot dv &8 éyt- 
yudpuny xakds. Sopu. O. C. 271. Ovnrés 8 ’Opdorns* Sore pi) iav 
oréve. Id. El. 1172. So with od py and the Subjunctive (89, 1); 
ovTws emitedvpnka akovoa, GoTE...00 pn coudmoActPOad. PLAT 


Phaedr. 227 D. 


4. The relative has sometimes a causal signification, being 
equivalent to ér, because, and a personal pronoun or demon- 
strative word. The verb is in the Indicative, as in ordinary 
causal sentences (§ 81,1). E. g. 

Cavpacrdy moreis, os qpiv ovdev dias, you do a strange thing in 
giving us nothing (like ort ob oddev didws). KEN. Mem. II, 7, 13. 
Adkas dpabiys eivat, os... éxéAeve, having seemed to be unlearned, 
because he commanded, &c. Hpt. I, 33. Tv pnrépa éuaxdprfoy, of 
téxvav éxvpnoe (like drt roiwv). Id. I, 31. Evdaipwv épaivero, oy 
adeds kal yervaiws éredevTa, i. e. because he died so fearlessly and 
nobly (ws being equivalent to dri orws). Puat. Phaed. 58 E. 
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Taralrwpos ef, 6 pyre Ocot marpdoi elat pnd lepd, i. e. since you 
have no ancestral Gods, &c. PLat. Euthyd. 302 B. (Sce Remark.) 
Tlas dv cpOads epod xarayryvacxocre, @ 76 wapdray mpos Tovrovi pndev 
ovupBdradv éorw; i. e. since I have no contract at all, &. Dem. 
Apat. 908, 22. So Arist. Ran. 1459. 


Remark. The ordinary negative particle of a causal relative 
sentence is ov, as in the first example above. (See § 81.) But ifa 
conditional force is combined with the causal, wy can be used. Thus 
in the last examples above, in which py is used, 6 pa Oot ciow 
(besides its causal force) implies if, as it appears, you are without 
ancestral Gods; and @ pnbév éarw, if, as il appears, I have no con- 
tract. The same combination of a causal and a conditional force is 
seen in the Latin siquidem. 


Temporal Particles signifying Until and Before 
that. 


A. "Eos, "Eore, "Axpt, Méxpt, Eladxe, "Odpa, Until. 


§66. 1. When éus, éote, aypu, Mex pe, and d¢pa, 
until, refer to a definite point of past time, at which the 
action of the verb actually took place, they take the 
Indicative. EK. g. 

Nijxov madw, €ws em AGov els worapdy, I swam on again, until I 
came to a river. Od. VU, 280. iver, cos €Oéppnv’ adrav dupiBaca 

AOE oivov. Eur. Alc. 758. uveipov dmovres, ore ert tais oxnvais 
eyévovro. KeN. Cyr. VII, 5, 6. (So An. III, 4, 49.) Kal raira 
enuiowy péxpt oxdtos eyévero. Id. An. IV, 2, 4. (So III, 4,8.) 
*Os pév Opnixas dvdpas emdyero Tuddos vids, Sppa Sudden’ Eregvev. 
Il. X, 488. "Hpy’ iver, Sfp’ addixovro xara orparoy, fj py dvoyer. 
IL XIII, 329. “Huev, dpa peya oreéos ixero. Od. V, 57. 


Norr 1. “Axps od and péype od are used in the same sense as 
” 7 i 
dypt and péypt. Lu g. 

Ta d€ ravra mpakdvrav aype ob de 6 Adyos eypadero Tisidovos 
mpecBiraros dy trav adeApav tiv dpynv etxe. XEN. Hell. VI, 4, 37. 
Tots “EAAnvas dmeAvsaro Sovdeias, Gor’ eAeubépous elvar péexps ob 
mdAw avira’ abrovs katedovhaoavto, PLat. Menex. 245 A. 


Nore 2. Herodotus uses és 6 or és of, until, like ws, with the 
Indicative. E. g. 


"Amedeixvucav maida marpos éxagrov edvra, és 6 anédefay dmacas 
? ” 
airds. Hpt. I, 143. ’Es of Alyns dvedpe. I, 67. 


2. When these particles refer to the future, they are 
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joined with av or «é and take the Subjunctive, if the 
leading verb is primary. (See § 61, 8.) But if such 
clauses depend upon an Optative in protasis or apodosis, 
or in a wish, they usually take the Optative (without 
ay) by assimilation. (See § 61,4.) E.g. 


Maxjoopat at6t pévar, elws xe réhos wodeuouo Kixelo, until I shall 
come to an end of the war. IL. III, 291. “Eas 8 dv otv mpos rod mapor 
ros éxpdOns, éy’ edvida. Sopu. O. T. 834. “Enioyes, gor’ Av wat 
ra Aoma wpogpadns, wait until you shall learn, &. Arscu. Prom. 
697. Méype 8 av ey@ Feo, ai orovdat pevdvrwy. XEN. An. II, 3, 
24, ’AdAa per’, dpa xé rot pedindéa oivoy eveixw, but wait, until 1 
shall bring, &c. Il. VI, 258. So dp’ dv tricwow, Il. I, 509. 

Kai 76 peév ay é£adeipacer, 7d Sé maw eyypapoter, ews 6 Tt padiora 
avOparera {On Ocopidy mownoerav, until they should make, &c. 
Prat. Rep. VI, 501 C. Ei dé wavy orovddlor payeiv, etmoup’ dv ore 
mapa tais yurakiv éorw, ews mapateivatpe rovror, i. e. L would 
tell him this, untu I put him to torture. Xen. Cyr. I, 3, 11. 


Norte 1. It will be seen by the examples, that the clause after 
€os and other particles signifying until sometimes implies a future 
purpose or object, the attainment of which is desired. When such a 
sentence, implying a purpose or object which would have been 
originally expressed by a Subjunctive, depends upon a past tense, 
it generally takes the Optative (§ 31,1); but the Subjunctive also 
may be used, in order to retain the mood in which the purpose 
would have been originally conceived (as in final clauses, § 44, 2). 
For the general principle, see § 77. E. g. Y 

Lrovdas éwoujoavto, €ws dmayyeA bein ra AexOevra zis Aaxedai- 
pova, they made a truce, (to continue) until what had been said should 
be announced at Sparta.. XEN. Hell. IL, 2, 20. (Here éws dy dmay- 
ye\O@ might have been’ used; as in Tuuc. I, 90, éxéAevev (rovs 
mpéaBets) émioxeiv, ews dv Td teixos ixaviv aipwow.) See § 77,1, d. 

Note 2. Homer uses eis 6 xe (or eiodke), until, with the Sub- 
junctive, as Herodotus uses es 6 with the Indicative (§ 66, 1, N. 2); 
as pipvere, eis 6 Kev Gotu péya Lpidpoto éAwper, Il. I]. 332. Eis 6 
xe may take the Optative, retaining xé; as in Il. XV, 70. 

Note 3. “Av is sometimes omitted after ws, &c. (including mpi», 
§ 67, 1) when they take the Subjunctive, as in common protasis 
and in relative sentences (§ 50, 1, N. 8; § 63, 1); after pepe and 
mpwv this occurs even in Attic prose. Thus gar’ éyo podw, Sor. 
Aj. 1183; péyps mods yéryrat, Tuc. I, 137: see Tuuc. IV, 16; 

0 


AESCHIN. Cor. § 60. 

3. When the clause introduced by gas, &c., until, 
refers to a result which was not attained in past time in 
consequence of the non-fulfilment of a condition, it takes 
a secondary tense of the Indicative. (See § 68,2.) E.g. 
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“Hodéws dv rovr@ ere dueheysuny, Ews adrg@ tiv Tod "Audlovos dmé- 
Swka prow dvri tis rod ZpOov, L should yladly have continued to talk 
with him, until I had given him, &c. Prat. Gorg. 506 B. Odk dv 
eravopny, €ws dwemetpadny tis copias rautnot. Id. Crat. 396 C 
"Emioxav dv, €ws of mArciato trav elwOdtwov youny dmednvavto, 
«2... novxlay dy Ayov, i. e. I should have waited until most of the requ- 
lar speakers had declared their opinion, &e. Dem. Phil. I, §1. (For 
ay here, see § 42, 3.) 

The leading verb must be an Indicative implying the non-fulfil- 
ment of a condition. 


4. When the clause introduced by os, &c., until, de- 
pends upon a verb denoting a customary action or a 
general truth, and refers indefinitely to any one of a 
series of occasions, it takes av and the Subjunctive after 
primary tenses, and the simple Optative after secondary 
tenses. (See § 62.) Hg. 

*a & dy dovvraxra 7, dvdyrn tutta del mpdypara mapéyewv, ws dv 
xopav Aa8n, they must always make trouble, until they are put in 
order. Kun. Cyr. IV, 5, 87. ‘Omére dpa ein dpiorov, dvépevev ad- 
tovs €ote éeppayorey rt, os py Bovdyuder. lb. VIII, 1, 44. Tepi- 
epevomev ody éxacTtore, fws dvorxOein 76 Seopwrnpiov, we wailea 
every day, until the prison was opened. Puar. Phaed. 59 D. (This 
may mean until the prison should be opened; § 66, 2, N 1.) 


Nore. “Av is sometimes omitted after gos, &c. and apiv, when 
they take the Subjunctive in this sense, as well as in the other con- 
struction (§ 66, 2, N. 3); as év r@ qpoveiy yap pydev FdioTos Bios, 
ws 7d yaipew Kai TO AumeioOau pabys, Supu. Aj. 555. So dpa te- 
Aéoon, Ll. I, 82; and es od amodavwor, Hv. II, 31. 

Remark. When éws and éppa mean so long as, they are rela- 
tives, and are included under §§ 58-64. “Odpa in all its senses is 
confined to Epic and Lyric poetry. (Seé § 43, N. 1.) 


B. piv, Until, Before that. 


§ G7. piv, before, before that, until, besides taking the 
Indicative, Subjunctive, and Optative, on the same principles 
with gos, &c. (§ 66), may also take the Infinitive (§ 106). 
The question of choice between the Infinitive and the finite 
moods generally depends on the nature of the leading clause. 

Mpiv regularly takes the Subjunctive and Optative (when 
they are allowed) only if the leading clause is negative or 
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interrogative with a negative implied; very seldom if that is 
affirmative. It takes the Indicative after both negative and 
affirmative clauses, but chiefly after negatives. 

In Homer the Infinitive is the mood regularly used with 
mpiv, after both affirmative and negative clauses; in Attic 
Greek it is regularly used after affirmatives, and seldom after 
negatives. 


1. The Indicative, Subjunctive, and Optative after 
mpiv follow the rules already given for éws, &¢. (§ 66). 
EK. g. 

(Indic. § 66, 1.) Odx fv ddcénw oddev, dAAa appdkwr xpeig 
careoKeAXovro, mplv y eyo oqiow ederEa Kpdoets Nriwy axeopaTwr, 
until I showed them, &c. Agscu. Prom. 481. TdAw rovro téuvep 
ovk émavake, mpw.... €Xocddpynoe par ev icy. Prat. Phaedr. 
266 A. Ovx jkiwoay vewrepdv te mureiv és adrov, mpiv ye 54 adrois 
dvip *Apyikvos pynvuris ylyvertat, until he becomes, &c. (Histor. 
Pres.) Tuuc. I, 132. TloAAa émadev, mpiv yé of xpvodpmvxa kovpa 
xarivov Taddds fveyxev. Puno. OL I, 92. "Avwdddv§e mpv 
6pa. Eur. Med. 1173. 

(Subj. and Opt. § 66,2.) Ov Ko oe éy@ héyw (ciSaipova), mpw 
dv redevtrngavta Kahas Tov aidva wvdwpat, Hpr. I, 32. Ovde 
Anger, piv dv } kopéan Kéap, i}... €Ay Ts dpyav. AEscII. Prom. 
165. Ov xpi pe evbevde dwedOciv, mplv dv 8G Sixnv. XEN, AN. V, 
7,5. "ANN otmdr’ éywy’ dv, mply idorp’ épOdr eros, peppopévar dv 
xarapainv. Sopu. O. T. 505. So THEOGN. 126, mpiv meipnOeins. 
So mpiv é&eAxioeev, depending on a protasis (ef wy dvein), PLAT. 
Rep. VU, 515 E. "Odoto pyre, piv padoip’ ei kat wadw yrounv 
peroioes. Sopa. Phil. 961. (Qpiv after Opt. in wish.) ’Amnydpeve 
pndeva Baddew, mplv Kipos épavnadein Onpav, until Cyrus should 
be satisfied, XEN. Cyr. I, 4,14. (§ 66, 2, N. 1.) 

(Indic. § 66, 3.) "Eypijy obv rots GdXous py mpdrepoy mept Trav 
Gporoyoupévav oupBovrcvew, mp wept Tav dudioBnToupever Hyas 
£didakav, they ought not to have given advice, &c., until they had 
instructed us, &c. Isoc. Paneg. p. 44 C. § 19. 

(Subj. and Opt. § 66, 4.) ‘Opdax rods mpeaBurépous od mpdodev 
Gntvras yaotpos évexa, mplv dv dbaaty of apxovres. XEN. Cyr. I, 
2,8. Od yap mpérepov karnyopos mapa Tois dkovovow ioxvet, mpiv dv 
6 hevywy advvatnan Tas mpoeipnpevas airias droAtcacba. ALs- 
cu. F. L. § 2. OvSapdbev dpiecav, mpiv tapadecier adrois apt- 
orov, before they had placed before them. Xun. An. IV, 5, 30. 

(Subj. without dv. § 66, 2, N. 3.) Mi orévate, mpiv pdOns. SorH. 
Phil. 917, So Od. X, 175; Hor. 1, 136; Puat. Phaed. 62 C. 


2. For mpiv with the Infinitive, see § 106. 
q d 
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Note 1. In Homer, qpiv is not found with the Indicative, mpis 

’ dre taking its place; a few cases occur of the Subjunctive \ with 

out dv) and the Optative; but the most common Homeric construe 

tion, in sentences of all kinds, is that with the Infinitive (§ 106), 
E. g. 

"Hyed’ druépevat, cavides 8 Exov ed dpapviat, mpiv y Gre 8n pe ods 
vids an} peya bn kadeooer, i. e. before the time when, &c. Od. XXII, 
43. Soll. isa 588; XII, 437. 70 idror, od yap wo katradvdped’ axvu- 
uevol mep eis ’Aldao Sdpous, mply popotpov Huap éwehOn. Od. X, 175. 
Oix Zedev petyew mpiv wmetpnaoatt Axidnjos. Tl. XX, 580. Ipiv 
y 67 dy with the Subjunctive is found in Od. II, 374, and IV, 477. 


Notes 2. Tplv with the Infinitive after negative sentences is most 
common in Homer (Note 1), rare in the Attic poets, and again more 
frequent in Attic prose. (See Kriiger, Vol. I, p. 258.) For ex- 
amples see § 106. 


Examples of the Subjunctive or Optative with mpiv after affirma- 
tive sentences are very rare. One occurs in Iscc. Paneg. p. 44 A, 
§ 163 doris ov oterat rods GAAous Kowh Te mpakew +yabdv, mpiv dy 
Tovs mpoecotaras airav StahAdén, Aiav dmdas exer. 


Norte 3. Upiv 7, mpérepov # (priusquam), and mpdodev 7 may be 
used in the same constructions as mpiv. Lpiv # is especially common 
in Herodotus. E. g. 

Od yap 59 mporepoy dmavéatn, mplv fF} aheas troxeipiovs émoin- 
Seca ore VI, 45. So Tere a hte Cnindeagabi 
mpiv i} arpexéas expadn. Hpt. VII, 10. Evyero pndepiay of ouvru- 
xinv roaityy yeverOa, yf pew mavoe, KatacTpeWacba THY Elpamny, 
mpotrepov iy emt reppact roiot exeimns yevnrar. Id. VII, 54. 
Tlpérepov # with Indic., Prat. Phaedr. 232 E. Ipdédadev i od 
épaivov, tovr exnpvxén. Sopu. O. T. 736. "Amexpivaro drt mpo- 
obey dy drobdvoev 7 Ta Goda mapadoinaay, that they would die 
before they would give up their arms. Xun. An. II, 1, 10. (See 
§ 66, 2. 

For Vanes of the Infinitive after all these expressions, see 
§ 106. Even dorepoy 7 is found with the Infinitive. 


Nore 4. Ipi or mpiv # is very often preceded by mpérepor, 
mpéaGev, mapos, or another mpiv (used as an adverb), in the leading 
clause. E. g. 

Od mpdrepoy mpos Huas Tov médepov eEepyvav, mpiv evdpicay, 
«wr-A. Xen. An. IT, 1, 16. Od roivey dmoxpwoitpa mpdtepov, 
mpiv dv rv@opa. Prat. Euthyd. 295 C. Kai ob mpéaOev éornaay, 
wpiv i mpés trois meCois Tay “Acoupioy éyévovro. XEN. Cyr. 1, 4, 23. 

For exainples with the Infinitive, see § 106. 

Norse 5. When mpiv appears to be followed by a primary tense 
of the Indicative, it is an adverb qualifying the verb. E. g. 

Thy 8 éyd od Avow" wpiv pw Kai yipas éweiaey, i. e. sioner 
shall old age come upon her. I. I, 29. x ; 
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SECTION IV. 


Inprect Discourse, INCLUDING INDIRECT QUOTATIONS 
AND QUESTIONS. 


§ G68. 1. The words or thoughts of any person may 
_ be quoted either directly or indirectly. 

A direct quotation is one which gives the exact words 
of the original speaker or writer. 

An indirect quotation is one in which the words of 
the original speaker conform to the construction of 
the sentence in which they are quoted. Thus the ex- 
pression TavTa Bovropar may be quoted either directly, 
as reyer Tis “ TavTa Bovropat,” or indirectly, as Aéryet TS 
ott Tavta BovdeTat or Nerves Tis Tadta Bovrccbat, some 
one says that he wishes for these. 


2. Indirect quotations may be introduced by 67+ or 
w$ (negatively dre od, ws ov) or by the Infinitive, as in 
the example given above; sometimes also by the Parti- 
ciple (§ 78, 2). 


3. Indirect questions follow the same rules as indirect 
quotations, in regard to their moods and tenses. (For 
examples see § 70.) 


Nore. The term indirect discourse must be understood to 
apply to all clauses which express indirectly the words or 
thoughts of any person (those of the speaker himself as well 
as those of another), after verbs which imply thought or the 
expression of thought (verba sentiendt et declarandi), and even 
after such expressions as d7Adv éorw, capes eorw, &e. 

The term may be further applied to any single dependent 
clause in any sentence, which indirectly expresses the thought 
of any other person than the speaker (or past thoughts of the 
speaker himself), even when the preceding clauses are not in 
indirect discourse. (See § 77.) 


f] 
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General Principles of Indirect Discourse. 


Remark. The following are the general principles of in- 
direct discourse, the application of which to particular cases is 
shown in §§ 70 —77. 


§69. 1. In indirect quotations after é7v or os and 
in indirect questions, after primary tenses, each verb 
retains both the mood and the tense of the direct dis- 
course, no change being made except (when necessary) 
in the person of the verb. 

After secondary tenses, each primary tense of the 
Indicative and each Subjunctive of the direct discourse 
may be either changed to the same tense of the Opta- 
tive or retained in its original mood and tense. The 
Imperfect and Pluperfect, having no tenses in the Opta- 
tive, are regularly retained in the Indicative. (Sce, 
however, § 70, Note 1,6.) The Aorist Indicative re- 
mains unchanged when it belongs to a dependent clause 
of the direct discourse (§ 74, 2) ; but it may be changed 
to the Optative, like the primary tenses, when it be- 
longs to the leading clause (§ 70, 2). The Indicative 
with dv belongs under § 69, 2. 


* 


2. All secondary tenses of the Indicative implying 
non-fulfilment of a condition (§ 49, 2), and all Opta- 
tives (with or without av), are retained without change 
in either mood or tense, after both primary and second- 
ary tenses. 


8. When, however, the verb on which the quotation 
depends is followed by the Infinitive or Participle, the 
leading verb of the quotation is changed to the corre- 
sponding tense of the Infinitive or Participle, after both 
primary and secondary tenses (av being retaincd when 
there is one), and the dependent verbs follow the pre- 
ceding rules. (See § 78.) 
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4. The adverb dv is never joined with a verb in in- 
direct discourse, unless it stood also in the direct form: 
on the other hand, av is never omitted with a verd in 
indirect discourse, if it was used in the direct form. 
When av is joined to a relative word or particle before 
a Subjunctive in the direct discourse, it is regularly 
dropped when the Subjunctive is changed to the 
Optative in indirect discourse. (See, however, § 74, 1, 
N. 2.) 


5. The indirect discourse regularly retains the same 
negative particle which would be used in the direct 
form. But the Infinitive and Participle occasionally 
take 7 in indirect quotation, where ov would be used 
in direct discourse. See examples under § 73. 


Simple Sentences in Indirect Quotations after Ort OY wS 
and in Indirect Questions. 


§'7@. When the direct discourse is a simple sentence, 
the verb of which stands in any tense of the Indicative 
(without av), the principle of § 69, 1, gives the follow- 
ing rules for indirect quotations after ér¢ or ws and 
for indirect questions : — 


1. After primary tenses the verb stands in the In- 
dicative, in the tense used in the direct discourse. 
E. g. 

Aéyet rt ypdder, he says that he is writing; Neyer ort Zypager, 
he says that he was writing ; héye re yéeypagev, he says that he has 
written; héyer bri éyeypager, he says that he had written; déye 
ort Cy pawer, he says that he wrote; Neyer Ste ypdwes, he says that 
he shall write. ’ 

Aédyet yap as ode eoriv adixorepov pnyns- AESCHIN. Timarch. 
§ 125. Od-ydp dv roird y' eirous, s EXadev. Id. F, L. § 151 (160). 
kd 8 tore, dre whetoroy Stiapépet pnun cat cvxogarria. Ib. § 145 
(153). 7AAN’ evvoeiv ypy TovTO pev, yuvaiy’ bre Ehupev. Sopa. 
Ant. G1. Kai rad’ as dhyda A€yo, kal rt ore €OdOn HF Papos ew 
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Graot whelovs 7 éyévovro trav Ynpioapévar, pdprupas tpiv napséto 
par, I will bring witnesses to show that, &e. Dum, Eubul. 1303, 2. 

*Epwra ri Bovdovra, he asks what they want; epworG ti mornoov- 
av, he asks what they will do. "Epwravres et Agora eiary, asking 
whether they are pirates. Tuuc. I, 5. EvBois: dv 8 €BdXaorev, 
ovx éy@ Aéyew. Sopu. Trach. 401. Ei Eupmrovnoecs wai Ev cor 
ydoes oxdre. Id. Ant. 41. So Eur. Alc. 784 


Remark. It is to be noticea that indirect questions after primary 
tenses take the Indicative in Greek, and not the Subjunctive as in 
Latin, Thus, nescio quis sit, J know not who he is, in Greek is simp, 
ayvod ris éotev. This does not apply to indirect questions winch 
would require the Subjunctive in the direct form (§ 71). 


2. After secondary tenses the verb may be either 
changed to the Optative or retained in the Indicative. 
The Optative is the more common form. In both 
Indicative and Optative, the tense used in the direct 
discourse must be retained. LH. g. 


"Edeev drt ypagot (or ort ypager), he said that he was writing ; 
i. e. he said ypapa. “Edetev due yeypapas ein (or dr yéypa- 
ev), he said that he had written; i, e. he said yéypapa. *Ede&ev dr 
ypaoe (or dru ypayes), he said that he should write; i. e. he said 
yeaa. “Edegev ore ypawecey (or ore éypayev), he said that he had 
written; i. e. he said éypawa. 

(Optative.) ’EvérAnoe dpovnparos tovs *Apxddas, déywv os po- 
vows mév avrois mutpis LleAomovvnoos €in, mreioror S€ trav ‘EAAnuixay 
odor 7d Apxadixdv cin, Kai copara éykpareorata €xot. XEN. Hell. 
VII, 1, 23. (He said pdvos pev tpiv.... dare, wAeiorov 6é.... 
€oTt, kai gdpata.... éxeu: these Indicatives might have been used 
in the place of ei, ein, and éyou.) "“Edeye 8€ 6 MedomiSas Gre 
"Apyeion Kai “Apkddes pdyn jrtypevos etey tmd Aaxedatpoviav. 
Ib. VII, 1, 85. (He said frrqvrac, which might have been 
retained.) So Hprt. I, 83. ‘Ymemav raAda dre atros rake 
mpaéot, Sxeto, having hinted that he would himself attend to the 
affairs there. Tnuc. I, 90. (He said rdxet rpaéw, and mpdées 
might have been used for mpdfot. Cf. dmoxpwapevor ore wep pov- 
ov, from the same chapter, quoted below.) For the Future Op- 
tative in general, see § 26. ‘O 8€ eimev Ors EootvTo. XEN. Cyr. 
VI, 2, 19. (He said éoovra.) “Edefay Sri méppere oas 6 
"Ivdav Bactrevs, Kehevov épwrav €€ Grov 6 moAepos ein, trey said 
that the king of the Indians had sent them, commanding them to ask 
on what account there was war. Ib. II, 4, 7. (They said érep- 
ev jas, and the question to be asked was ék rivos €oriv 6 méde- 
pos;) “Edeyoy bre ovrao6’ obros 6 morapyds buaBarés yévotro meq 
ef pa) Tore, they said that this river had never beer (€yévera) fordable 
eecept then. Id. An. I, 4,18. Tepexhijs mponydpeve ‘ruis ’A@qvalas, ot 
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"Apyidapos per of Edvos ety, od pevra emi Kax@ ye Tijs moAews yé- 
vouTo, ke announced that A. was his friend, but that he had not been 
made his “iend to the injury of the state. Tuuc. II,13. (He said £évos 
poi doriv, ov pevra ...éyévero.) So Hpr. I, 25. “Eyvwoap dre 
xevds 6 hoBos ein. XEN. An. II, 2, 21. Lpoiddvres dru Eaouro 4 
mdédepos, ¢Bovrovto Tv Adratay mpoxaradafeiv. THuc. II. 2. Emre 
pouny aire Secxvivat, Gre ototro peév eivat codes, ein & ov. PLat. 
Apol. 21 C. 

(Indicative.) “EdNeyov ort é€Amifovaev oé Kat THY modw ELew 
poe xaptv, they said that they hoped, &c. Isoc. Phil. p. 87 A. § 23, 
(They said éAi{opev, which might have been changed to éAmifoter.) 
"Hee & dyyéAAov tis ds rods mpurdves &s "Ehdrea kareihymrat, 
some one had come with the report that Elatea had been taken. Dem. 
Cor. 284, 21. (Here the Perf. Opt. might have been used.) Ae:- 
vous Néyous érdApa wept you Aéyewv, os eyo Td mpayp’ eipt TovTo 
Sedpaxas. Id. Mid. 548,17. Airtaadpevos yap pe a kal héyew av 
Gxvnoeé Tis, Toy maTépa Os ameKTOVA ey® TOV euauToU, K.T.A. Id. 
Andr. 593,14. avepas efrev dri pev mods opav rereixtarat 
.48n, he said that their city had already been fortified. Tuuc. I, 91. 
*Aroxpivdpevot Ore méepipouvgiy mpéoBes, evOds dmnddakav. Id. I, 
90. (Cf. drt mpdéos, quoted above from the same chapter.) 
“*Hideoay rt rods dreveyxdvras oikéras e£aitHyoopev. Dem. Onet. 
I, 870,11. (Egarjooey might have been used.) *EroApa Aéyew 
os trép tuay exOpovs ep’ Eaurov ciAxuce kai viv ev Tois eoxdros 
éori xwduvos. Id. Andr. 611, 10. 

(Indirect Questions.) "Hparnoev abrév ri rocoin (or ti rote), 
he asked him what he was doing; 1. e. he asked ri motets; Hpwrnoev 
abrov Ti memounka@s etn (or ri memoinker), he asked him what he 
had done ; i.e. he asked ri memoinkxas; Hpatncev airov ti moinoor 
(or ri wounoes), he asked him what he should do; i. e. he asked ri 
mwoingers; ‘Hpwrncey avrov ti moinaoecev (or ri emoinaer), he 
asked him what he had done; i. e. he asked ri éroinoas ; 

*Hpero, et tis eyo ein aopwrepos, he asked whether any one was 
wiser than I. Puat. Apol. 21 A. (The direct question was gars 
tis coporepos;) "O te S€ mwotnooe od deonpnve, but he did not 
indicate what he would do. Xen. An. II, 1, 23. (The direct question 
was ri moujow;) “Emespdra, riva Sevrepov per’ éxeivov tdor, he 
asked whom he had seen who came next to him. Hpr.I, 31. (The 
direct question was riva eides;) Eipero xdbev AdBoe Tov maida, he 
asked whence he had received the boy. Id. I, 116. "Hporev airy ei 
dvawAevretev, I asked him whether he had set sail. De. Polycl. 
1228, 20. (The direct yuestion was dvémevcas ;) 

. *"Hadpou ti more Xéyest, I was uncertain what he meant. Puat. 
Apol. 21 B. (Here A¢eyor might have been used.) *EBovAevov6” 
addr tiv adrod Katadeiwpoucty, they were considering the question, 
whom they should leave here. Dem. F. L. 378, 23. "Epotavrav rwav 
ha ti dw éOavev, mapayyéhAew exehevev, k.T-A. KEN. Hell. U, 1, 4. 


Remark 1. After secondary tenses the Indicative and 
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Optative are equally classic; the Optative being used when 
the writer wishes to incorporate the quotation enti7ely into hia 
own sentence, and the Indicative, when he wishes to quote it 
in the original words as far as the construction of his own 
sentence allows. The Indicative here, like the Subjunctive in 
final and object clauses after secondary tenses (§ 44, 2), is 
merely a more vivid form of expression than the Optative 
We even find both moods in the same sentence, sometimes 
when one verb is to be especially emphasized, and sometimes 
when there is no apparent reason for the change. KE. g. 

Odros Cheyov Gre Kipos pev réOvnkev, Apiaios dé mehevyas ev 
r6 orabua ein, kat Aéyou, «.7.A. XEN. An. II, 1, 3. (Here 
teOvnxev contains the most important part of the message.) "Ex dé 
rourou émuvOdvero de airév cal érdéony dddv Sundacay, kai et 
oixoiro 9 xapa. Id. Cyr. IV, 4, 4. “ErdApa eye, os xpéa re 
wdpmo\\a €kTéeTLKEY Umep Euov Kal ws TOAAG Ta euav AdBoev. DEM. 
Aph. I, 828, 26. (See Rem. 2.) “Oporor jjoav Oavpdte dzot more 
Tpépovrat of EdAnves kai ti €v vp Exovev. KEN. An. LIT, 5, 13, 


Remark 2. The Perfect and Future were less familiar forms 
than the other tenses of the Optative; so that they were frequently 
retained in the Indicative after secondary tenses, even when the 
Present or the Aorist was changed to the Optative. (See the last 
two examples under Rem. 1.) In indirect questions the Aorist In- 
dicative was generally retained, for a reason explained in § 21, 2, 
N. 1. Some writers, like Thucydides, preferred the moods aad 
Ron) of the direct form, in all indirect discourse. (See § 44, 2, 

em. 


Note 1. (a.) An Imperfect or Pluperfect of the direct 
discourse is regularly retained in the Indicative, after both 
primary and secondary tenses, for want of an Imperfect or 
Pluperfect Optative. E. g. 


a 


*Heev dyyedos Aéyov Gre tpunpers FKove mepiTreovaas, he came 
saying that he had heart &e.; i. e. he said feovov. XEN. An. I, 2, 
21. "Axotoas 5€ Hevopav edeyev Grt dpOas TrrGvro Kat adrd 7d 
pyov avrois paprupoin, he said that they had accused him rightly, 
and that the fact itself bore witness to them; i. e. he said dpdas yrra 

oOe xaird epyoy ipiv paprupei. Ib. IL, 3,12. Elye yap Aeyew. 
kal drt povot Tov ‘ENAnvev Bacikei cuvepaxovro ev I\aratais, kal 
Gre Vorepov owderore oTpaTevaatyro emt Bacirea (he said pévos 
ouvepaxdpcOa,... kal... ovdemore Cotpatevodpeda). XEN. 
Hell. ih, 1, 34. Tovroy éxagrov npdunv, Ovnropa pév kai Tipoxparyy, 
el ties elev paptupes dv évavriov thy mpoik’ drédocay, abroy 3° “Ado- 
Bov, ef rwes mapjoay Gr’ dmehduBaver, I asked each of these men, — 
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Onetor and Timocrates, whether there were any witnesses before whom 
they had paid the dowry ; and Aphobus, whether there had been any 
present when he received it. Dem. Onet. I, 860,10. (The two 
questions were eial pdprupés ties ; and mapqady twves ;) 


(b.) In a few cases the Present Optative is used after 
secoadary tenses to represent the Imperfect Indicative. The 
Present may thus supply the want of an Imperfect Optative, 
as the Present Infinitive and Participle supply the want of 
Imperfects (§ 15, 3 and § 16, 2). This can be done only 
when the context makes it perfectly clear that the Optative 
represents an Imperfect, and not a Present. E. g. 

Toy Tizaydpay dréxreway, katyyopoivros Tod Adovros as obre avoKN- 
voiv €GéXou €aut@, perd te TleAomibov mdvra Bovdevotro. XEN. 
Hell. VI, 1, 88. (The words of Leon were otre avaxnvotv FOerNE 
pot, pera Te TleA. mdvra €Bovdevero.) Ta werpaypeva dinyovrro, 
Gre avrol pev emi Tois wokepiows wAEoLeEY, THY O€ dvalpeoww THY vavayav 
noogrdéateyv avdpaaw ixavois. Ib. 1, 7,5. (The direct discourse 
was airoi pev émAcopev, tiv dé dvaipeow mpocerdgapev.) Kal por 
mdvres dmexpivavro kad’ éxacrov, Gre ovdeis paprus wapein, Kopi- 
(otro d€ AapBdvev cad’ érocovoiv déorro "AdoBos map’ avtar, they 
replied, that no witness had been present, and that Aphobus had received 
the money from them, taking it in such sums as he happened to want. 
Dem. Onet. I, 869, 12. (The direct discourse was ovdels wdprus 
mapiv, exopifero dé AapBdvay Kad dmocovoiy Seovro. Tlapein con- 
tains the answer to the question ei ries wapyoay in the preceding 
sentence, which is quoted as the last example under a. The Im- 
perfect in the question prevents the Optatives used in the reply 
from being ambiguous.) So Puat. Rep. IV, 439 E. 


Note 2. In indirect discourse after secondary tenses, each 
tense of the Indicative or Optative is to be translated by ‘ts 
own past tense, to suit the English idiom. Thus eizev dre 
ypapor (or ypdder) is he said that he was writing ; etwev ors 
yevypapos etn (or yéypager) is he said that he had written. 

In a few cases the Greek uses the same idiom as the Eng- 
lish, and allows the Imperfect or Pluperfect to stand irregu« 
larly’ with ér: or és after a secondary tense, where regularly 
the Present or Perfect (Optative or Indicative) would be re- 
quired. In such cases the context must make it clear that 
the tense represented is not an Imperfect or Pluperfect (Note 
1,a). E.g. 

Ey mod dropia Foay of “EAAnves, Evvoodpevor pév Bre éni rats 
Bacthéws Oupas Foav, Kuxhp O€ avrois... mddets ToAdusae Baay 

7* 
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dyopay Sé oddels %re mapétew Zpeddev, dmetxov be rhs “EANdSos 
ov peiov } pipia orddia,....7povdedmxerav dé uvrods kat 0 
BapBapor, pdvor 5 katadeAetppéevot Roav ovdé iméa ovdeva 
ovppayoy exovres. XEN. An. III, 1, 2. (In all these cases the direct 
discourse would be in the Present or Perfect Indicative.) Aéyerar 
8 adrdr yrava ep’ db ex wpe, it is said that he knew for what he was 
coming. Tuuc.1, 134. (Here ywpotn or xpei would be the regular 
form) 41a Tov xOiCivdv avOpwrov, bs yas Sirdver’, eLamatay kai 
Aéyav ds Prdradyvatos Hy kai tay Sdyw mparos xareizor, i. e. saying 
rradqvaids etme kat tdv Sdum mporos kateinov. ARIST. Vesp. 
283. (Here civi is changed to jy, and not to ein: Kareimoy could 
have been changed only to xareizot.) 

In these examples the principle usually observed in indirect dis- 
course, — that the tenses employed in the quotation denote relative 
not absolute time (§ 9),—is given up, and the Imperfect and Plu- 
perfect denote absolute time, as in causal sentences (§ 81,1). See 
§ 81, 2, Rem. 


Norte 8. (a.) An indirect quotation, with its verb in the Opta- 
tive after drt or as, is sometimes followed by an independent svn- 
tence with an Optative, which continues the quotation as if it were 
itself dependent on the. ére or os. Such sentences are generally 
introduced by yap. E. g. 


“Heovoy 8 éywyé tivwy ds ovdé Tovs Awevas Kal Tas dyopas er 
Sacotev adTd kaprovoGat’ Ta yap Kowa Ta OerTraday amd TovTar Séos 
Stotxetv, for (as they said) they must administer, &c. Drm. Ol. I, 15, 
22, "Amexpivavto ait ore adivara odiow etn morciv & mpoxadeiras 
dvev ’AGnvaiwy* maides yap opav kal yuvaixes map’ ckeivors elnoay. 
Truc. Il, 72. "Edeyov bre mavras déia Aéyou SevOns* xeypoy yap 
ein, «rAd. XEN. An. VI, 3, 13, 


(b.) Such independent sentences with the Optative are sometimes 
found even when no Optative precedes, in which case the context 
aleye contains some allusion to another's thought or expression. 

. ge 

“Yméoyero tov dvdp “Ayoois tovde Sprdocev dywv* ofoiro pep 
pari éxovotoy AaBdv, ef yy O€dor 8’, Ukovra, i. e. he thought (as he 
said), &e. Sopu. Phil. 617. "Adda yap oddey re paddov pv addvaroy, 
GAG Kat adrd Td cis dvOpwrov capa éAOciv dpxy Av avrH dd<Opov, 
onep vécos* xat taratrw@poupévy te 87 TodTov tov Biov (dn, Kab 
TedeuTaad ye év TO Kadovper@ Oavar@ dmwodAvotTo, and (according 
to the theory) it lives in misery, §c., and finally perishes in what is 
called death. Puat. Phaed. 95 D. (Plato is here merely stating 
the views of others. For the Imperfects in the first sentence, see 
§ 11, Note 6.) 


§'71. When a question in the direct form would be 
expressed by an interrogative Subjunctive (§ 88), indirect 
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questions after primary tenses retain the Subjunctive ; 
after secoudary tenses the Subjunctive may be either 
changed to the same tense of the Optative or retained 
in its original form. HE. g. 


TIpds dudérepa drop@, taitny @ dmas é€xda Kat Tarr’ dadbev 
Broun ; fam at a loss on both questions, how I shall give her a dowry 
(més ravtyv €xd0;), and whence I shall pay other expenses (wé0ev 
rida 810K G; ). Dem. Aph. I, 834, 18. BovAevouat dmws ce 
dwodpa, lam trying to think how I shall escape you (mas ae dmrodpe ;). 
XEN. Cyr. I, 4,13. Ovk @ éxa ti Néya, I know not what I shall say. 
Dem. Phil. I 124, 24. So in Latin, non habeo quid dicam. In 
Axrscu. Prom. 410, ovk exw odgiop’ bro... dmaddayo may be 
explained on this principle as interrogative or by § 65, 1, N. 3, as 
a relative clause. Ov yap 54 8¢ dmeipiav ye od dace? éyew 6 Tt 
clans, for itis not surely through i inexperience that you will declare 
that you know not what to say (i. e. ri etnw;). Dem. F. L. 378, 4, 
So 6 6180 and ois 66. Xun, An. I, 7,7. Ta d€ exmdpara ove ol? 
ei Xpvodyra tovtm 84,1 do not know whether I shall give them, &e. 
Id. Cyr. VIII, 4, 16. 


Ev O€ of Hrop .. . . pepunpeter, # 6 ye +++ Tove wey dvaoriaetey, 
6S ’Arpeidny evapllot, | née xodov Tavoerev, cpyTvTere Te Gupsy. 
O.1,191. (The direct questions were Tous pev dva orH a, Arpei- 
Byv Fy évapifas—ne Tavae, épytice te;) KAnpous maAXov, 
tanérepos 84 mpdabev ahein xadxeov eyxos, i, e. they shook the lots, to 
decide which should first throw his spear, the question being repos 
mpsobev apy; Il. II, 317. *Emnpovro, ef mapadoter KopwOios thy 
modu, they asked whether they should give up their city, the question 
being mapadapev Ty moh ; Tuve. I, 25. "EBouvdevovro ci ta 
oxevopdpa évraida dyouvro } dmiovey émt 7d orparémedov. Xzn, 
An. J,10,17. (So An. I, 10,5.) *Hardpes d re Xpyoarto 7 ™pda- 

part, he was at a loss how to act in the matter, 1. e. rl xpnowpat ; 

d. Hell. VII, 4, 39. Od ydp clyouev.... draws Spares kahas 

meee ot fev, for we could not see how we should fare well, if we did 
Sopeu. Ant. 272. 


"Arropéovros be Bagiéos 6 Smt xpnonrat TO mapedyre mpnypart, 
EmdArns HAGE of és Adyous. Hpt. VII, 213. *Hidpyoe pev omore- 
pace dca Kup duvev o7 xepioas. Tave. I, 63. Oi Taratijs ¢Bou- 
Aevovro eire KaTaKAaVGwOLY GomeEp ExovoUW, Etre TL GAAO XP|TwY- 
rac, whether they should burn them as they were, or deal with them in 
some other way. Id. Tl, 4. "Avopnoavres bay xadoppicw erat, és 
Tperny ri vijcov frhevony Id. IV, 13. 


Remark 1. The context must decide whether the Optative in 
indirect questions represents a Subjunctive (§ 71) or an Indicative 
s 70, 2). The distinction is especially important when the Aorist 

ptative is used (§ 21, 2, N.1). See also § 74, 2, N. 1. 


Remark 2. When the leading verb is in the Optative with d», 


\ 
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the Optative may be used in indirect questions of this class. See 
examples in § 34, 3. 


Nore 1. The particle commonly used in the sense of whether in 
indirect questions is «i, which can introduce a Subjunctive, as well 
as an Indicative or Optative. (See Xen. Cyr. VII, 4, 16, quoted 
above.) °Edv cannot mean whether; and when this introduces a 
clause resembling an indirect question, the expression is really a 
protasis, with an apodosis suppressed or implied (§ 53, N. 2). E.g. 


El 5€ cor pi Soxet, oxeypar €dv 7dde cor paddov dpéaky* pyut yap 
eye 7d vduipov Sixacov eivat. KEN. Mem. IV, 4,12. (The meaning 
here is, but if that does not please you, examine, in case this shall suit 
you better (that then you may adopt it) ; and not, look to see whether this 
suits you better. If éav dpécky is an indirect question, it can represent 
no furm of direct question which includes the dv. Even dpéoxy 
alone could not be explained as an interrogative Subjunctive, by 
§ 88.) °Edy dpéoxy in the passage ne quoted is similar to éay 
évdeEdpeba in Prat. Rep. V, 455 B: Bovder otv Sewpeba rod ra 
Totavra dvTiAéyovtos akoAovOncat Huiv, édv mas nueis éxeivo ev der~ 
Eapeda, dre ovdev éorw éemirndevpa idtov; shall we then ask the one 
who makes such objections to follow us, in case we can in any way show 
him that, &c.? See Xen. An. JI, 1, 8; and Arist. Nub. 535. 
(Such sentences belong under § 53, N. 2. See also § 77, 1, c.) 


Note 2. Exe with the Subjunctive in Homer sometimes forms 
an indirect question, representing the Epic Subjunctive with xé in 
the direct question. (See § 87, Note.) E. g. 

Mévere Opa iSyn7 al K tu tbmépaxn xeipa Kpoviav; are you 
waiting that you may see whether the son of Kronos will hold his hand 
to protect you? Il, IV, 249. (The direct question would be izep- 
axn Ke xeipa;) Here the xe always belongs to the verb, so that this 
Epic construction is no authority for the supposed Attic use of edy 
and the Subjunctive in the same sense. See Note 1. 


§ 72. When the verb of the direct discourse stands 
with av in the Indicative or Optative (forming an apo- 
dusis), the same mood and tense are retained in indi- 
rect quotations with or: and os and in indirect questions, 
after both primary and secondary tenses. (See § 69, 2.) 
E. g. 

Aéyet rt rovro dy éyévero, he says that this would hare happened: 
edeyev dre rovro dv éyévero, he said that this would have happened, 


Aéyet (or éheyev) dre obros Sixaiws dv Odvor, he says (or said) that 
this man would justly be put to death. 
(Gepiorokdjs) amexpivaro, dre ott dv adrds Sepiquos dv dropaoris 


x 


éyévero ott ekeivos ’AOnvaios, he replied that he shovid not have 
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hecome famons himself if he had been a Seriphian, nor would the other 
fhe had beer an Athenian. Prat. Rep. I, 380 A. "Evvoeire, drs 
aes Gy ordats ein évds apxovtos f mohA@v. KEN. An. VI, 1, 29. 
Amekpivato, ore mpdabev dv amobdvovev i Ta Omla Tapadoingay. 
Th. I, 1, 10. (The direct discourse was mpécdev dv dnobdvor- 
wer.) TapedOar ris decEdrw, as of Gerradol viv ovk dv edevbepor 
yévouvto aopevos Dum. Ol. II, 20, 18. Ov8 eiSevar dyoi ri do 
vod tuiv xapioatro. Id. F. L. 356,13. Ovd« éyw ris dv yevol 
yav. Arscu. Prom. 905. So 907. “Hporey ci Sotev dy roiras 
ra mora. XEN. An. IV, 8, 7. 


Nots. The same rule applies when a secondary tense of the 
oe in apodosis with dy omitted (§ 49, 2, N. 2) is quoted. 

. Be 

("Endeyev) 6rt . .. . xpeirrov iv adr rote drobaveiv, he said that it 
were better for him to die at once. Lys. X, p. 117, § 25. (The direct 
discourse was apeirrov 7} pot.) 


§ 73. 1. When the Infinitive is used in the indirect 
quotation of a simple sentence, which had its verb in 
the Indicative (with or without av) or the Optative 
(with av), the verb is changed in the quotation to the 
same tense of the Infinitive, after both primary and 
secondary tenses. If av was used in the direct dis- 
course, it must be retained with the Infinitive. 

The Present and Perfect Infinitive here represent the 
Imperfect and Pluperfect (as well as the Present and 
Perfect) Indicative. (§ 15,3; § 18,3, Rem.) EH. g. 


@yoi ypadew, he says that he is writing; ey ypaeww, he said that 
he was writing ; pyoe ypapew, he will say that he is (then) writing. 
(The direct discourse is here ypadw.) noi (épn) ypapew ay, ef 
édvvaro, he says (or said) that he should now be writing, if he were 
able. (He says éypagov dv.) noi (pn) ypdpe dv, ef ddvatro, 
he says (or said) that he should write, if he should (ever) be able. (He 
Bays ypadotpe dy.) 

ot ypayyar, he says that he wrote; én ypavat, he said that he had 
written ; daoes yparat, he will say that he wrote. (He says éypaya. 
See § 23, 2.) nat (pn) ypawat dv, ef edumnOn, he says (or said) 
that he should have written, if he had been able. (He says éypaya 
&.) not (pn) ypdyrat dv, ef Svvqbein, he says (or said) that he 
should write, if he should (ever) be able. (He says ypaWatpe av.) 

Pyoi (pyoer) yeypahevar, he says (or will say) that he has written ; 
By yeypapevar, he said that he had written. (He says yéypapa.) 
For the Perfect with dv, see below. 

Sot (poet) ypdyerw, he says (or will say) that he will write ; ep 
ypayew, he said hat he would wrile. (He says yodyo.) 
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(Present.) Appoorteiv mpopaciterat, he pretends that hers sick, 
*Efwpocev dppworetv tovrovi, he took his oath that this man was 
sick. Dum. F. L. 379, 15 and 17. Ov« &py adros GAN’ éxeivoy 
otparnyeiv, he said that not he himself, but Nicias, was generat; 
i. e. he said, ob éya aitds adr’ éxeivos or patnyet. Tuue. IV, 28 
Tivas ror’ edyas UrokapBdaver ed xeo Oat Tov Bidinmov br’ ~omevder; 
what prayers do you suppose Philip made, &c.? Dem. F. L. 881, 10, 
(E’xecOa here represents ni xero: for other examples of the In- 
pertect, see § 15, 3.) Oiuar yap dv ovk dxapiorws po exerv, fort 
think it would not be a thankless labor ; i. e. obx dv you. XEN. An. 
TI, 8,18. Oteo@e yap rév watépa.... ove dv hurdrreiy kai rap 
tTisny NapBavecv tov madrovpévoy EvAwv, do you think that he would 
not have taken care and have received the pay, &c.? i. e. ovx dv 
noes kal €hdpBavev; Dem. Timoth. 1194, 20. (See 
§ 41, 1. 

(Aorist.) Karacyetv pnor rovrovs, he says that he detained them. 
Tovs 3° alypadaruus ov8’ evOupndqvai pyot AvcacGar, but he says 
that he did not even think of ransoming the prisoners. Dem. F. L. 353, 
14 and 18. (He says xaréoyov, and ovd évedupnOnv.) “O Kipos 
Aeyerae yever Oat KapBvoew, Cyrus is said to have been the son of 
Cambyses. Ken. Cyr. I, 2, 1. Tovs ’A@nvaious #Amev ioas dv 
é€we£ehOeiv kai thy yay ovk dv meptvdetv rynOjvat, he hoped that 
the Athenians would perhaps march out, and not allow their land to 
be laid waste; i.e. tras dv éwekeAOovev Kat ork dv wepiidorev. 
Tauc. Il, 20. *Amjecav vopicavres py Av eri ixavol yevéo Oat 
kodioa Tov retxiopdv. Id. VI, 102. (Here otk dv yevoiweda would 
be the direct form. (See § 69,5.) SolI,139. Odx dv jyetod abrov 
kav értdpapeiv, do you not believe that (in that cuse) he would 
have run thither? i.e. ovx dv émédpapev; Dem. Aph. I, 831, 12. 
(See § 41, 3.) 

(Perfect.) byotv abrés airios yeyevija Oar, he says, airtos yeyé- 
vypat. Dem. F. L. 352, 26. Etxatov 4 didxovra oixeo Oa: # kata- 
Anpoperdy te mpoeAXnAakévar. XEN. An. I, 10, 16. (Their 
thought. was 7) diaxey olyerat, }...mpoednraxev. See § 10, 
N.4.) "Egy xpnpad’ avrg rods OnBaious émixexnpuxévar, he said 
that the Thebans had offered a reward for him. Dem. F. L. 347, 26. 
For examples of the Perfect Infinitive with dv, representing the 
Ely pesteet Indicative and the Perfect Optative, see § 41, 2. 

(Future.) "EmayyéAderat ra dixaa moinaecy, he promises to 
do what is right. Dem. F. L. 356, 10. So I. 1,161. "Edn évrds 
quepav elxoow # GEerv Aaxedatpovious Cavras if aitod dmoxreveiv, 
he said that within twenty days he would either bring them alive or kill 
them where they were. Tuuc. IV, 28. (Cleon said # déo...4 
Groxrevd.) Tatra (pyoi) mempdéeabar duoiv if rpidv qpepar, 
he says that this will have been accomplished within two or three days. 


Dem. F. L, 364,18. (See § 29, Note 6.) For the rare Future In- 
finitive with dv, see § 41, 4. 


_ Remark. For the meaning of each tense of the Infinitive in 
indirect discourse, see § 15, 2; § 18, 3; § 23,2; and § 27. It will 
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bo seen that these tenses (especially the Aorist) in this use differ 
essentially from the same tenses in other constructions; it is there- 
fore important to ascertain in each case to which class the Infinitive 
oelongs. This must be decided by the context; but in general it 
may be stated that an Infinitive stands in indirect discourse, when 
it depends upon a verb implying thought or the expression of thought, 
and when also the thought, as originally conceived, would have been 
expressed by some tense of the Indicative (with or without dv) or of 
the Optative (with av), which can be transferred without change of 
tense to the Infinitive. (See § 15, 2, N. 1, which applies only to 
the Infinitive without dv.) Thus Aéyw adrdv €AGeiv means I say that 
de came; but Bovderat éXOciv means he wishes to come, where €Adeiv 
1s merely an ordinary Infinitive, belonging under § 23,1. In the 
former case éAdciv represents 7AGev, but in the latter case it repre- 
sents no form of the Aorist Indicative or Optative, and is therefore 
not in indirect discourse. So with the Infinitive after all verbs of 
commanding, advising, wishing, and others enumerated in § 92, 1. 


2. When the Participle with the sense of the Infini- 
.tive (§ 118) is used in the indirect quotation of a 
sunple sentence, it follows the rules already given for 
the Infinitive (§ 78, 1), in regard to its tense and the 
use of av. E. g. 


"AyyéAXet ToUrous epxopévous, he announces that they are com- 
ing; iyyere tovTous épyopévous, he announced that they were 
coming. (The announcement is ofro:. épxovrac.) "AyyéAdes 
tovrous €XOdvras, he announces that they came; ifyyethe TovTous 
é€X\Odvras, he announced that they had come. (The announcement 
is#AOov.) "AyyéAder rovTous eAnAvOdras, he announces that they 
are come; iyyede rovrous éXnAvOdras, he announced that they were 
come, (The announcement is €AnAvOacev.) “Ayyédden (iyyetde) 
toro yevnodpevov, he announces (or announced) that this is (or 
was) about to happen. (He announces rovro yevnoerat.) 

Tois re yap emyetpnpacw édpwv ov karopOodvres Kal Tous oTpa- 
riaras dx Oopévous TH pov, they saw that they were not succeeding, 
and that the soldiers were distressed ; i. e. they saw, ob katopOoipmev 
«al of orpati@rva: dy Oovrac. Tuuc. VII, 47. ‘Eppévoper ois apo- 
hoynoapey dtxaios ob civ; do we abide by what we acknowledged to 
$e just (. e. Sika éor) ? Prat. Crit. 50 A. dvd’ évexa éavrod 
wordy e&ehnreyxrat, he has been proved to be doing everything for his 
swn interest, Dem. Ol. II, 20,12. Air Kipov orparevovra 
wparos ifyyeda, I first announced to him that Cyrus was marching 
against him. Xen. An. II, 38, 19. -See Sopu. O. T. 395. 

*Emiordpevot kat tov BapBapov aitdy wepi atte Ta mrelw oha- 
A€vra, xual mpos adtovs tats "AOnvaious moAAd Has dn ToLs duap- 
Thpacw avtay paddov i ri ad’ tpav timepia we pryeyevnpmevous. 
Tuvc. I, 69. (The direct discourse would be 6 BdpBapos .. . 
eopadn, kal qpeis . . . meptyeyernueda.) So in the game chapter, 
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riv Myjdov abot topev ck wetpdrav yijs emt thy Medordvynoov €d Odvra, 
i.e. 6 Mdos FAGev. Ov yap decay airav re OynKdra, Jor they did 
not know that he was dead (i. @. réOvnxev). NEN. An. I, 10, 16, 
"Er éderEa odSev adnbés dnnyyeAkora Ghia hevakioavd’ ipas, I have 
shown that he has reported nothing that is true, and that he deceived 
you. (Perf. and Aor.) Dem. F. L. 396, 30. 

El ed qdeuw kal Hy ouppayiay pou yevnooperny, if I were sure that 
I should obtain an alliance also (i. e. cuppayia pot yernoerac). Tb. 353, 
25. So Xen. Hell. IV, 7, 3. ‘O08 avrodeidwy auBrvrepos,eidas ovk 
€s xdptv GAN es dpeiAnua tH dpetiy dmodaaav, knowing that he shall 
return the benefit, &e. Tuc. Il, 40. Lvovres ovr droxwdicew Suva- 
Tul OvrTes, el T amopovwOnaovrat THs EvpBdacews, KivOUVEUTOVTES, 
movodvrat Gpodoyiav. Id. LI, 28. (The direct discourse would be 
ovre Suvaroi dope, el T dropovwbnadpeda, Kivduvevooper.) 

Ed 8 ich pndev ay pe roiray emrxetpnoarvra ce meidew, et 
Svvacretav pdvoy # mAovTov édpav e& aitav yevnadpevov. Isoc. 
Phil. p. 109 B. §133. (Here pundev dy émtyerpnoavra represents ov8ev 
dv émexetpnaa, § 69, 5; and yernodpevov represents yevyoerat.) 
Lkorovpevos odv evpicxoy ovdauds dy dds TovTo Stam pakdpevos, 
J found that I could accomplish this (Svampafaipny dv) in no other way. 
Id. Antid. p. 311 C. § 7. 

“Omas dé ye rods wodepious SuvaicOe Kakds woreiv, obk olcba pav- 
Oavovras tpas modAds Kaxoupyias, do you not know that you learned, 
&c. Xen. Cyr. I, 6, 28. (Here the Optative dvvaicde, as well as 
the whole context, shows that pavOavovras represents ¢navOdvere, 
§ 16, 2.) Méurnpat d€ éywye kat mais dv Kpiria rHbe Evvdyra ae, 
remember that you were with this Critias., Puat. Charm. 156 A. 
(Suvovra represents EvvgoOa.) See § 16, 2, and the examples, 


Indirect Quotation of Compound Sentences. 


§ 74. When a compound sentence is to be indi- 
rectly quoted, its leading verb is expressed according to 
the rules given for simple sentences (§§ 70-78). 


1. If the quotation depends on a primary tense, all 
the dependent verbs of the original sentence retain the 
moods and tenses of the direct discourse. 

If the quotation depends on a secondary tense, all 
dependent verbs of the original sentence which in the 
direct discourse stood in the Present, Perfect, or Future 
Indicative, or in any tense of the Subjunctive, may (at 
the pleasure of the writer) either be changed to the 
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same tenses of the Optative, or retain both the moods 
and tenses of the direct discourse. The Optative is 
the more common form. E. g. 


(After pr'mary tenses. ) *Av & bycis Xéynre, mornoecy (prot) 
8 pyr’ aloxeuny pyr” adogiav air Peper. Dem. F. L. 354, 8. (Here 
no change i is made, except from moujoet to moujoey.) Nopi¢ec yap, 
dy rodr’ dkpiBas pdOnre, waddov vuas rovros wey dmtoTHoery 
enol be Bon Onoe. Id. Onet. I, 870, 27. *Eav ékeivo ciddpery 
ori amavra boa maror’ qAmioapey Twa . mpatew t imp hay Kad? jpav 
cipytat,.. . Kav py vov eOédapey exei modepeiv adtrg, evOdd iows 
dvayxacOnadpeda ToT movety, x. T. d. Jd. Phil. I, 54, 18. IIpo- 
Aeyo tt, dwdrep dv dwoxpivynrat, ekedeyxOnoera. Prat. Euthyd. 
275 E. See EM. Mid. 536, 1, where two such conditional sen- 
tences depend on ef mp(dqAov yé voto. (See § 34, 3.) 

‘Opé gol rovrwy Sejaov, drav emtOupnons putas mpos Twa 
movetoOar. XEN. Mem. II, 6, 29. Tapddevrypa capes xataorncare, & 
a aerate Gavato Cyptwodpevory. Tuc. Ill, 40. Set 
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ane after secondary tenses.) Eime dre dvopa dyor bv eip£a Séot 
he said that he was bringing aman whom it was necessary to confine | 
Le. he said avdpa aya by fiptat bci. Xun. Hell. V, 4,8. "Ane 
kpivaro ore pavOdvovev oi pavOdvorres & ovx émioratyro, i. e. he 
replied, pavédvovar a od« exioravrat, Prat. Euthyd. 276 E. (Here 
4 has a definite antecedent, § 59, and is not conditional; it takes the 
Optative only because it is in indirect discourse. So with éy in the 
preceding example.) *Aynainaos Edeyev drt, ei BdaBepa mem paxas 
ein, dixatos ein Cyprovada, i. e. he said ei BdraBepa ted oe Se 
Sixatds Eore (nprovo bat. Xen. Hell. V, 2,32. So An. VI, 6 

Ei d€ twa hevyovra Anwotro, mponydpever Ott @s moAEpio 
co.ro. Id. tor 4 OL. e . (This ee is dante of a ata go 
sentence belonging under § 50, 1, N. 15 e¢ ria Anyropat, sock Aphoo 
pat.) Tvdvres be... or, ei Bdoorey evduvas, kevlur ev woe? 
dod éobat, méprovew kal SuddrKove Tols OnBaious ws, el ui) OT pa-~ 
Trevooter, kivOvvevootey oi "Apkddes madwy haxwvicat. ld. Heli 
Vil, 4,34. (See § 32, 2.) “Hides yap, or, aa pdxyns more dqoot, ev 
TovTay aiTe mapagrdras Anmréov € ihe oe VI, 1, 10. 
(The direct discourse was oi Te denoe, : aie coriv.) 

*Edoyilorto ws, el pi) paxouvro, dmoorhao.vro ai meprotxides 
wédes. Id. Hell. VI, 4, 6. CEdv Bi paxdpeda, droorjcovras.) 
Xpnpad imoxveiro ie bret v, et ToU mpdyparos aire gyro cue. Dem. 
Mid. 548, 20. (Ada @, €ay eine, ), ‘Hyeiro yap drav mounoesr 
airdy, el Tus dpyuptov 31d0in. Lys. in Erat. p. 121,§ 14. Ev£avro 
cornpia Ovcety, évOa mparov els didiay yhv aixotvro. XuN. An. 
V,1,1. (The dependent clause is found in the direct discourse i in IE 
2, 9: doxet por ci$acdat TO OeG Toit Bioew oornpa Grou apy apart 
els pediay ynv abek ope 6a. ). Tovro empayparevero vopitwr, dua tis 
modeas mpoda ot, wavra TavTa BeBaios é€&e.v. Dem. Cor. 234, 5 
((00’ dy mpodaBw, BeSuiws ew.) "HAmiov und tai raider, erceidd 
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redeuriaoetay rv Biov, radyoerOat. Lys. Agor. p. 183. § 45. 
CEnedav tedcurnt@per, rapnodueda.) Kévev édiSauxev ds ovrw pev 
movovvTe Taga av’T@ al modes diac Eoorvro, et dé SovdorcGa 
BovAduevos huvepds Evorto, Edeyev ws pia éxdotn woAAa mpdypara 
ixavy etn mapéxewv, kat xivdvvos etn py Kat of "EAAnves, ei tabra 
wio@ouvro, guataiev. XEN. Hell. LV, 8, 2. 

“Ere 6€ yeyvooxey Ehacay POovoivras pev adrous, et re opiow 
dyabiy yiyvotro, épndopévous 8, et tis cuppopa mpoominrot, 
they said they knew that they were envious if any good came to 
them, but pleased if any calamity befell them. Tb. V, 2,2. (@Ooveire 
pev, ay Te npiy dyabby yiyynrac, épndecbe 8, édv ris cupdopa 
wpooninty. See§ 51.) yy airiav, } mpddndos Hv em’ exeivous 
yEovcga, e& te maOoe Xapidnpos. Dem. Aristoc. 624, 20. 
CH é&ec, édv re wd Ox Xapidypos.) See § 73, 2. 


(Subj. and Indic. after secondary tenses.) “EXeyov ore dkpa ré 
€ativ evdov Kai oi modépior moAdol, of maiovarv tovs evdov dv 
Opamovs, then said that there was a height, &. Xen. An. V, 2, 17, 
has elev and maiovev might have been used.) 

"Eddkes pot tavtp metpacbar owdnvar, evOvpoupév@ Sri, éav pev 
A4d0@, cwOnoopat, x.t-A. Lys. Erat. p. 121,§15. (Here e 
AdOouut, owOnooiuny might have been used.) doxwy re, fv cwOF 
oixade, kata ye Td avr@ duvardv ScadrAdEecy "AOnvaiuus cai Aaxe- 
Saipovious, dwémdevoev. XEN. Hell. I, 6, 7. (He said jv owe, 
which might have been changed to ei cw6ein.) ‘“Yméayovro adrois, 
jy emt Toridaav twotv AOnvatot, és tyv ’Arrikny eoBadreiv, THUC. 
I, 58. ("Hy twow, eoBadrodpev.) So Tuuc.1, 137. Kai ove épacay 
iévac, édv ph tis adrois ypnyara 8156. . . ‘0 8 tméoxero dvdpi exdore 
Saoerv mevte pas, enav eis BaBvddva Feaot, kal tov piodov 
evrehn, péexpt dv kataorHnoy Tovs "EdAnvas eis ‘Iwviay wadw. XEN, 
An. 1, 4,12 and 18. “Edn xpijvat,... ot dv dLeyxdaor diaBar- 
Aovres TaY ‘EMAnvar, as mpoddras bvTas TiuwpyOjvat. Ib. II, 5, 27. 

Ei 6€ py, Kal adrol épacav airy rovs avdpas dmokreveiv ods 
€xovcr (avras. Tuuc. II, 5. (“Eyouevy might have been used.) Ka- 
tacxicery ras mvdas ehacay, ef pi) Exdvtes dvoiEovoiy. XEN. An, 
VU, 1,16. (£2 wy dvoiéoev might have been used.) Adrois rovavrq 
86£a mapevoTnKet, ws, et wev mpdtepov em GAAny wddw Lager, éxeivors 
kat "A@nvaiots mokepnoovotv: ef 8 evdade mpdrov adif~ovrat, 
ovdévas GAAovs rodkpnoetv,xt.A. Lys. Or. Fun. p. 192, § 22. 
(Totro) mpddynrov fv eodpevov, el py tpeis kahvcere, it was 
already manifest that this would be so, unless you should prevent it (i. e. 
Eorat, ef py kwhioere). ABSCHIN. Cor. § 90. (KaAvoore might be 
uscd ; and kwAvcatre, representing ¢av pi) kwAvonre, is found in one 
Ms. and many editions.) See § 73, 2. 


Note 1. The dependent verbs in indirect discourse may 
be changed to the Optative, even when the leading verb re- 
tains the Indicative; and sometimes (though rarely) a de- 
pendent verb retains the Subjunctive or Indicative, when the 
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leadiug verb is changed to the Optative. This often gives 
rise to a great variety of constructions in the same sentence. 
E. g. 

Anhooas rt Eroupol clot payecOar, ef tis €E€pxorto. KEN. 
Cyr. IV, 1,1. ("Erosoi ciow, dav tis eképyntat.) Avoavdpos etre 
Gre mapacndvbous tpas Exot, kai Sre od mepi wodsrelas dpiv €aras 
dda wept cwrnpias, ef ur Tomoad & Onpaperns kedXevor. Lis. in 
Erat. p. 127, § 74. ("Exa, kal od... €orat, ay py momon@’ a 0. 
kedevet. There is no need of the emendations woujoer’ and xeAeves.) 
"Eddxer Ofrov eivat Ste aipnoovras adrdv, ef tis emipnpilor. 
Xen. An. VI, 1,25. Od« nyvder EXBovdidys Sts, ef Adyos dw05087- 
voto, kat wmapayévouvTd poe mavres of Sypdrat, Kai 4 Whos 
Sixaias SoGein, ovdapod yevnoovrar of pera TovTOV ouvEerTyKOTES. 
Dem. Eubul. 1303, 22. (Ei drodo0qcerat, kai ay mapayévwvrat, cal 
Wiipos 8067, od8apod yernoovra.) ’Aynoidaos yvods ért, et pev pnde- 
Tép@ cuAAH otro, paddy ovdérepos AUTEL Tois "EhAnow, dyopay 
be odderepos mapéeer, émdrepos t dy Kkparnan, ovros éxOpds 
forac’ et S€ TH Eréepp TvAAHWotrTo, ovrds ye Hidtos ~aotro, 
«tA. Kun. Aves. II, 31. : 

"Endeyov ott cixdra Soxotev Aéyew Baorrel, cal Feorev Hynpsvas 
€xovres, of avrovs, cay omovdal yéevavrat, dover bev eLovee 
ta éemirndeca XEN. An. II, 3, 6. ’Ennpwra, moia etn rev dpéewv 
6rdGev of Xaddaioe xaraddovtes Anifovrac. Id. Cyr. Ll, 2. 1. 
Tovrois mpotAeyov, 6rt clpwvevooto Kai mavra paddov wotngots i» 
droxptvoto, e tis tice €para. Piat. Rep. I, 337 A. (CEpora 
in the direct discourse would belong under § 51, N. 3, the Futures 
denoting a habit.) “Edefas dre péyorov ein padew dnus Set ekep- 
yalecOa Exacta* ef Sé py, odd Tis emtpedeias epynoba slag ovdey 
ee el py tts emiorairo d Sei Kai as Sei wouetv. XEN. Oecon. 

12, 


In Dem. Cor. 276, 28, we have both the constructions of § 74, 1 
in the same sentence: ei prev rovro Tay exeivov cuppdyov elanyoitd 
tis, UmdWeoOat To mpaypa évouile mavras, dv 8 AOnvaios 7 6 TovTe 
mody, evmépas Anoecv. (Here ei eloyyotro represents éay eion- 
yijrat, corresponding to éav 7.) 

Note 2. According to the general rule (§ 69, 4), all relatives 
and particles which take dy and the Subjunctive lose the dv when 
such Subjunctives are changed to the Optative in indirect discourse 
aiter secondary tenses. In a few cases, however, the dy is irregu- 
larly retained, even after the verb has been changed to the Opta- 
tiv», This. must not be confounded with dv belonging to the 
Optative itself, making an apodosis. E. g. 

Ovk éo@ darts ody Petro Tay ciddrev Biknv pe ANWeoba wap’ ad- 
ray, €mecday raxiora avyp eivat Soxtpageinv. Dem. Onet. I, 
865, 24. (The direct discourse was éneday Soxipacd7, and the 
regular indirect form would be either émeidy Soxipacdeiny or émerday 
Soxiuacda. Here the verb is changed, while the original particle 
érevdcy is retained.) See also § 77, 1, Note 8. 
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2. The Imperfect and Pluperfect remain in the In. 
dicative unchanged, even after secondary tenses, in the 
dependent (as well as in the leading) clauses of indirect 
discourse, from the want of those tenses in the Optative. 
(§ 70, 2, Note 1, a.) 

The Aorist Indicative also regularly remains un- 
changed after secondary tenses, when it stood in a 
dependent clause of the direct discourse; not being 
changed to the Aorist Optative (as it may be when it 
stood in the leading clause, § 70,2). HE. g. 


"Extoreihat S€ aicw adrois rots eddpous (épacav) elmeiv, ds bv 
pev mpdadev érroiovy péudowro adrois, that they sent them to say that 
they blamed them for what they had done before; i. e. dv mpoober 
émovetre peuddpueba tpiv. Xun. Hell. III, 2, 6. 

(Aorist Ind.) “HAmigov rods Stxedods ravry, obs peTtémepway, 
adnavrncecOa, they hoped that the Sikels whom they had sent for 
would meet them here. Tuuc. VII, 80. ’Avredeyov ... A€youres ph 
annyyédOar mo Tas omovbdas, br eoémepway Tors émdiras. Id. 4 
49. (§ 69, 5.) “Edeyov as Zevopar otyorro ds SevOnv olknowy kai a 
tméaxero ait@ dmodnWopuevos. XEN. An. VII, 7, 55. “Exacrov 
Hpopnv, et Twes elev pdptupes dv evavriov tiv mpoik dmedocar. 

EM. Onet. I, 869, 9. 


Note 1. The Aorist Indicative is not changed to the Aorist 
Optative in the case just mentioned, as the latter tense in such de- 
pendent clauses generally represents the Aorist Subjunctive of the 
direct discourse, so that confusion might arise. Thus épy é edpos 
Saoev means he said that he would give whatever he might find (a 
evpot representing d dy etpw); but if & evdpor could also represent 
a edpov, it might also mean he said that he would give what he 
actually had found. In the leading clause the ambiguity is confined 
to indirect questions; and in these the Aorist Indicative is generally 
retained for the same reason. (See § 70, 2, Rem. 2.) 

When no ambiguity can arise from the change of an Aorist In- 
dicative to the Optative, this tense may follow the general principle 
(§ 69, 1), even in dependent clauses of a quotation. This occurs 
chiefly in causal sentences after drt, &c., because (§ 81, 2), in which 
the Subjunctive can never be used. E. g. 


Eixe yap éyew ds Aaxedaipdrioe S14 TooTO moAEpoetay adrois, OTE 
- 7 , ce ’ b -~ 23 2. Ss ION a as 
ovx eGeXnaoatey per’ Aynoiddov édeciv én’ avtov ovde Odcat ea 
oecav adrov év ALAC. XEN. Hell. VII, 1.34. (The direct discourse 
2 if. ee cf > 2 , Or =. ee 
was emohéunoay npiv, drt odx NOeANTapev...ovde Gioa eidoa 
> , : 
prev.) "Annynoacdai (pact) os dvooidrarov pév ein eipyaopévos OTE 
- ar ; 
Tov adeAbeot an ord pot thy Kepadjy, copwraroy Se GTt TOUS PrddKous 
xotapeOigas ka-aduaete tou ddehheou xpepdpevov tov vexuy Hr 
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TI, 121. (Here dre xaradioete represents 87 karéhuca, because I 
took down; &re drordpor (so the Mss.) may also be understood in a 
causal sense, since he had cut off. Madvig, however, reads én in 
both clauses.) See also § 77, 1, e, and examples. 


Note 2. ‘The Imperfect or Pluperfect sometimes stands irregu- 
larly in a dependent (as well as in the leading) clause, after a 
secondary tense, to represent a Present or Perfect Indiaative, which 
would regularly be retained or changed to the Present or Perfect 
Optative. Such clauses really abandon the construction of indirect 
discourse. (See § 70, 2, N. 2; § 77,1,N.2.) E.g. 

“EXeyov ob kadds Thy ‘EhAdda édevOepodv adrév, ef dvdpas Sré pO ee- 
pev ovre xelpas dvratpopevous ore mohepiovs. Tuc. III, 32. (0d 
kahés éevbepois, et StapGeipers.) Odvre yap rois Bevis en xards 
yew, ef rais peyddas Ovoiats paddov 4 Tals pixpais @yatpov. XEN. 
Mem. I, 3, 8. (Ei xaipovow.) Kai épy etvar wap’ éaut@ Soov ph iy 
dyn@pevov. Dem. Olymp. 1172, 1. (“Ocov py care dvnd@pevov.) 
A pev eihidet ris médews drodacew (Hyovpnv), J thought that he 
would give back what he had taken from the city; i.e. & etAnpey 
drodece. Id. F. L. 388, 17. 


§ 7%. When a dependent clause of the original sen- 
tence contains a secondary tense of the Indicative im- 
plying the non-fulfilment of a condition, the same mood 
and tense are retained in the indirect discourse, after 
both primary and secondary tenses. HE. g. 


"Eddxes, ef py EPOacav EvddaBdvres rovs avdpas, mpodobjvar dv rhy 
roku. THuc. VI, 61. (If épéacav had been changed to the Opta- 
tive, the construction would have become that of § 76.) Oieaée rév 
marepa, ef py Tiobéov Av Ta Evda kal €den Oy ovtos adrov... . mapa- 
oxeiv TO vavAov, édaat av more, K.T-A-, GAN’ dK dy puddrrew kal typ 
Tiynny AapBavew, éws exopicaro Ta éavrov. Dem. Timoth. 1194, 
13. Tourer et rey adnbes, olea8 od dv adrivy AaBeiv; Id. Aph. I, 
831, 5. ‘Hddws dv ipav mvOoipny, tiv’ av more yrouny epi epod 
eixyere, ei py emerpinpdpynoa adda mrewy Gx Opny. Id. Polycl. 
1227, 2. 


§ 76. An Optative in a dependent clause of the 
original sentence (as in the leading clause) is retained 
without change of mood or tense in all indirect dis- 
course. KE. g. 


Elev drt édOor dv eis Adyous, ef dunpovs Xd Bot. XEN. Hell. TIL, 
1,20. “Hrrov dy 61a rovro ruyxdvew (Soxet por), ef re 8d ova Oe map 
airov. XEN. An. VI, 1, 26. "EdNeyev drt ovk adv more mpooiro, éret 
dak pidos aitris eyévero, odd ei ert pév peiovs yevorvTo ert de Ka- 
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ciov mpdfecav. Th. 1, 9,10. Aewov dv te wadety cavtov qAniles, et 
nbOotvd’ odtot Ta wenpaypeva cot. DEM. F. L. 416, 11. 


Remark. Sentences which belong under § 76 are often trans- 
lated like those which in the direct discourse were expressed by a 
Future and a dependent Subjunctive, and which belong under § 74, 
1. Thus édeyen dre €dOoe dv, ef rodro yévorro (or édeyev eAbetv dv, ef 
rodro yevorro), as well as Eheyev Gre eAevootTo, ef ToOUTO yévoiro (or 
€deyov edevocoOat, ei rovro yévorro), may be translated he said that he 
would come if this should happen; although in the first two sentences 
the direct discourse was é\Gorus dv, ef rovro yevorro, I would come if 
this should happen ; and in the last two, édevoouat, av TovTo ‘yévqtat, 
T will come if this shall happen. 


Single Dependent Clauses in Indirect Discourse. 


§'77%. The principles which apply to dependent 
clauses of indirect discourse (§ 74, 1 and 2) apply also 
to any dependent clause in a sentence of any kind (even 
when what precedes is not in indirect discourse), if such 
a clause expresses indirectly the thought of any other 
person than the speaker, or even a former thought of 
the speaker himself. 

After primary tenses this never affects the construc- 
tion; but after secondary tenses such a clause may 
either take the Optative, in the tense in which the 
thought would have been originally conceived, or retain 
both the mood and the tense of the direct discourse. 
Here, as in § 74, 2, the Imperfect, Pluperfect, and 
Aorist Indicative are retained unchanged. 


1. This applies especially (a) to clauses depending on the 
lnfinitive which follows verbs of commanding, advising, wish- 
ing, &&.; these verbs implying thought or the expression of 
thought, although the Infinitive after them is not in indirect 
discourse. (See § 73, 1, Rem.) It applies also (b) to the 
Optative (though not to the Indicative) in causal sentences in 


which the speaker states the cause as one assigned by others: 


(81, 2) ; — (c) to clauses containing a protasis with the apodo- 
sis implied in the context (§ 53, Note 2), or with the apodo- 
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sis expressed in a verb like A@aupdgw, &e. (§ 56) ;—(d) to 
temporal sentences expressing a past intention or expectation, 
especially those introduced by éws and piv, until, after past 
tenses (§ 66, 2, Note 1);—-and sometimes (e) even to ordi- 
nary relative sentences, which would otherwise take the In- 
dicative. E. g. 

(a.) ’EBovdovro édOeiv, ef rodro yévorro, they wished to go, if this 
should happen. (Here cay rovro yévnrat might be used, as the 
form in which the wish would originally be conceived.) Taddray de 
kat TwBSpiav exédevoey 6 te SUvatvTo AaBdvras peradidkev* kal 
Sorts eixe Tas émopevas dyéAas, cime ToUT@ kai dua mpéBatra ToAda 
edavvery, Orn dv abrév wuvOdvynrat dvra, as emopayein. XEN. Cyr. 
VU, 3, 7. (Here 6 ze divawro represents 6 1: dv SivnoGe in the 
direct command, while diy av wuvOdvnra: represents dary av muvOdvy.) 
*EBovXovro yap adiow, ei twa AdBorev, imdpyew dvri rev evdov, iv 
apa tuxaci twes eCwypnucvo. Tuc. 1,5. (“Hv AdBoper, and fy 
Tixwor.) OF 8 Gdrot OnBains, obs eer mapayeverOar, et Te py mpo- 
xwpoin Tois écednArvOdo., émeBonbovv. Ibid. CEdv te py mpo- 

@pn. P 

‘s oe avrois pi vavpaxeiv KopivOlors, hy pty emt Képupav mr €é- 
oot xa pédAXN@ouy droBaiver. Id. 1, 45. (*Hy py mdenre kat 
péddrnte.) Kal wapyyyeAay ered Sermvioetay ovveckevacpévous 
mavtas avanaveo@at, kat emecOar quik’ av Tis mapayyéAAyn- KEN. 
An. III, 5,18. (Emewdav Seervnonte, and jvix av ris mapayyéAAg.) 
Tlepi adréy xpida mépret, Kehevov... pi) abeivat mpiv dy adrol mahw 
koptcOaouv. Tuuc. I, 91. (iptv xopiobciev might have been 
used.) Kai modAdxis trois ’A@nvaiors mapyvet,, iv dpa more Kard yay 
Bracdact, xaraBavras és abrov Tais vavot mpdbs Gmavras avbicrac Oat. 
Id. I, 91. (Ei Biacdeiev might have been used.) *Héiovy adrovs 
Hyepovas oper yevéobat kai Tavoavig pi) émirpérew, fy mov Bid lnrat. 
Id. I, 95. (Ei mov Bidforro might have been used.) “Aguxvoiy- 
rat as Sirddkny, Bovdrdpevoe weioat avrov, et Sivacyvto, otparevou 
émt ryv Moridaay. Id. II, 67. "Erowos qv dmorivev, el katayvoiey 
airov. Isoc. Trapez. 361 E.§ 16. (This example might be placed 
also under ¢.) Eimov pydéva trav Omiadev Kiveiobat, mpv av 6 mpdcbew 
Hyaras, I commanded that no one, &c. XEN. Cyr. I, 2, 8. 

Tlapnyyédrero yap avrois ddka pev obs Onpaperns dméderEe xerpo- 
rovioat, deka dé ods of popu kehevorev. Lys. in Erat. p. 127, 
§ 76. (Obs déderEe, and ovs dv keAevwow. See § 74, 2.) "Exehevoe 
pe Ty emoroAyy hv éypawa otxade Sovvat, the letter which I had 
written. Ken. Cyr. Il, 2, 9. (Hy ypayayu would mean whatever 
letter I might write, representing fv dv ypayns.) So dev FAGov, 
Truc. VII, 27. 

(b.) "ExaxCov bri orparnyds dv oik éeweEdyot, they abused him 

‘because he did not lead them out (as they said). Tuuc. I, 21. 
See other examples under § 81, 2. See also § 81, 2, Rem. 
(¢) "Qierepov, ci dX@oowro, they pitied them, in case they 
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should be captured: the idea in full is, they pitied them, thinking of 
what would befall them if they should be captured. Xen. An. I, 4, 7. 
(Ei dAdoovra: might have been used.) Acddvros 8 adr mdyrodda 
ddpa TOpavarov, ei dw é Oot, drexpivaro, offering him many gifts, if 
he would go away. Id. Ages. IV, 6. (‘Eay dwéd@y might have been 
used.) vAaxas ovupmépmet, dras puddrrovey adroy, kai et rd dypiov 
tt pavein Onpiav, and (to be ready) in case any wild beasts shoula 
appear ; his pane being ¢av re havy. Id. Cyr. I, 4, 7 See 
other examples of the Optative under § 53, N. 2. 

“Hy d€ ris elary  emipndion Kuweiv ra xpqyara radra és Addo Thy 
Gdvarov (npiay éréOevro, they set death as the penalty, if any one should 
move, or put to vole a motion, to divert this money to any other purpose. 
True. Il, 24, (El eran } ery piceey might have been used.) 
TAAXa, Hy ere vavpayeiv of AOnvaion roAuHowot, mapecKevatorro, i. & 
they made their other preparations, (to be ready) in case the Athenians 
should dare, &e. Td. VII, 59. (Their thought was, we will be ready, 
in case they shall dare, iv ro\pjowos.) So iv iwow, IV, 42. Od 7d 
oud EwedAov Ee, ef py vavepatnaovary, they were not likely 
to have them (provisions) for the future (as they thought), unless they 
should hold the sea. Id. VII, 60. See Lys. Agor. p. 131,§ 15. ° 

"Edavpate 8 et tis dperyy emayyeAdsuevos dpyvpiov mparrotro, 
he wondered that any demanded money, &c. XEN. Mem. I, 2, 7. 
(But in I, 1, 18, we find é@avpate 8 ef pi) pavepdv abrois dati, he 
wondered that it was not plain.) “Excpov dyamav ei ris €d oon, I re- 
joiced, being content if any one would let it pass. PLat. Rep. V, 450 

Ov« yoxivOn ef TowdiTo Kakdy enayer Te, he was not ashamed 
tha! he was bringing such a calamity on any one. Drm. Mid. 548, 24. 
T@ dé pndev cauvrd cuverddre Secvdv cloner, ef movnpar epywy 86 £ et Kur- 
vavelv TO cromjoat, it seemed hard, if he was to appear to be impli 
cated, &c.; he thought, dewdy éorw, ef ddéw (§ 49,1, N. 3). Id. 
F. L. 351,18. (Here 8é£0 might have been used, like édoot above.) 
So ArscuHin. Cor.§ 10. Kat eya rév Ebnvov éuaxapioa, ef as ddnbas 
€ yeu Tavrny THY TéxvNY Kal OUTws eupedds OtdSadaKet, I congratulated 
him, if he really had this art (as he thought). Pxat. Apol. 20 B 
(Here éyort and d:8doxor might have been used.) 

(d.) Zmovdas enomoavto, gws dmayyedOein Ta dexOevra els 
Aaxedaiyova, they made a truce, (to continue) until what had been said 
should be announced at Sparta; i. e. €ws dv imayyedO9, which 
might have been retained. Xen. Hell. II, 2, 20. "Qpce 8 ent 
kparmvov Bopény, mpd d¢ kupar’ éakev, éws 6 ye Parjxeoor pidnpérporse 
peyein, until Ulysses should be among the Phaeacians ; i. e. éws av 
peyn. Od. V, 385. So efws Oeppaivorro, Od. IX, 376. ’Amnydpeve 
pndéva Baddew, mplv Kipos €umdno Gein Onpav, until Cyrus should 
be satisfied. Ken. Cyr. I, 4, 14. (His words were mpiv dy ép- 
mano69-) Oi b€ pévovres Eoracay, émmére mipyos ’"Axatay GAdos éme- 
Gav Tpwowy dppnoece cal dpkerav moréporo, i. e. they stood wait- 
ing for the time when, &c. Il. IV, 335. (Here émrérav éppynon, &e. 
might be used.) So Il. I, 794. Upovdxivnoay 7d oridos, ws maveo- 
pevous tov Swwypov, emet aopas tdor<v mpooppnoartas, when they 
should see them, &c. XuN. Cyr. I, 4, 21. 
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Qi yap 84 oeas aries 6 Oeds tis dockins, mply 87 dmixwvras és 
airhy AiBinv. He» IV, 156. (Amixowro might be used.) Of 
8é KopivOroe od mpoeO.unOnoay Evprdeiv, mpl ra “IoOpa, a rote fry 
Steopradrwciv. Tuve. VIII, 9. 

(¢.) Kat gree ojpa idéoOa, 6 tre pa of yapBpoto mapa Tpotroo 
dépotro, he asked to see the token, which (he said) he was bringing 
jrom Proetus, i. e. he said épopa. Il. VI, 177. Karyyépeov rav 
Aiywntéav Ta wemotn Kove mpoddyres THY ‘EANdOa, i. e. they accused 
them for what (as they said) they had done. Hot. VI, 49. Sora 
rerrovdas ein, 1, 44. Kadet rov Adiov, pynpny madaidv omepydroy 
éxouvo’, id dv Odvor pev avros, riy dé tikrovoay Aimot, by which 
(as she ge he had perished himself, and had left her the mother, &c. 
Sor. O. T. 1245. (if the relative clause contained merely the 
idea of the speaker, ¢@ave and @Aure would be used. Here no am- 
Runity can arise from the use of the Aorist Optative. See § 74, 2, 

1.) 


Note 1. Causal sentences are usually constructed without re- 
ference to this principle. See § 81, with Rem. 


Notre 2. The Imperfect and Pluperfect occasionally represent 
the Present and Perfect Indicative in this construction, as in § 74, 2, 
- 2. Such clauses are simply not included in the indirect discourse. 

. g- 

‘Eroipos fy, et pev Tovray tt elpyaoro, Sikny Sovvat, et &’ drodv- 
Gcin, dpxew, he was ready, if he had done any of these things, to be 

unished ; but if he should be acquitted, to hold his command. Tuuc. 

I, 29. (Eipyaoro represents efpyacpat, while ei dwodvGeln repre- 
sents edy doAvGa.) 

Norte 3. “Ay is occasionally retained with relatives and temporal 
particles in sentences of this kind, even when the Subjunctive to 
which they belonged has been changed to the Optative. See § 74, 
l, Note 2. E. g. 


Tovs S€ AapBavorras Tis uiAdlas proOdv dvdparodioras EavTav ame- 
cddet, dtd TO dvayxaioy adtois civat diadéyerOar wap dy av AdBorev 
rav yuo Ody, because they were obliged (as he said) to converse with those 
from whom they received the pay. XEN. Mem. I, 2,6. (Here dé» dv 
\dBoev represents dv dv AdBwow.) Kai pot rad’ fv mpdppyra, ... 7d 
Pdppakov Tovto owe cue, ws av dprixptoroy dppocatpi mov. 
Sopu. Trach. 687. (See Schneidewin’s note.) "Héiouv abrovs pa- 
atuyowy rov exdobevra, Ews Gv tddnOn SdEevev abrois déyew. Isoc. 
Trap. 361 D. § 15. Xaipeww édns dv Kat ovx droxpivaio, éws dv Ta an’ 
exeivns 6ppnOevta okeparo, you would not answer, until you should 
have examined, &c. Puat. Phaed. 101 D. (The direct thought of 
the person addressed would be, dws dv oxéyropa.) See § 34, 1. 

It is doubtful whether éay was ever used with the Optative in this 
way 


2. Upon this principle (§ 77) final and object clauses with 
8 
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iva, das, pn, &c., after secondary tenses, admit the double con- 
struction of indirect discourse. This appears in the frequent 
use of the Subjunctive or the Future Indicative instead of 
the Optative in these sentences, after secondary tenses, when 
either of these is the form in which the purpose would have 
been originally conceived. Thus we may say either }AGev iva 
tou or HAOev va 18y, he came that he might see; the latter 
being allowed because the person referred to would himself 
have said gpyona iva idm. See § 44, 2, § 45, and § 46, with 
the examples. 

Norz. The principles of § 74 and § 77 apply to clauses which 


depend upon final and object clauses, as these too are considered as 
standing in indirect discourse. E. g. 


"ENO6vres és Aaxedaipova (én; jacoov) dnas Erotpdoatvro ripe 
play, qv dé. Tuuc. I, 58. (He ere ef S€o4 might have been used. 
See § 55, 2) "EpoBeiro yap jun ot We aries opas, 6 onére capas 
dkovgetay, OuKeETL apaory. Id. I, 9 (Here émdrav dkovawot 
is changed to émére dxovcetay, although apaow i is retained by § 77, 
2.) Meya 76 d€os éyévero 7) mapamdéovres of TleAomovvnciot, ef Kai ds 
py Scevoodyvro pevew, wopdaow tas médes, the fear was great lest 
the Peloponnesians as they sailed by, even if under the circumstances 
they had not been thinking of remaining, might destroy the cities. Id, 
11, 33. (Here dievvodvro is retained by § 74, 2.) 


"Omwws and”O in Indirect Quotations. 


; eT See 
§78. 1. Ina few cases O7ws is used in indirect quo- 
‘ e a . 
tations where we should expect s or 074 This occurs 
chiefly in poetry. E. g. 
Toor’ aird Bi pot Ppag’, Sras odx et xaxds. Sopn. O. T. 548. 
"Arak, ép@ pev ovx Sma@s taxous timo Svomvous ixave. Id. Ant. 223. 
So Ant. 685: émas ov py A€yers. “Avanetcov Okws pot Gpeive éori 


Tatra ottw movedpeva. Hor. 1,37, So Ll, 115. So érws mdvra 
eniorapat, Puat. Euthyd. 296 E. 


2. In a few passages in Homer we find 6 (the neuter 
of 6s) used for 07. E. g. 


Tiyvaoxay 6 of airds tretpexe xetpas "Andiov, knowing that Apollo 
himself held over him his hands. if V, 433. EU vv kai Typets iSpev 6 0 
Tot aGevos ov« emecxtov. Il. VIII, 32. Aevooere yap TO ye mavres, 
6 pot ye od épxerat GAAn, that my prize goes elsewhere. U. I, 120. 
So Od. XII, 295. 
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Note. ‘Oéovvera and otvexa in the tragedians, and odvexa in Ho- 
mer, are sonietimes used like dru or ds. that; as dyyeAdNe 6OovveKa 
réOunk Opéorns, Sopu. El. 47; tot rovro, ovvexa “ENAnves éoper, 
Id. Phil. 282. See Sopu. El. 1478, Trach. 934 (odvexa with Opt.) ; 
and Il, XI, 21; Odyss. V, 216; XIII, 309. 


“Ort before Direct Quotations. 


.§ 79. Even direct quotations are sometimes introduced by 
ére, without further change in the construction. “Or thus 
used cannot be expressed in English. E. g. 

“O 82 drexpivaro drt “Ov ef yevoipny, & Kipe, col y’ dv more ers 
Sofa.” Xen. An. I, 6, 8. "Amexpivaro dre “°Q deomora, ot {iy 
«7d.” Id. Cyr. VII, 3, 3. Eiwe & Gre “Eis xatpov ixes,” pn, 
“Saws ris Sikns dxovons.” Ib. IIL, 1, 8. *H epotper mpds avrovs, dre 
“Hoixes yap pas 7 wots, kat ove dphads thy dikny Expwe,” — ravra j 
ri épodpey; Puat. Crit. 50 B. So Phaed. 60 A. See also Hpr 
TI, 115. 


SECTION V. 
CausaL SENTENCES. 


§ 80. Causal sentences express the cause or reason 
of something stated in the leading sentence. They 
may be introduced by ors, Sudte or Sid7rep, odvexa or 
6Oovvexa, and as, because; or by émet, émeidy, ore, 
Oore, evre, and sometimes o7rou, since, seeing that. 


Remark. "Ore and ws in this causal sense must not be con- 
founded with ére and 4s, that, in indirect quotations; and érei, 
éretdn, Ore, and éxore must not be confounded with the same parti- 
cles in temporal sentences. 


§ 81. 1. Causal sentences regularly take the In- 
dicative, after both primary and secondary tenses ; past 
causes being expressed by the past tenses of the Indica- 
tive. The negative particle is ov. E. g. 


Kidera yap Aavady, Sri pa Ovgoxovras 6paro. I. 1,56. Xwdpe 
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vos, Gr’ dperrov "Ayaay ovdev Erigas. Il. I, 244. AnuoBdpos Bane 
Aevs, emet ovridavviow dvdaoaers. I. I, 231. My & otras wdénre 
vom, érel ov wapedevocar ovde pe meioers. Dl. 1,182. Notooy 
dva otpardv Space Kaxiy, ddéxovro dé Aaol, obvera Tov Xpvony hripya’ 
dpytipa’Arpeidns. Il. 1,11. Kat rpinpns d¢ roe h ceoaypévn avOparras 
dia Ti GAO HoPepdv core H Sts rayd wet; Sud ré be GAXo GAvmoe dddye 
Avs ciolv of eurdcovres ff Side ev Taare KAO nYTat; XEN. Occ. VIII, 
8. Of epol Pidror obras exovres pepl euod SiareAovary, od Sid Td pidrew 
éué, dhAG didrep Kal adroi dv olovrat BeATioTos ytyverOa. Id. Mem. 
1V,8,7. (See § 42, 2, Note.) Ipds tadra xpimre pndev, os 6 may" 
6pay kal mdr dkovav wav dvamticoet xpdvos, i. e. since time 
develops all things. SopH. Hippon. Fr. 280. Meéya 82 7d épov rpa- 

jvat, émet kai rots Onpiots mos tis eyyiyverar tov avrrpodar. 
XEN. Mem. II, 3, 4. "Or ody mapawodo oddev és mhéov 101d, ikéris 
apiypat. Soru. O. T. 918. ‘Omdre ody rodus pév ras idias Evpopis 
ola te héoew, eis d€ Exaotos Tas éxeivns ddivaros (sc. gari), nas ob 
xp) mavras apuvew airy; Tuuc. Il, 60. “Ore roivuy roid’ ottws 
€X et, mpoonker mpodvpas eGedew dxoveww tov Bovropévev cupBovdrceverr. 
Dem. Ol. 1,9, 3. For edre, since, see Sopu. Aj. 715, O. C. 84; tor 
Srov, see Hp. I, 68. 


2. When, however, it is implied that the cause is as- 
signed by some other person than the speaker, the prin- 
ciple of indirect discourse (§ 77, 1) applies to causal 
sentences. 

This has no effect upon the form after primary tenses ; 
but after secondary tenses it allows the verb to stand in 
the Optative, in the tense originally used by the person 
who assigned the cause. E. g. 

Tov Ilepixdéa exdxitov, dre orparnyds dy odk émeEdyot, they abused 
Pericles, because being general he did not lead them out. Tuve. Il, 
21. (This states the reason assigned by the Athenians for reproach- 
ing Pericles: if Thucydides had wished to assign the cause merely 
on his own authority, he would have used dri ovx émeEjyev.) Tots 
avuvovras eSdxet moveiv anéxeOat Tav dvociov, éemeimep NynTatvTo 
pndev dv more &v mpdrrouey Geos Siadabeiv, XEN. Mem. I, 4,19. 
(See § 74, 2,.N. 1.) Olfo6a éemawvecavra avrov (“Opnpov) rov ’Ayape- 
pivova, &s Bactheds etn dyabds, because (as he said) he was a good 


king. Id. Symp. IV, 6. So ds etpyxor, because (as he said) he 
had found, Upt. I, 44. 


Remark. We should suppose that in causal sentences of the 
second class (§ 81, 2) the mood and tense by which the cause would 
have been originally stated might also be retained, as in ordinary 
indirect discourse; so that in the first example above (Tuve. IL 21) 
Gre ovx éme£ayes might also be used, in the same sense as drt otK 
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éxefdyo:. This, however, seems to have been avoided, to pre- 
vent the ambiguity which would arise from the three forms, émeEjyev, 
émeEdyot, and émeEdyes. It will be remembered that the first form, 
which #s the regular one in causal sentences of the first class (§ 81,1), 
is allowed only by exception in indirect quotations (§ 70, 2, N. 2); 
for in indirect discourse the tenses of the Indicative regularly de- 
note time present, past, or future relatively to the leading verb; while 
in causal sentences (as in most other constructions) they regularly 
denote time absolutely present, past, or future. (See § 9.) 


Nore 1. The Optative in causal sentences appears to have been 
used only after drz, as, and émei. It is not found in Homer. 


Note 2. If a cause is to be expressed by an apodosis in which 
the Indicative or Optative with dy is required, those forms can of 
course follow the causal particles. E. g. 

Aéopat ody cov mapapeivat piv’ as eyo ovd dy évds FSiov dnoo- 
Oatpe i} cov, I beg you then to remain with us ; as there is not one whom 
I should hear more gladly than you. Piat. Prot. 3835 D. Nov & 
reid) otk eOéders Kai epoi tis doxoNia éorl Kal ovK dv ois r ein cos 
Wapapeivat drroreivovrt paxpovs Adyous —éAeiv ydp moi pe Sei—etue* 
énel kai tai? dv tows obk dydds cou Feovoy. Ib. 335 C. 


Note 3. For relative causal sentences, see § 65, 4. For the 
causal use of the Participle, see § 109, 4. 





SECTION VI. 


EXPRESSION OF A WISH. 


Remark. The Greek has one form to express a wish re- 
ferring to a future object, and another to express one referring 
to a present or past object which (it is implied) ¢s not or was 
not attained. To the former class belong such wishes as O 
that he may come ! —O that this may happen ! — Utinam veniat ; 
to the latter, such as O that this had happened! —O that this 
were true /— Utinam hoc factum esset, — Utinam hoc verum 
esset, 


§ $2. If the wish refers to the future, the Optative is 
use | after the particles of wishing elOe or & yap (nega 
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tively, e/Oe uy, ei yap wy, or simply 47), O that, O if, 
would that (0 that not, &c.). Ei@e and et yap may, how- 
ever, be omitted; and thus the Optative often stands 
alone to express a wish. 

The Present Optative refers to a continued or re- 
peated action or state in the future; the Aorist (which 
is the most common) refers to a momentary or single 
act in the future. E. g. 


Al yap euot tocanvde Oeot Sivapw mapabetev, O that the Gods 
would clothe me with so much strength! Od. TUL, 205. Aié otrws, 
Evpate, pidov Aut warp yévoro, mayest thou become in like manner 
a friend to father Zeus. Od. XIV, 440. ‘Ypiv per Geol Sotev ’Odvp- 
ma Sapar’ exovres exmépoat Upidporo modu, ed 8 oikad’ ixeoOar, may 
the Gods grant you, &c. Tl. 1,18. My pav domovdi ye kai dxdews 
amoXoipny. I. XXII, 304. Td pév viv raira mpynacors tarep ev 
xepat exes, may you for the present continue to do what you now have 
im hand. Hot. VO, 5. Onow mpurave’, i pnkére Conv eye, or may 
I no longer live. Artst. Nub. 1255. Neradn & 6 te wdow tyiv 
perce cuvoicew, and may that opinion prevail, &c. Drm. Phil. I, 
55,6. TeOvainv, dre poe pyxert tadra pedo. Mimnerm, I, 2. 
TAovorov d€ vopicotpe rov acodpdv. Puat. Phaedr. 279 C. *Q mai, 
yévovo marpos evruxeorepos. SOPH. Aj. 550. Obra vexnoatpir . 
eyo cal voptCoipny codos, on this condition may I gain the prize 
(an this case) and be (always) considered wise. Arist. Nub. 520. 
(See Note 4.) E’@’, 3 Agate, Pidros jyiv yévoro. NEN. Hell. IV, 
1,38. El yap yevoiuny, rexvov, dvti cod vexpds. Eur. Hippol. 
1410. Zuvevéyxot pev raira &s Bovddueda. Tuuc. VI, 20. 
Adrés det émarnoet kat. dnavra, dv eyo Bovdwpat.—’ANAG Bovdrn- 
Oeins, may you only be willing! Piar. Euthyd. 296 D. So elev, 
be it so, — well. 

Mnkér’ éretr’ ’Odvoqe kdpn Sporow emein, pnd ere Tyrepadyoto 
marip KekAnpévos einy, then may the head of Ulysses no longer 
remain on his shoulders, and no longer may I be called the father of 
Telemachus. Tl. II, 259. (See Rem. 1.) 


From its use in wishes the Optative Mood (€yxAtots edxrig) 
received its name. 


Remark 1. The Future Optative was not used in wishes in 
classic Greek. The Perfect was probably not used except in the 
signification of the Present (§ 17, N. 3), as in the last example. If 
such a phrase as ie vevixjKor were used, it would mean O that d 
may prove (hereafler) that he has been victorious! See § 18, 1. 


_ Remark 2. In Homer we occasionally find the Present Optative 
in a wish referring to present time, where late: writers would have 
used the Imperfect Indicatiye. E, g. 
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El yap éyay odrm ye Aids mais alyidy 210 

Elnv quara wdvta, Téexoe O€ pe wérma “Hpn, 

Teoipny & as tier’ ’A@nvain kat "AmddA wr, 

‘Qs viv tpépn de Kaxdy Peper ’Apyeiorow, 
O that I were the son of Zeus, and that Hera were my mother, and that 
I were honored as Athene and Apollo are honored, &c. Il. XIII, 825, 
(Here rékor is nearly equivalent to pyrnp ein: cf. d rexodoa, O mother. 
quoted under § 83, 1.) 

70 yépov, e160’, ds Oupds evi orndecor pirorow 

“Qs rot youvad’ €wotto, Bin dé ror gumedos etn? 

*AAAG oe yijpas Telpet Guoiovs ws dpedev Tis 

*Avdpav Gdos éxetv, ov Se Kovporépoice pereivat. 
The idea is, O that thy knees equalled thy heart in strength, &c. Tl. 
IV, 313. At the end we have the more regular form, dpeAdv mes 
@dos exew, would that some other man had it (ynpas). § 83, 2, N. 1. 

EU? ds 7 Baootpe, Bin dé por eumedos ein* 

TG ke ray’ dvrncete pdyys Kopubaiodos “Exrap, 
O that I were again so young, &c. Ll. VU, 157. See VI, 133. 

For a similar exceptional use in Homer of the Present Optative 
in protasis, see § 49, 2, N. 6 (b). The optatives in the examples 
quoted above may perhaps be explained as referring to the future, 
and translated, O that I might be, &c. 


Note 1. In the poets, especially Homer, the Optative without 
elée or ef ydp sometimes expresses a concession or permission; and 
sometimes an exhortation, in a sense approaching that of the Impera- 
tive. E.g. 

Auris ’Apyeinv ‘EXévny Mevéhaos &youro, Menelaus may take back 
Argive Helen. I.1V,19. TeOvains, & Ipoir’, } xdxrave Bedde- 
popdvryy, either die, or kill Bellerophontes. I. VI, 164. "AAG tes 
Aodiov kadéaere, let some one call Dolios. Od. IV, 735, So 
AESOH. Prom. 1049 and 1051. 


Notre 2. The poets sometimes use the simple ef (without -6e or 
yap) with the Optative in wishes. E. g. 

*AAN’ ef res Kal rovode perorydpevos kadéoecev. Il. X, 111. 

Ei por yévouto Pédyyos év.Bpaxiocw. Eur. Hee. 836. 


Nore 3. The poets, especially Homer, sometimes use &s before 
the Optative in wishes. ‘This os cannot be expressed in English ; 
and it is not to be translated so (as if it were written és), or con- 
founded with ovrws used as in Note 4. E. g. 

‘Qs dédotro Kai GAdos, Gris Totadra ‘ye peCot, O that any other also 
may perish, &c. Od. 1,47. See Od. xT, 201. ‘Qs 6 rade mopar 
Grout’, et por Oduis rad’ addav. Soru. El. 126. 


Note 4. Otras, thus, on this condition, may be prefixed to the 
Optative in protestations, where a wish is expressed upon some cons 
dition ; which conditicn is usually added in another clause. E. g 
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Oras dvacbe rotrav, pi} espilbasd ple, may you enjoy these on this 
condition, — do not neglect me. Dem. Aph. II, 842, 9. 


Note 5. The Optative in wishes belonging under this head never 
takes the particle av. Ifa wish is expressed in the form of an ordi« 
nary apodosis, as més dy ddoipny, how gladly I would perish (i. e. if 
I could), it does not belong here, but under § 52, 2. 


§ 83. 1. If the wish refers to the present or the 
past, and it is implied that its object 7s not or was not 
attained, the secondary tenses of the Indicative are 
used. The particles of wishing here cannot be omitted. 

The distinction between the Imperfect and Aorist In- 
dicative is the same as in protasis (§ 49, 2); the Imper- 
fect referring to present time or to a continued or 
repeated action in past time, and the Aorist to a mo- 
mentary or single action in past time. H. g. 


Eide rotro émoiet, would that he were now doing this, or would 
that he had been doing this; eiOe rotro émoinaeyv, would that he had 
done this; ele jv dAnOés, would that it were true; cide pa eyevero, 
would that it had not happened. 

EW elyes, & rexotca, Berrios pevas, would that thou, O 
mother, hadst a better understanding. Eur. El. 1061. Ei yap rogav- 
thy divapw eiyov, would that I had so great power. Id. Alc. 1072. 
Eide oot, & Tepixves, tore cvveyevounv. XEN. Mem. I, 2, 46. 
"Iw, py yas émi Eévas Oaveiv Ex py Ces, O that thou hadst not chosen ta 
die in a foreign land. Soru. O. C. 1713. 


Remark. The Indicative cannot be used in wishes without ee 
or ef ydp, as it would occasion ambiguity ; this cannot arise in the 
case of the Optative, which is not regularly used in independent 
sentences without dv, except in wishes. The last example quoted 
above shows that the Indicative with yy alone can be used in nega 
tive wishes. (This passage is often emended; see, however, Her- 
mann’s note on the passage, and on Eur. Iph. Aul. 575.) 


2. The Aorist @edrov and sometimes the Imperfect 
wpedrov of dgeiro, debeo, may be used with the In- 
finitive in wishes of this class, with the same meaning 
as the secondary tenses of the Indicative. The Present 
Infinitive is used when the wish refers to the present or 
to continued or repeated past action, and the Aorist 
(rarely the Perfect) when it refors to the past. 
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"Qdedov or dpedov may be preceded by the particles 
of wishing, evOe, et yap, or uy (not ov). E. g. 

“Qede TrodTo woreiv, would that he were (now) doing this (lit. he 
ought to be doing it), or would that he had (habitually) done this 
(lit. he ought to have done this). "Qgede rovro worjoat, would that 
he had done this. 

"Ov dpedow tpurdryy mep txav ev Sdpacr poipav valerv, of & dv- 
Spes odor Eppevae ot té7’ ddovro, O that I were living with even a 
third part, &c., and that those men were safe who then perished. Od. 
IV, 97. Mj derov vexav toad’ én’ aéOdw, O that I had not been 
victorious in such a contest. Od. XI, 548. See Il. XVIL, 86, a? 
Spheres ov pev adh valery, Inreds d€ Ovgray dyayécOac. Thy 
Sper ev mecot kataxrdpev “Apreus io, O that Artemis had slain 
her, &e. Tl. XTX, 59. "OXEoAat Sherow 7H’ jpépa, O that I had 
perished on that day. Sopw. O. T. 1157. Ei@’ Sper’ ’Apyods py 
Stamraagdat axagos Kédyor és alav xvaveas ZuumAnyddas. Eur. 
Med. 1. Ei yap SpeXov olol re eva of woddol ra peyiora Kaka 
(LepydtecOa, O that the multitude were able, &c. Puat. Orit. 44 D. 
My wor Sherov Aewety rv Bdpov, O that I never had left Scyros 
Sopn. Phil. 969. Aié’ dua mdvres “Exropos OpéXer’ dvri Bogs em 
vyvot repaaOar, would that ye all had been slain instead of Hector. 
Il. XXIV, 253. "Avdpds emer’ SpPedAdov dyeivovos eivat dxorris, 
és 787 vepeciv Te Kal aioxea TéAAN’ avOparav, O that I were the wife of 
a better man, who knew, &c. Tl. VI, 350. (For 78n, see § 64, 2.) 

For the origin of this construction, see § 49, 2, N. 3 (6) and (ce). 


Note 1. The secondary tenses of the Indicative are not used in 
Homer to express wishes; dpedov with the Infinitive being gener- 
ally used when it is implied that the wish is not or was not fulfilled. 
(See § 82, Rem. 2.) The latter construction is used chiefly by the 
poets. 


Norte 2. Neither the secondary tenses of the Indicative nor the 
form with édedov in wishes can (like the Optative) be preceded by 
the simple ef (without’-6e or yap). 

‘Os, used as in § 82, N. 3, often precedes dpedov, &c. in Homer, 
and rarely in the Attic poets. E. g. 

"Hyves ex modepov; as dpedes airdd’ ddeobat. Il. TIM, 428, 

‘Os SperAN ‘Edevys dd Hidov drdoba. Od. XTV, 68. 

‘Os mpiv Sidika y’ Spedres peoos Siappaynvar, ARIST. Ran. 955. 





Remark. Expressions of a wish with the Optative or In- 
dicative after cic, ei ydp, &c. were originally protases with the 
apodosis suppressed. Thus, ef yap yevorro, O that it may happen 
(lit. if ct would only happen), implies an apodosis like ebruxjs as 

8* L 
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einv, I should be fortunate, or I should rejoice ; et yap éyevero, O 
that it had happened, implies one like etruxys av qv (if tt haa 
only happened, I should have been fortunate). It will be seen 
that the use of the moods and tenses is precisely the same as 
in the corresponding classes of protasis (§ 50,2; § 49,2). The 
analogy with the Latin is the same as in protasis:— ei yap 
route mototn (or moujcecev), O si hoc faciat, O that he may do this ; 
el ydp robro émote, O si hoc faceret, O that he were doing this ; 
el yap robo émoincev, O si hoc fecisset, O that he had done this ; 
el yap yh éyévero, utinam ne factum esset, O that it had not hap- 
pened. 

The form with Sedov and the Infinitive, on the other hand, 
is an apodosis with a protasis implied. See § 49, 2, N. 3, 6 


SECTION VII. 


IMPERATIVE AND SUBJUNCTIVE IN COMMANDS, EXHORTa 
TIONS, AND PROHIBITIONS. 


§ 84. The Imperative is used to express a com: 
mand, an exhortation, or an entreaty. KH. g. 

Aéye, speak thou. eiye, begone! *ENOérw, let him come. Xat- 
pee let them rejoice. "EpxeoOov kAtoinv TnAniddew AytArjos. 


Ql. I, 822. Zed, Zed, Ocwpos ravde mpaypatar yevod. SCH. 
Choeph. 246. 


Nore 1. The Imperative is often emphasized by dye (or 
dyere), Pepe, or 14, come. These words may be in the sin- 
gular when the Imperative is in the plural, and in the second 
person when the Imperative is in the third. E. g. 

Ei’ dye pou cai révde, pidov réxos, doris 63° éoriv. Tl. IIT, 192. 
"AMA dye pipvere mavres, evernpides Axyatol. Il. II, 331. Bdor’ ide, 
ovhe Sverpe, Ooas emi vias ’Ayaiav. I. Il, 8. “Aye 8) dxovoare. 
XEN. Apol. § 14. "“Ayere detmvycare. XEN. Hell. V, 1,18. @ép’ 
cimé Bf pow. Sopn. Ant. 534. @épe 57 poe réde elmé. Prat. Crat. 
385 B. de 69 A€Eov Huiv mpdrov rovro. XEN. Mein. IL, 3, 3. 
16¢ vy wapioracdov, ARIST. Ran, 1378. "164 vuv \iBaverdy dedpd 
iy kat nip dérw. Ib. 871. 
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REMARK. épe is not used in this way in Homer. 


Norse 2. The poets sometimes use the second person of the Im- 
perafive with was in hasty commands. E. g. 


“Anve was, hear, every me! Artist. Thesm. 872. Xdpee det oo 
mwas bnnpérns’ trékeve, mate’ opevddunv ris por ddrw. Id. Av. 1187. 
“Aye 6) otoma was avnp. Id. Ran. 1125. 


Nore 3. The Imperative is sometimes used in relative 
clauses depending on an interrogative (usually ofcéa), where 
we should expect the relative clause to be completed by dei 
with an Infinitive, and the Imperative to stand by itself. E. g. 


"ANN ola 6’ & Spacov; rH axéret Oéve riv mérpav, but do you know 
what to do? strike the rock with your leg/ Arist. Av. 54. (We 
should expect here oio6’ 6 Set Spacat; Spacov: x.7.A., do you know 
what to do? if so, do it: viz. strike the rock, &c.) Oiod’ é po cip- 
mpatov, do you know what you must do for me? if so, doit. Eur. 

eracl. 451. OlcOd vuv d por yevéo Ow; Seopa trois Eévoror mpdabes, 
do you know what must be done for me (a det por yevéoOar)? let it be 
done then (yevécOw), viz. pul chains on the strangers. Id. Iph. Taur. 
1203. Oic8’ ds woingov; Sopu. O. T. 543. (Compare Eur. 
Cyel. 131, of08 obv 6 Spacers; dost thou know what thou art to do?) 


Note 4. The Imperative sometimes denotes a mere concession, 
and sometimes a supposition (where something is supposed to be 
true for argument’s sake). E. g. 

WAotres re yap kar’ oixov: éeay 8 day rovrwy rd xalpev, TAAN’ 
a ~ a > ’ 3 3 
ey kamvod oxias ovk dv mpsaipny. Soru, Ant. 1168. Ipocerrdra 
riva dudukas 5 re dpxav kal 6 idvarns, suppose that both the ruler and 
the private man address, &c. Ken. Hier. VIII, 3. 


§ 8%. The first person of the Subjunctive Cusually 
in the plural) is used in exhortations, supplying the 
f ¥ 
want of a first person to the Imperative. Aye 
(ayere) or Pepe, come, often precedes. EH. g. 
“lopen, let us go. “ISopev, let us see. Otkade rep ody vnuat ved- 
eda, révde 8 édSpev, let us sail homeward with our ships, and leave 
a IL II, 236. *AAN’ ef Soxel, rAd oper, épydcbw raxvs. SOPH. 
Phil. 526. "Enioyerov, paddwpev. Ib. 539. "Emicyes, éuBddo- 
pev els ddov Adyov. HuR. El. 962. Wapdpedv re obv domep 
Kipos xedever, doxapdv te ds dv pddiora Suvnodpeda karéxew a 
Sei, rapéxoper re Huds adrovs, x.r.A. Kun. Cyr. VIN, I, 5. 
"ANN dyed’, ds dv eyov cima, wetOdpeOa wdvres. Il. U, 139. 
"AAN’ dye d4 kal vd. pedd pea Oodpidos drxijs. I. IV, 418. Pepe 
3} diawepdvaper Adyouvs. Eur. Androm. 333. Acire Pidot, row 
feivov épwpeba. Od. VILL, 133. 
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Nore 1. The first person singular of the Subjunctive, when it is 
used in this way, alnost always takes dye (Gyere) or dé pe, unless 
some other Imperative precedes. E. g. 

"ANN aye dy ta xpnpar aptOpnoe cat td@pat. Od. XII, 
215. AMY’ dyed? farce éveixkw Owpnxdqva. Od, XXIT, 139, 
@dmre pe orre trayiora, mwUdas “Aidao mepnaw, bury me as 
quickly as possible; let me pass the gates of Hades. Il. XXIU, 71. 
hep dxovew, come, let me hear. Hpr. I, 11. iya, mvoas pdba* 
We pe mpds ods Balw. Eur. Here. F.1059. "Ewiayer’ avdjv rap 
Mca ed éxpaOw. Id. Hippol. 567. Aéye 87,18. Pat. Rep. V, 
a57C, 


Note 2. The second and third persons of the Subjunctive are 
not regularly used in affirmative exhortations, the Imperative being 
the regular form in these persons. (For the Aorist Subjunctive 
with yy in prohibitions, see § 86.) 

In some cases the Optative in wishes, in the second and third 
persons, has almost the force of an exhortation. (§ 82, N. 1.) 

In a few exceptional cases, we find even the second person of the 
Subjunctive in exhortations, like the first person, but always accom 
panied by @épe. Eug. 


Sep’, d réxvov, vival rd tis vnvov pd Ons. Sopx. Phil. 300. 
For the Future Indicative used elliptically in exhortations after 
Orws, see § 45, Note 7. 


Remark. The preceding rules apply only to affirmative exhortar 
tions: these should be carefully distinguished from prohibitions with 
uy (§ 86). The use of the Imperative in prohibitions is generally 
confined to thé Present tense. 


§ 86. In prohibitions, in the second and third per- 
sons, the Present Imperative or the Aorist Subjunetive ia 
used after #7 and its compounds. The former expresses 
a continued or repeated, the latter a single or momen- 
tary prohibition. 

In the first person (where the Imperative is wanting) 
the Present Subjunctive is allowed. KH. g. 


My mole tovro, do not do this (habitually) ; p} moinons rovro, 
do not do this (single act). "E£av8a, py xedbe vd, iva cidouer dude. 
Tl. I, 363. Arpeidy, py pevde emordyevos capa elmeiv. Il. 1V, 
404, "Apyeiot, py wo Tt pe Bier e Govpidos drxjs. Il. IV, 234. Eze 
uot erpouev vnpeptéa, pnd erixevans. Od. XV, 263. "Hby ws 
op naudi eros ao, pnd enixevbe. Od. XVI, 168. Mixére vov 840 
avi Aeyapeda, pnd Ere Snpdv ipBadrrAapeOa epyov. Il. Il, 485 
Ypeis 3€ ry yp 798 wy Bapiv kérov oxynpnade, py Ovpoiabe 
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pnd deupriav 7 dEnre. AzscH. Eumen. 800. *Ov pir’ devetre, 
ant apnr eros kaxdv. Sopu. O. C. 731. My 04006 vopov pydéva, 
GANG Tovs Brawrorras tyas Avoare. Dem. Ol. III, 31, 11. (Here 
6éo8« would not be allowed by § 86; although Avcare, in a mere 
exhortation, is regular, by § 84.) My xara rods vdpous Suxdonre’ 
py BonOnanre tO merovOdre Sewd? py evopKeire. Id. Mid. 582, 
15. Mj pin, mat, dda. ARistT. Nub. 613. Kai pydeis brood apy 
pe BovAco Oa Aadeiv. Is0c. Phil. p. 101 A. § 93. Kai pndets oiéo ba 
pw’ dyvociv. Id, Paneg. p. 55 C. § 73. 


Nore 1. (a.) With the exception of the first person (§ 86), the 
Present Subjunctive is not used in prohibitions. 

An elliptical use of the Subjunctive (sometimes the Present) after 
py Or Gres pn, with a verb of fearing understood, must not be con- 
founded with this. (See § 46, N. 4. 

(.) The second person of the Aorist Imperative is very seldom 
found in prohibitions; the third person is less rare. E. g. 

Mn® 7 Bla ce pndapds vixnodrew. Sopu. Aj. 1834, Mnde oot 
pednodrew. AEscH. Prom. 332, So Prom. 1004. Kai pndele 
tpov poo Soknodtw adds. PLat. Apol. 17 C. 

Mi petoov, & Zed, ris émtovons édnidos. ARIST. Thes. 870. 


Note 2. The first person singular even of the Aorist Subjunc- 
tive in prohibitions is rare, and is found only in the poets. E. g. 
Mj ce, yépor, koiAnow ey mapa vyvot kexetw. Il. 1, 26. "AdAd 
, ek ye THadE ys mépOpevooy as Taxa, pd aitod Odyw. SOPH, 
r. 801. 70 Leivor, pi Spr’ ddixnOa. Id. O. C.174, (This may 
be explained also by § 46, N. 4.) 


SECTION VIII. 


SUBJUNCTIVE (LIKE FutuRE INDICATIVE) IN INDEPENDENT 

> ’ 

SENTENCES. — INTERROGATIVE SUBJUNCTIVE.—Ov py 
with SUBJUNCTIVE AND FouTuRE INDICATIVE. 


§ S87. In the Homeric language the Subjunctive is 
sometimes used in independent sentences, with the 
force of a weak Future Indicative. E. g. 


Od ydp me rolovs ier dvépas, ovd€ TSwpar, for I never yet saw, 
nor shall I (or can I) ever see such men. Il. I, 262. “Ypiv év mdvrea~ 
wi meptxdura dap’ Svopnnve, I will enumerate the gifts, &c. Il. IX, 
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121. Adcopa: és ’AiSa0, Kai ev vexveror haeiva, I will descend to 
Havles, and shine among the dead (said by the Sun). Od. XII, 383. 
(Here the Future Sécoua: and the Subjunctive daeive hardly differ 
in their force.) Kai moré tis etm ary, and some one will perhaps 
say. Il, VI, 459. (In vs. 462, referring to the same thing, we have 
Gs woré tis Epéet.) Ovx Ea odros dvynp, od Eroera, ovde yevn~ 
rat, 6s kev Tnrendyo o@ viet xeipas emoicet. Od. XVI, 437. Mon- 
couot obdé AdOwpat ’ArdAdAwvos Exatoo, J will remember and will 
not forget the far-shooting Apollo. Hymn. in Apoll. 1. 


Remark. The Aorist is the tense usually found in this construc- 
tion. The first person singular is the most common, and instances 
of the second person are very rare. 


Norte. This Homeric Subjunctive, like the Future Indica 
tive, is sometimes joined with dy or xe to form an apodosis, 
This enabled the earlier language to express an apodosis with 
a sense between that of the Optative with dy and that of the 
simple Future Indicative, which the Attic was unable to do. 
(See § 38,2.) Ev g. 

Ei 6¢ xe py Sanow, ey dé kev adrds EXwpat, but if he does not 
give her up, I will take her myself. Il. I, 324. (Here \opae xev has 
a shade of meaning between éAoipnv xev, I would take, and aipnao- 
pat, I will take, which neither the Attic Greek nor the English can 
express.) Compare jv y’ tuiv odpa ein, ore mpdrepds ye muboipny, 
Od. II, 43, with fv x’ tiv oda eimor, dre mpdrepds ye wvGor0, II, 
31,—both referring to the same thing. See also I]. II, 54; and 
VI, 448, the last example under § 59, N. 1. 


§ 88. The first person of the Subjunctive is used in 
questions of doubt, where the speaker asks himself or 
another what he is to do. The negative particle is m7. 
In Attic Greek this Subjunctive is often introduced by 
Bovret or Bovreabe (poetic Oérecs or Oerere). E. g. 


Elmo rovro; shall I say this? or Bove eirw rodro; do you wish 
that I should say this? My rovro woi@pe », shall we not do this? Tt 
elmo; or ti Bovreobe eitw; what.shall I say? or what do you want 
me to say? For the Future in such questions, see § 25, 1, N. 4. 

Ip yap eye, pire réxvor, tw; ted Sapa’ Tkw pac dvdpav ot kpavanp 
"IOaxny kdra Kxotpavéovow ; °"H ids ons pntpds tw Kai goto 8dpoto; 
whither shall I go? to whose house shall I come? &e. Od. XV, 509. 7H 
airos kevOa; pdcba bé pe Ovpds dvwye. Od. XXI, 194. 7O Zed, 
ti reEw; mot ppevav €LOw, warep; Sopn. O. C. 310. “Quoi eye, 
na BG; ma07TG; na kéXow; Eur. Hee. 1056. Mot rpdrwpat 
wot mopevOa; Ib. 1099. Eiwo mt rav clwOorwr, 3 décrota; 


Arist. Ran. 1. Tiva yap pdprupa peifo tapacxwpat, DEM 


« 
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F.L. 416 7. Mnd’, édv re dvdpat,...&papae érécov madet; may 
I not ask, &e.? Mn dmoxpivwpar ov, dy tis pe epwra véos, éav 
eid; and may I not answer, &c. XEN.Mem.I. 2,36. MicOaod- 
ueOa odv kiovea, } airés dveinw; Prat. Rep. TX, 580 B. Me- 
Giovra avdpa mdvu opddpa déeoGe ovprérny, } dmiapev; will you 
receive him, or shall we go away? Id. Symp. 212 E. *Apa ph aio yuv- 
Odpev tov Mepodv Bacitéa prpnoacba ; shall we then be ashamed 
to imitate the king of the Persians? Xun. Oecon. IV, 4. 

Mod 69 Boddes xabiCopevor dvayvaepev; where wilt thou that we 
sit down and read? Puat. Phaedr. 228 E. (So 263 E.) Bodder 
oby emtoxomGpev Grov Hon 76 Suvarév éort; XEN. Mem. II, 5, 1. 
BotAe. AdBwpar Ojra kai iyo ri gov; Sorg. Phil. 761. Bov- 
eos ereorécoper; Eur. Hec. 1042. Odders peivoper avrov 
xkdvakovowpey yoov; SopH. El. 81. Tiga: GédXers Onr eixdda; 
Id. O. T. 651. Gedere Onpagapeba MevOews "Ayaviy pnyrép’ éx 
Baxxevparov, xdow 7° dvaxre OGpev; Eur. Bacch. 719. So with 
kedevere: "AANA TOs; elm@w KeeveTeE Kal ovK dpyteiobe; do you 
command me to speak, &c.? Dem. Phil. II, 123, 1. 

In Prat. Rep. II, 372 E, we find BovAeoGe and a Subjunctive with 
ei in protasis: ef 8 ad BovrAcaGe Kai Hrcypaivoveay moAW Oewpy- 
owpev, ovdev droxodve, i. e. if you will have us examine, &c. 
(§ 49, 1.) 

Remark. In this construction there is an implied appeal to some 
person (sometimes to the speaker himself), so that BovAe: or some 
similar word can always be understood, even if it is not expressed. 
Homeric examples in which this is not the case fall naturally under 
§ 87. 

In the later Greek the classic form 6éAere cimw; was developed 
into Oédere va (or émws) eto ;— from which comes the modern 
Greek 6éAere va eita; or va cinw; will you have me speak? 


Nore 1. The third person of the Subjunctive is sometimes 
used in questions, but less frequently than the first. This 
happens chiefly when a speaker refers to himself by ris. Ex- 
amples of the second person are very rare. E. g. 

Idrepév oé ris, Aioxivn, ths wédews €xOpav 4 eudv etvar HF; ie. 
shall we call you the city’s enemy, or mine? Dem. Cor. 268, 28. Eira 
TavP’ obra meta Oday imép aitav ce moveiv, Kai Ta THs ois Tovy- 
pias tpya éf’ éavrods dvadéEwvrat; i.e. are these men to believe, 
&c.; and are they to assume, &c. Id. Androt. 613, 3. Ti ms etvac 
rovro $9; 1d. F. L, 369, 12. Ovyarep, moi tts Poovridos €A On; SoPu. 
O. C. 170. Doi res ody ot ys Id Aj. 403. TdGev ody tis ravrys 
@pEnrac payns; Prat. Phil. 15 D. Was ris weiOnrac; UL I, 
150. (Ids ovy ér’ etans dre ovvéeotadpat xaxois; Eur. Herc. F. 
1417.) See Kriiger, Vol. I, § 54, 2; Notes 4 and 5. 


Nore 2. The Subjunctive is often used in the question 


, 
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ri aba; what will become of me? or what harm will it do me. 
literally, what shall I undergo? E. g. 

"0 pot eyd, ti mdOw; Ti vd pot pyeora yérnrar; Od. V, 465. So 
Jl. XI, 404. Ti wdda; ri dé dpa; ri 8€ pnowpa; AxEscn. Sept. 
1057. Ti wd@o rAnpov; Id, Pers. 912; Arist. Plut. 603. Ti 
ndOo; ri dé pnoopa; oio. Sopu. Trach. 973. Té peddoy, ed xpi, 
retcopat’ ti yap awabw; I shall suffer what is to come, if it must 
be; for what harm can it do me? Eur. Phoen. 895. (The differ- 
ence between this and the ordinary meaning of mdcyo is here seen.) 
‘Qpoddsynxa+ ti yap mado; Puat. Euthyd. 302 *. So in the 
plural, Hor. IV, 118; Ti yap rad opev py Bovdopever dpewy tipw- 
péew; 


§ 89. The double negative ov 4 is sometimes used 
with the Subjunctive and the Future Indicative in inde- 
pendent sentences, being equivalent to a strong single 
negative. The compounds of both ov and #7 can be 
used here as well as the simple forms. 


1. The Subjunctive (sometimes the Future Indica- 
tive) with ov u7 may have the force of an emphatic 
Future with ov. Thus ov pu) Totro yevytas (sometimes 
ov yu TodTo yevnoerar) means this surely will not hap- 
pen, being a little more emphatic than ov TodTo yev7- 
cera. H. g. 


(Aor. Subj.) Od py riOnrat, he will not obey. Sop. Phil. 103. 
Oure yap yiyverat ote yéyovev obS€ ovv wy yévnTat addoiov HOos, 
for there is not, nor has there been, nor will there ever be, &c. PLAT. 
Rep. VI, 492 E. (Here od8¢ pi yévnra: is merely more emphatic 
than the ordinary od yevnaerat.) Kai tavd’ dxovoas ot te py ANPIOG 
déd@. AEscH. Sept. 38. "AAN’ od mor’ e& euod ye py waOns Té0e. 
Sorn. El. 1029. Otro o *Ayadv, ofda, pn tis bBpion. Id. Aj. 
560. "AAN of re py Poynre Aauwnps modi. Eur. EL 1039. Tay 
hv kparnowper, ov py tis nuiv dAdos otpatds dvTioTH Kore avOparar. 
Hor. VI, 53. SoI,199. Od py ce xpuyo mpos dvtwa BovdAopas 
adueoOa. XEN. Cyr. VII, 3,13. Of ye Appénor ob ph SéEwvrat 
tous mo\epious. Ib. ITI, 2, 8. *Av pévroe xabcweba oixot, ovdémor’ 
ovdev quiv ov py yevntae trav dedvrav. Dem. Phil. I, 53, 4. So 
Phil. IH, 130, 11. 

(Pres. Subj.) Hy yap dma& 8vo 4 rpidv fpepadv dddv dadayoper, 
ovkere pi, SUvnrat Bacirels Auas xaradaBew. XEN. An. II, 2, 12. 
So od py Stvevrac, Id. Hier. XI, 15. Lpds raira xaxotpyet wai 
cukoparrer, et Te SUvacat: ovdev cov mapieya’ GAN ob pH olds T yy 


but you will not be able. Puat. Rep. 1, 341 B. 
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(Fut. Ind.) O8 co ph wedefroual more. Sopn. El. 1052. 
Tovs yap rovnpods ov un more mounoere Bedriovs. AESCHIN. Cor, 
§ 177. O¥ rot phmore o ck Tév Edpdvav,  yépov, dxovrd tis dex. 
Sopx. 0.C.176. So od« ody pi dAouropyces, O. C.848; and Hpt, 
IU, 62. Mad rov *AmddAd\w ov ph a’ éyd mepiéoudredOdu7’ (i. @. 
meptdyopat dreAOdrra). AnistT. Ran. 508. Elmev dre} Sardprq 
ovdey pu) Kdkioy olktetTas avrod dmoaverros. XEN. Hell. I, 6, 32. 
(See § 70, 2; and below, Note 1.) 

The Aorist Subjunctive is the most common form in this con- 
struction. 


Nore 1. Od pi with the Future Optative, representing a Future 

Indicative of the direct discourse, occurs in an indirect quotation 
after ds: Td 7 dda mavr eOéomer, kal rami Tpolas mépyapy’ as od 
By more wéepgoteyv, et py révde Gyowro. Sora. Phil. 611. (The 
direct discourse was od pi) wore wépoere, cay py Tovde dynobe.) In 
the last example under § 89, 1, the Future Indicative is retained in 
the same construction. The Future Infinitive can be used in the 
same way; as, Eime Tetpeoias od pn more, cov THvde yiv olkodvTos, 
eb mpagéerv wédw. Eur. Phoen. 1590. 

Ov py with the Subjunctive occurs in a causal sentence after os, in 
Antst. Av. 461: Aéye Oappyoas* ds tas orovdas ov pi mpdrepoy 
wapaBaper. 

Note 2. This construction is often explained by supposing an 
ellipsis of Sewvdy eorw or PdBos éoriv between the ov and the pn: 
this is based on such passages as XEN. Mem. II, 1, 25, ob pdBos py 
oe ayaya, there is no fear lest I may lead you, which with the dBos 
omitted would be od yy ce dydyw. This theory, however, leaves the 
following construction (§ 89, 2) entirely unexplained ; and the sup- 
posed ellipsis fails to account for the meaning in many cases, as in 
the first example under § 89, 1. 


2. The second person of the Future Indicative (some- 
times the Subjunctive) with od u may express a strong 
prohibition. Thus ov yn AaAnoeEs means you shall not 
prate (or do not prate), being more emphatic than 49 
AGAe. EL g. 


Ilotos Zevs; o¥ py Anphnaets (Anpyoys): ovd Cort Zevs, i. e. stop 
your nonsense! Arist. Nub. 367. 7 qai, ri Opocis; ov py map’ 
dyA@ rade ynpvoer, do not (I beg you) speak out in this way before 
the people. Eur. Hippol. 213. *Q @vyarep, ov pu) pidov em moddovs 
épeis. Eor. Supp. 1066. Od pr yuvacdv Berdy ciooicers 
Adyor, do not adopt the cowardly language of women. Eur. Andr: 
757. Ov ph eEeyepets rev Unv@ Kdroxyov KaKKLY NO ELS KaVATTH 
wees hordda Sewn vdcov, & réxvov, do not wake him. Sopa. Trach. 
978. Ti woteis; ov py katTaBioes, don't come down. Arist. Vesp 
897. 
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_ For the use of the future, see § 25,1. N. 5. For the Subjunctive 
in this construction, see below, Rem. 2. 


Nore 1. A prohibition thus begun by od uy may be con- 
tinued by pndé with another Future (or Subjunctive). An 
affirmative command may be added by another Future or an 
Imperative, after dad or 52 E. g. 


OU py Kadeis p’, drOpwg’, ixerevo, wndé karepeis, rovvopa, do 
not call to me, I implore you, nor speak my name. Axist. Ran. 298, 
Ov pH mpocoicers xeipa pnd’ Get mérdwv, do not bring your 
hand near me nor touch my garments. Kur. Hippol. 606. Ov py 
mpocoigets xeipa, Bakxevoets & lav, pnd’ €Eopdp£er popiav 
thy ony euoi, do not bring your hand near me; but go and rage, and 
do not wipe off your folly on me. Id. Bacch. 343. 

Ov py AaAnoets (AaAnons), GAN dxohovOnaoets epot, do not 
prale, but follow me. Arist. Nub. 505. Od py dcarpiyecs, adda 
yevoet THs Ovpas, do not delay, but knock at the dvor. Id. Ran. 
462. Ov ph PAvapnoers Exav, & ZavOia, ddN dpauevos olaers 
maw Ta oTpeparta. fe. 524, Od py dvopenis ~oee Hidos, Tavoes 
Sé Oupod kai maw orpéwers xapa,...dé€&e b€ Sopa cai mapat 
THoes matpds, be not inimical to friends, but cease your rage, &c. 
Eur. Med. 1151. O&d py oxawys pydé mornons dmep of rpvyobat- 
poves ovrou, GAN’ amen , do not scoff, nor do what these wretches 
do; but keep silence! Arist. Nub. 296. (Here the Imperative is 
used precisely like the Future with adAq or é¢ in the preceding ex- 
amples. 

The Future in the clauses with d\\d or 8¢ will be explained by 
§ 25,1, N. 5 (a); in the clauses with nde it may be explained by 
§ 25, 1, N. 5 (6), or we may consider the construction a continua- 
tion of that with od pn, the py being repeated without the ov. 


Note 2. In a few cases od with the Future is used interroga- 
tively expressing an ezhortation, followed by another Future with 
pnd or kai py expressing a prohibition. E. g. 

Od aiy dveger, pyde Sedlav dpet (s), keep silence (lit. will you not 
keep silence?) and do not become a coward. Soru. Aj. 75. (Here 
perhaps we should punctuate ov oiy dvé£ec; pndé decdiav dpet. 
See Rem. 1. But the first clause, although strictly interrogative, is 
really an exhortation, and was so considered in the construction of 
the following clause, where the Future is to be explained on the 
principle of § 25, 1, N. 5 (0). Compare the examples under Note 
1.) Ob Oacaov oicets, pnd dmiotnoers pot, i. e. extend your 
hand, and do not distrust me. Id. Trach. 1183. Od« €% avr’ otxovs, 
ov te Kpéwy xara oréyas, kal pi 7d pndév ddyos eis péy oloere. Id. 


O. T. 637. 


Remark 1. The examples under § 89, 2 and the notes are usu- 
ally printed as interrogative, in accordance with the doctrine of 
Elmsley, sta ed in lus note to Eurip. Med. 1120 (1151) and in the 
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Quarterly Review for June, 1812. He explains od ph AaAqoets 5 
as meaning will you not stop prating ? lit. will you not not prate? and 
when a second clause in the Future with pyd¢ or adda follows, he 
considers the interrogative force of od to extend also to this. But 
this explanation requires an entirely different theory to account for 
the construction of § 89, 1; whereas the rules given above consider 
the Subjunctive there a relic of the common Homatto Subjunctive 
(§ 87), and explain the Future in § 89, 2 by the principle stated in 
§ 25, 1, N. 5, — od wy having the same force of a strong single negative 
in both constructions. As to the examples in N. 1, the last one (where 
the Imperative instead of the Future follows d\Ad) seems to be de- 
cisive against the interrogative force commonly ascribed to the 
Future in the others. The examples in N. 2 are the strongest sup- 
port of Elmsley’s theory, where the first clause is clearly interroga- 
tive, at least originally ; but the force of the question as an exhorta- 
tion seems to have guided the construction of the sentence, which 
is finished after the analogy of the examples in N. 1. The explana- 
tion given above (N. 2) is supported by Arscn. Sept. 250, od otya; 
pydev ravd épets xara mrodiy, will you not keep silence? (ov oty' avé- 
te. ;) say nothing of this kind through the city. ; 

We may explain the examples in N. 2 as interrogative, by con- 
sidering the first clause a question with od (implying an affirma- 
tive answer) equivalent to an exhortation, and the second a 
question with py (implying a negative answer) equivalent to 
a prohibition. Ov oty dvegex, pydé Sethiay dpe? ; will thus mean, 
will you not keep silence? and you will not become a coward, will 
you? 


Remark 2. In modern editions of the classics the Subjunctive 1s 
not found in the construction of § 89, 2. But in many of the exam- 
ples quoted there and in the notes the first Aorist Subjunctive in 
-ons has been emended to the Future, against the authority of the 
Mss., in conformity to Dawes’s rule. (See § 45, N. 8, with foot 
note.) Thus, in the three examples from the Clouds, the Mss. hava 
the Subjunctive; and in the last (vs. 296) od py oxdyys could 
not be changed to od pi cxdyecs, as the Future of oxonre is 
oxopoua. Himeley’s emendation oxoer is therefore adopted by 
most editors. But this seems too violent a change to allow in the 
text, merely to sustain an arbitrary rule, which at best has nothing 
but accident to rest on. If both constructions (§ 8Y, 1 and 2) are 
explained on the same principle, there is no longer any reason for 
objecting to the Subjunctive with od pq in prohibitions; and it 
seems most probable that both the Future and the Subjunctive were 
allowed in both constructions, but that the Subjunctive was more 
common in that of § 89, 1, and the Future in that of § 89, 2. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE INFINITIVE, 


§99. The Infinitive mood expresses the simple idea 
of the verb, without limitation of number or person. 
It has the force of a neuter verbal noun, and as such it 
may take the neuter of the article in all its cases. 

It has at the same time the attributes of a verb, so 
that (even when it takes the article) it may have a 
subject, object, and other adjuncts; and, further, it is 
qualified not by adjectives, but by adverbs. 


§91. The Infinitive may as nominative be the sub- 
ject of a finite verb, or as accusative be the subject of 
another Infinitive. The Infinitive is especially common 
as the subject of an impersonal verb, or of éo7é. It may 
also be a predicate nominative, or it may stand in appo- 
sition with a substantive. 

Such Infinitives stand regularly without the article ; 
but if they are to be especially prominent as containing 
the leading idea of the sentence, the article may be 
used. EH. g. 


SuveBy ara ed Oeiv, it happened to him to go. Ovx everrt rovro 
motnoat. ‘Advvardy cote ToUTo motjoat. “EEqv péverv. At 
atrov pévewv. Od peév yap te Kakby Bagtreveper, for it is no bad 
thing to be a king. Od. I, 892. Eis olwvds dpurros, dpvver bas 
mept marpys. Il. XII, 248. ‘*Aet yap 98a Trois yepovow ed padeiv, 
Anscu. Ag. 584. Ilo\v yap paov exovras Puddrrewy eTHoa- 
o Oat ravra répucevr. DEM. Ol. II, 25, 24. (Compare Ol. I, 16, 3: 
Aoxet 78 huddé&at rdyaba rod krnaagbat xadrenorepov eivat.) 
"Hdd moddods eyOpots exerv; Dem. F. L. 409, 25. Aoxet oixo- 
vopou ayabod civa eb oixeiv tov éavrov oixov. KEN. Oecon. I, 
2. yal deiv rotro mocjoar, he says that it is necessary to Jo this. 
(Here otjoat as accus. is the subject of deiv: for deiv, see § 92, 2. 
Té6 yvdvat emornuny mov AaBeiy eoriv, to learn is to acquire know 
edge, Puat. Theaet. 209 E. To dixqv 8:d8d6vae wérepov maaxess 
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ri dor movetv; Piat. Gorg.476D. (Inthe last two example 
the subject Infinitive has the weticle to Sata it, while the Pe 
dicate Infinitives stand alone.) Odro: 430. gore 7d fy Evy Xpijpara 
otras &s duapiy rd dmoBdAAery. Xun. Cyr. VILL, 3, 42. (Com- 
pare the two examples above from Demosthenes.) Totré éori 74 
abixetv, 7d mréov Trav ddov Cyreiv ge. Prat. Gorg. 483 C, 
"AAN’ ofuat, viv ev emokorei Tovrois rd KaTopbotyv. Dem. Ol. I, 
23, 27. Td yap Odvarov dedrévat obdev ddro cor } SoKeiv copdy 
ge py dvra+ Soxeiv yap eidévas cotiv d otk oidey. Pat. Apol. 


§92. The Infinitive without the article may be the 
object of a verb. It stands generally as an object accu- 
sative, sometimes as an object genitive, and sometimes 
as an accusative of kindred signification. The classes 
of verbs after which the Infinitive is thus used must be 
learned by practice; but the Infinitive without a sub- 
ject follows in general the same classes of verbs in 
Greek as in English. The following, however, may be 
specially mentioned : — 


1. In general, any verb whose action directly implies 
another action or state as its object, if such action or 
state is to be expressed by a verb and not by a noun, 
takes the Infinitive. Such are verbs signifying to teach, 
to learn, to accustom, to desire, to ask, to advise, to entreat, 
to exhort, to command, to persuade, to urge, to propose, to 
compel, to need, to cause, to intend, to begin, to attempt, to 
permit, to decide, to dare, to prefer, to choose, to pretend ; 
those expressing fear, unwillingness, eagerness, cau- 
tion, neglect, danger, postponement, forbidding, hindrance, 
escape, &c.; and all implying ability, fitness, desert, 
qualification, sufficiency, or their opposites. H. g. 


Ai8doxovow adriv Bddrew, they teach him to shoot. “Epaéov rovro 
motjoa, they learned to do this. Bovderar éAOeiv. Tapawodpér oor 
meOerOat. PoBotpar péverv. Alpoivrar Todepeiv. “H modus kuvdv- 
vever SiapOapyvat. Avvarar dredOciv. "Exédevoev adrdv mepipeivat 
pe. Aéopat ipav cvyyvaopunv pot éxew. Ele arparnyots éeoOat, he 
proposed to choose generals. ’Amayopevovow adrois pr robTo Totjoat. 
(See below, § 95, 2.) Ti kwAvoes adrov Badifew dmot Bovderat, what 
will prevent him from marching, ¥e.? ‘Agia AapBavew. *Asoiiras 
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Oaveiv. Od méduxe Sovdeveww, he is not born to be a slave. *Avaad+ 
Aerae TovTo Troveiv, he postpones doing this. 

This use of the Infinitive is too common to need illustration by 
more particular examples. 


Remark 1. The Infinitive in this construction is generally equiv 
alent to the English Infinitive after the same class of verbs; and it 
refers to indefinite or to future time. (See § 15,1.) The Present 
and Aorist are the tenses usually found, with the distinction stated 
in the Remark before § 12: for the Perfect, see § 18, 3 (0); and for 
the occasional use of the Future Infinitive (or even the Infinitive 
with dv) after some of these verbs, see § 27, N. 2. 


REMARK 2. Verbs of fearing and caution are included in the list 
given above, although they are generally followed by ya, lest, and 
the Subjunctive or Optative. (See §46.) The Infinitive, however, 
sometimes occurs ; and, when it is used, it belongs regularly under 
the rule, § 92,1. (See § 46, N. 8, a and 6.) 

Verbs expressing danger take the Infinitive more frequently than 
wy with the Subjunctive or Optative. (See § 46,N. 8, c.) 


Nore 1. Some verbs which do not regularly take an In- 
finitive may be used in unusual significations, so as to allow an 
Infinitive by § 92,1. E. g. 


EuvéBnoav rois Wrartaetor mapadodvar adas abrovs cal ra Gra, 
they made an agreement with the Plataeans to surrender, &c. Tuc. 
TI, 4. Ti & ay rus paddov morevoee mTapaxaradéa Oat xpnpara; 
to whom would any one sooner dare to cummit money? Xun. Mem. 
IV, 4,17. ’OSdpovrat oikdvde véea Oat, they mourn to go home, Il. 
Il, 290. ’Emeuvpnunoav Ayatot aidetio Oat iepya. I. I, 22. 


Nore 2. When a noun and a verb (especially éori) to- 
gether form an expression equivalent to any of the verbs of 
§ 92, 1, they may take the Infinitive without the article. 
Some other expressions with a similar force take the same 
construction. E. g. 


*Avaykyn éotl mdavras dweAOetv. Kivduvos fv aire wabeiv tu. 
“Oxvos éoti pou roiro motjaat. BdBos eariv aira éAbeiv. “Apata 
év avrais 7v, ko\upa ovca (rds mUAas) mpogbetvat, a wagon, which 
prevented them from shutting the gates. Tuuc. 1V, 67. So émeyévero 
b€ dAdo Te GAdoOe Kwhvpara ph avEnOijvac, obstacles to their in 
crease. Id. I, 16. (See § 95, 2, N.1.) Tots orparirais Sppy éevé- 
mege extetxioat To xapiov. Id. IV, 4. Od padvris eiui rapavq 
yvavat, I am not enough of a prophet to decide, &c. Eur. Hippel. 
346. (Here the idea of ability is implied in padvris eiui.) Td dopades 
kat péveryv cai dwed Oeiv ai vies mapcLovow. Tuuc. VI, 18. (See 
§ 93, 1.) “Exovra tre@accvecdat pow, capable by nature of 
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being tamed (—=euxdru riBaceverbat). Puat. Politic. 264 A. Tis 
Bnxavy pa obyl mdvta katavahwOivac eis rd reOvdva; (i. e. rh 
kohvoet pr ovxt mdévra Katavahwbqva;) PLAT. Phaed.'72 D. Aé- 
Sorxa pr) TOAAG Kal yarend eis dvd-yny EXOapev moceiv, lest we may 
come to the necessity of doing. Dem. Ol. I, 13, 25. "Opa dmeévar, 
# is time to go away (like xpi dmiévat, we must go away). PLat. 
Apol. 42 A, "Edmidas eyes rovro morqaas (= édmiCer rovro moq- 
oa), he hopes to do this. But édmis rod éXetv, Taue. Il, 56. 
Oi d¢ (Ovres airtos Oavetv, and the living are those who caused them 
to die. Sop. Ant. 1173. We might also have airiot rou rovrovs 
Oaveiv or airtor T4 rodTovs Oaveiv. (See § 23, 1, N.3.) So in phrases 
like wodAod (or pixpod) d€a moretv v1, I want much (or little) of doing 
anything ; mapa prxpdv 7dOov moretv tt, they came within a little of do- 
ing anything; where the idea of ability, inability, or sufficiency 
appears: so in Tuuc. VII, 70, Bpayd yap dméAurov Siaxdorae yeve- 
aba. So épmoday rovre éoriv édbetv aS todroy edbeiv), it 
prevents him from going ; where rov é\detv may be used. (See § 94, 
and § 95, 1 and 2,) 

The Infinitive depending on a noun is generally an adnominal 
genitive with the article rov. See § 94 and § 95, 1. 


Nore 3. Although the Infinitive depending on the verbs in- 
cluded in § 92,1 regularly stands without the article, yet ro is some- 
times prefixed to give the Infinitive still more the character of a 
noun in the accusative. The Infinitive is sometimes placed for em- 
phasis apart from the main construction, like a synecdochical accu- 
sative. E. g. 

Kal was 84 76 dpytxols evar dvOpdmav ratdevers; KEN. Occon. 
XIII, 4. “(So wadedo rd tu.) Td 8 ad Evvorkeiv 798’ dpou ris 
dv yun ddvarro; i. e. as to living with her, what woman could do it? 
Sopra. Tr. 545. Td Spav ovx 7Oednoar. Id. O. C. 442. 

Oddeis p’ dv meicerev Td pu) ovK EA Oeiv, no one could persuade me 
not togo. Anist. Ran. 68. (For pi od, see § 95, 2,N.1,5.) So 
Xen. Hell. V, 2, 36. So Oédéee rd pay ereivar civewvoy (like 
meioet 7d pi) kreivat), AuSCH. Prom. 865, Compare Sopu. Phil. 
1258, ovdé rou off xeupt metOopar rd Spay, 1. e. I do not trust your 
hand for action (like ob meifopai oot raira, I do not trust you in 
this.) 


Nore 4. Other active verbs than those included in § 92,1 may 
take the Infinitive like an ordinary noun, as an object accusative. 
Here, however, the Infinitive takes the article rd. E. g. 


TS redevricas mdvray  mempopéry Karékpwvev, fate awarded 
death to all. Isoc. Demon. p. 11 C. § 43. 


Nore 5. A few of the verbs included in § 92, 1, which govern 
the genitive of a noun, allow also the genitive of the Infinitive with 
rod, as well as the simple Infinitive. (See § 95, 1. This applies 
chiefly to dueAdo, empedéopat, and to the verbs of hindrance, &c. in« 
eluded in § 95,2. E. g. 
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“Apedijoas tot épyitecbax. Xen. Mem. I, 8,9. (But dpedjoas 
Aéyewv, PLat. Phaed. 98 D.) Most verbs of desiring and neglecting 
take only the simple Infinitive. ’EmeAéouat, which usually takes 
Srws with the Future Indicative (§ 45), allows also the simple In- 
finitive (Tauc. VI, 54), and the Infinitive with rod (Xun. Mem. 
Ill, 3,11). See § 45, N. 6, a. 


Remark. For the use of the Infinitive without 7¢ after verbs as 
an accusative by synecdoche (usually found only after adjectives), 
see § 93, 2, Note 3. 


2. Another case in which the Infinitive appears as 
the object of a verb occurs in indirect discourse, after 
verbs implying thought or the expression of thought (verba 
sentiendi et declarandt) or equivalent expressions. Here 
each tense of the Infinitive, instead of referring indefi- 
nitely to the future (as in the former construction, § 92, 
1), represents the corresponding tense of the Indicative 
or Optative 


Remark. For this construction see § 78,1; where also exam- 
ples of the Infinitive with av in indirect discourse are given. For 
the distinction between the Infinitive in this construction and the 
ordinary Infinitive (92, 1), see § 73,1, Remark. For the Infini- 
tive, not in indirect discourse, after some verbs which usually be- 
long to this class, see § 15, 2, Notes 2 and 3; see also § 23, 2, Notes 
2 and 3. 


Note 1. Of the three common verbs signifying to say, pnpi is 
regaliey followed only by the Infinitive in indirect discourse, eizov 
only by ér: or os and the Indicative or Optative, while Aéyw allows 
either construction. A singular exception in regard to efroy is 
aunt in Eur. Phoen. 1590, quoted § 89, 1, N. 1. (See § 15, 2, 

- 3.) 


Note 2. After many verbs of this class in the passive both a 
personal and an impersonal construction are allowed: thus, we can 
say Aéyerat 6 Kipos yevéeoOa, Cyrus is said to have been, or déyerat 
tov Kipov yevéc@at, it rs said that Cyrus was. Aoxéw in the meaning 
I seem (videor) usually has the personal construction, as in English; 
as obros Soxei eivat, he seems to be. When an Infinitive with dv fol- 
lows (§ 73, 1), it must be translated by an impersonal construction, 
to suit the English idiom : thus, dSoxet ris dv Zyew must be translated 
ut seems that sume one would have, although ris is the subject of 8oxei 3 
‘a we cannot use would with our Infinitive, to translate gyew dw 
(See § 42, 2, Note.) 
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Note 8. (a.) When an indirect quotation has been intro- 
duced by an Infinitive, a dependent relative or temporal clause 
in the quotation sometimes takes the Infinitive by assimilation, 
where we should expect an Indicative or Optative. The tem- 
poral particles as, dre, émei, éresdy, a3 well as the relative pro- 
nouns, are used in this construction. Herodotus also uses el, 
tf, and even dior, because, in the same way. E. g, 


Mera 8¢, ds od raved Oat, dea ditnaba (A¢yovor), and afterwards, 
when it did not cease, they say that they sought for remedies. Hor. I, 
94. (Here we should expect ds ovx ématero.) ‘Os 8 dxodoas 
rovs mapdvras, OspvBov -yeverOar (paciv), they say that, when those 
present heard tt, there was a tumult. Dem. F. L. 402, 8. ’Eesdi dé 
yevéoOat emi 7h olxia TH "AydOwvos, (ey) dvewypévny xatadapBd- 
vew Tiv Gopav. Puat. Symp. 174 D. See Rep. X, 614 B. Aéyerat 
Arkpaion, dre 5) GAGoOat adrdv, ray "AmdAW TabTaY THY yRP 
xpioa oixetv. Tuuc. I, 102. (See § 15, 1, N. 2.) Kai oca ad per’ 
exeivav Bovdever Gar, ovdevds varepoy youn havivar (epacay). 
Id. I, 91. (Here éBovAevovro would be the common form.) *Hyov- 
pévns 34 ddnOeias oix dv wore aipev adr xopdv Kaxdv dxohovbjaat, 
GAN’ iycés re kai Sixatov 700s, @ Kai cwppooivny Ered Oat. PLAT. 
Rep. VI, 490 C. 

Ei yap 5) Seiv mdvras mepiOeivar Dro rée tiv Baorhninv, (en) 
Sixarérepoy eivar Mndov rém mepiBadreiv rovro. Hort. I, 129. (Here ef 
Sou or ef Set would be the ordinary expression.) So Hor, III, 105 
and 108; doubtful, II, 64 and 172. Be Kriiger’s note on I, 129, 
Tiysav b€ Saplous epy, Sudre rapjvai of tov mawmov Synpyooin ind 
Zapiov. Hor. III, 55. 


(d.) In some cases, particularly when the provisions of a law are 
quoted, a relative is used withthe Infinitive, even when no Infini- 
tive precedes. E. g. 

“EOnkev é’ ois €€eivae amoxrwvivat, he enacted on what conditions 
it is allowed to kill. Dem. Lept. 505,19. Kai 8a ratra, ay tts dmo- 
kreivy Twa, THY Bovdny dixatew eyparpe, Kal ody dep, dv GXG, eivac, 
and he did not enact what should be done if he should be convicted. 
Dem. Aristocr. 629, 2. (Here efva is the reading of the Cod. 3, 
amply defended by the preceding example, in which all editors 
allow é&eiva.) Aexa yap dvdpas mpoeidovro ait EvpBovdovs, dvev 
dy pi) kopiov eivar drayew orpariay ék ths wédews. Tuc. V, 63. 


§ 93. The Infinitive without the article may limit 
the meaning of certain adjectives and adverbs. 


1. Such are particularly adjectives denoting ability, 


fitness, desert, qualification, sufficiency, readiness, and 
9 M 
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their opposites; and, in general, those denoting the 
same relations as the verbs which govern the Infinitive 
(921). Eg. 

Avvaris movetv, able to do. Aewds Néyery, skilled in speaking. 
"A£wos eort Tavta Aaeiv, he deserves to receive this. *Avaéios Oavpdce- 
Oa, unworthy to be aunired. "A€tos tipacba, worthy to be honored. 
Ovx ods Te Hv TovTo Ldeiv, he was not able to see this. Tpd0upos 
Aéyew, eager to speak, ‘Eroipos kivduvov tmopéverv, ready to endure 
danger. 

OcutorokAéa, ikavararoyv elmety kat yyOvat kai mpaéar. Lys, 
Or. Fun. p. 194, § 42. Tov & émirndeov raira mabeiv edn, the 
people said that he was a suitable person to suffer this. Drm. Phil. III, 
126, 19. Al yap evmrpakiat Sewal cvyxpuyat ra roraira dveidy. 
Id. Ol. LU, 23, 29. Kupiav éroincay émipedcio Oat ris evraégias, they 
gave it (the Areopagus) power to superintend good order. Isoc. Areop. 
p- 147 D. § 39. Biny 8 addvaror Hoay mpoodpéeperv. Hor. Il, 
138. Madakoi kaprepeiv, too effeminate to endure. PLat. Rep. 
VID, 556 B.  Tamewy ipadv 7 didvoa éyxaprepeiv a éyvwre, your 
minds are too dejected to persevere, &c. Tuuc. lI, 61. (In the last 
two examples padaxoi and ramewn govern the Infinitive by the idea 
of inability implied in them.) Xpnyara mopiCery edmopwraroy yury. 
Arist. Eccles. 236. Soparepor 8 ovpopas ras tev méAas mares 
Scacpety i tvxas Tas olkodev. Hur. Alemen. Fr. 1038. ’Emorjpor 
A€yery re kat ocyav. Puat. Phaedr. 276 A. TdAda etpyoes 
trovpyety dvras jpas ov Kaxovs. ARIST. Pac. 430. 

For examples of nouns followed by the Infinitive, see § 92, 1, N. 2. 


Nore 1. The use of the Infinitive after ofos in the sense of 
appropriate, likely, capable, and éa os in that of sufficient, with or 
without their antecedents, is to be referred to this head. (Oiés re, 
able, like 8vvarés, regularly takes the Infinitive.) E. g. 


Od yap iv Spa ofa ro mediov ap deuv, for it was not the proper season 
for irrigating the land. Xen. An. II, 3, 13. Tovadras otas yemavds 
Te oréyety Kai Oepous ixavas eivar. PLAT. Rep. III, 415 E. Towoo- 
tos olos wetOea@at. Id. Crit. 46 B. Nepdpevor rd avrdv éxaoros 
6cov dmo(iy, cultivating their own land to an extent sufficient to ive 
uponit, THuc. I, 2. "Edeimero rhs vuxrds doov oKxoraious Sted Oeiv 
76 mediov, there was left enough of the night for crossing the plain 
in the dark. Xux. An. IV, 1, 5. “EdOace rocotrov écov Daynre 
dveyvaxevat To Whgiopa, it came so much in advance (of the other 
ship), that Paches had already read the decree. Tuuc. Ul, 49. (See 
§ 18, 3, b.) Examples like the last strongly resemble those under 
§ 98, 1 in which Sore has rocotros for its antecedent. 

Other pronominal adjectives (as roios, road, rotodros, THALKosy 
moios) sometimes take an Infinitive in the same way. 


Nore 2. (a.) Certain impersonal verbs (like verre, mpémet, 
spogyxer), which regularly take an Infinitive as their subject 
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(§ 91), are sometimes used in the Participle in a personal sense, in 
which case they may be followed by the Infinitive, the Participle 
having the force of one of the adjectives of § 93,1. Thus ra évdvra 
eizeiv is equivalent to 4 éveore etmeiv, what it is permitted to say; ra 
spoonxovra pyOjvat is equivalent to d mpoonker pyOjvat, what is proper 
to be said, as if mooonxes were a personal verb, and as if we could say 
raidra mpoonxer, these things are becoming. E. g. 

Karidav 16 wAROus tav évévtmy eimetv. Isoc. Phil. p. 104 D. 
§ 110. Tov dedy xadei oddev mpoankovr ev yoos TapacraTety, 
she is calling on the God who ought not to be present at lamentations, 
Arscu. Agam. 1079. (Ipoanxovra is used like adjectives meaning 
fit, proper, as if we could say 6s od mpoonket wapacrareiv.) Spat’, 
éret wpémawv epus mpd tavde dwveiv. Sopu. O. T..9. So ra 
qulv mapayyed Oevra duekehOeiv (—4 mapnyyedOn jyiv dueEedGetv). 
Prat. Tim. 90 E. 


(b.) In the same way certain adjectives, like d{xatos, émexai- 
tos, éwirndecos, emido€os, may be used personally with the 
nfinitive; as Sicaids €or. rodTo movetv, it is right for him to do this 

(equivalent to Sixady dori adtéy rovro moeiv). EK. g. 

@ypi cal woAAG pertdvov re robrav Sapedy Sixatos elvar rvy- 

dveuv, i.e. that it is right for me to receive, &e. Dum. Cor. 243, 6. 
Eddxouy émirq decor evar vreEarpeOnvat, they seemed to be con- 
venient persons to be disposed of. Tuuc. VIII, 70. @epaneveoOat 
émtxaiptot, important persons to be taken care of. Kun. Cyr. VIL 2, 
25. Tdde row e& airéwy érido£a yevébar, it isto be expected that 
this will result from it. Hpt. I, 89. (Moddot émidofoe twbrd rovro 
meicecbat, it is to be expected that many will suffer this same thing, 
Id. VI, 12, is an example of the Future Infinitive, § 27, N. 2. So 
in English, many are likely to suffer.) 

These examples resemble those under § 93, 2. 

Note 3. Rarely the Infinitive with ré is used after adjectives of 

this class. (Compare § 92,1, N.3.) E.g. 
Td mpocradarrapeiy ovdels rpd0upos jv. Tuc. I, 53. 


2. Any adjective may take the Infinitive without the 
article as an accusative by synecdoche, showing in what 
respect the adjective is applicable to its noun; as Oeaua 
aiaypov opav, a sight disgraceful to look upon. 

The Infinitive is here regularly active or middle, sel- 
dom passive, even when the latter would seem more 
natural; as yaXerov mosetv, hard to do, seldom xaAée- 
mov woteia Oat, hard to be done. EH. g. 


Aloxody yaa 168 y’ cori Kat eooopevois TOE o Oat, i. e. disgrace 
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ful for them to hear. 1. Il, 119. So Tl. I, 107 and 589. Tobe yap 
Unép rovTav Adyous eyol ev dvayxatordrous mpoermety yyodpat, bio 
8 ypnowerdrovs dxodaat, i. e. most necessary for me to say, and 
most useful for you to hear. Dem. Mid. 522, 18. @oBepds mpoomra- 
Aepjoat, a terrible man to fight against. Id. Ol. II, 24,12. Oixia 
yoiorn évdcatragGat, a house most pleasant to live in. Xen. Mew. 
IIS 8, 8 Td yaderarata etpeiv, the things hardest to find: ra 
pdora évrvyxdvery, the things easiest to obtain. Ib. 1, 6, 9. Todsreta 
xarer} ovlqy, a form of government hard to live under: dvupos dé 
(wovapyia) yadem} kai Bapuraryn Evvosxnoatr. PLAT. Politic. 302 B 
and KE. Adyos duvatés karavonaat, a speech which itis possible to 
understand. Id. Phaed. 90 D. ‘O xpdvos Bpaxds dkiws dinyn- 
vac Gat, the time is too short for narrating it properly. Id. Menex. 
239 B. ‘H dds émirndeta mopevopevors kal Néyetv Kai dkovery, 
convenient both for speaking and for hearing.. Id. Symp. 173 B. 
IIdrepov 8¢ RovcagGat Wuypdtepov (7d Vdwp); is the water there 
colder for bathing? Xen. Mem. III, 13, 3. 

(Passive.) Kuves aicxpai épaaGae (instead of dpav). XEN, 
Cyneg. II, 3. "Ere 8. 6 Adyos Giramex quay pev, pnOjvat & ovk 
dovppopos. Isoc. Antid. p. 70, § 115. 


Nore 1, The Infinitive may be used after adverbs which corre- 
spond to the adjectives just mentioned (§ 93, 2). E. g. 

Tldés dy trois pev evvors kdddora ideiv movoiro thy e€eXaow, Tois 
8€ dvcpeveot poBepwrara, in a manner most delightful for the friendly 
to behold, and most terrible for the ill-disposed. XEN. Cyr. VIII, 3, 5. 


Nore 2. Certain nouns, which are equivalent in meaning to the 
neuter of any of the adjectives which take the Infinitive, may them- 
selves have the same construction. E. g. 


ee idéaAat, a wonderful thing to behold (like 6avpacrdv ide- 
o@a). 


Nore 3. (a.) In Homer verbs expressing excellence or fitness 
sometimes take the Infinitive i an accusative by synecdoche), 
like the adjectives of § 93,2. E. g. 

"Exropos 4S¢ yuvy, ds dpioreveoke payeoOar, this is the wife of 
Hector, who was the first in fighting. Il. VI, 460. ‘Opundtxiny éxexaoro 
épudas yvovat kat dvaiowa puOnoacbac. Od. Il, 158. Ot wept 
pév Bovdny Aavaay, rept 8 eoré paxeaOac, ye who excel the Danai 
in counsel and excel them in battle. Il. I, 258. (Here Bovdqy and 
paxeoOa are alike in the accusative by synecdoche after mepi... 
€are.) 

(8.) Even in Attic Greek the Infinitive is sometimes used after 
verbs as a synecdochical accusative. The Infinitives dxovey, dxodoat, 
in sound, and dpav, idetv, in appearance, especially, are used in this 
way. E.g. 

Aoseis oby re diapépes abrods L8eiv xddxews ; do you think that 
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they differ at all in appearance from a brazier? Puat. Rep. VI, 495 
E. Compare etipurepos idée Aas, Il. 11,194. "Anotoat mayxddos 
exet, it w very fine in its sound. Dem. F. L. 355, 29. Updypara 
mepeEovaw (oi immo) emipédXec Oat, the horses will make trouble 
avout tenvling. Kuen. Cyr. IV, 5, 46. 


Norr 4. The Homeric use of épotos, equal, like, with the In- 
finitive is to be referred to the same principle. E. g. 

Acudrepot xidvos, Oelerv 5 dvéporcw dpoiot, (horses) whiter than 
snow, and like the winds in swiftness. Il. X, 437, Od ydp of tis 
Gpoios Extoméeodat moow Fev. Il. XIV, 521. 


§ 94. The Infinitive as genitive, dative, or accusa- 
tive is very often governed by prepositions, or by adverbs 
used as prepositions. In this case it always takes the 
article Tov, 7@, or To. EB. g. 

Tovs yap Adyous mepi rod Tiw@, qoacdat Pidummov 6pa yryvo- 
ea jor I see that the speecivs are made about punishing Philip. 

em. OL IH, 28, 5. [pd rod rots épxouvs adrodovvat, before tak- 
ing the oaths. Id. Cor. 234, 6. ’Ex rot mpos xapw Snpnyopeiv 
evious. Id. Ol. III, 29,18. pds 7a pydev ex rhs mpeoBetas AaBeiv, 
besides receiving nothing for the embassy. Id. F. L. 412,21. 'Ev rd 
woXtryy moreta Oat (Xapidnpov), in making Charidemus a citizen. 
Td. Aristocr. 683, 22. “Evexa rod mAciw motjoat tiv bmdpxovoay 
ovaiav. Isoc. Demon. p. 6 A. § 19. "E@aupdCero ent rp edOvdpws 
Cav. Xun. Mem. IV, 8, 2. "Opws d:a 1d Edvos eivar ovk dy oer 
aduxnOqvat, on account of being a stranger. Ib. II, 1, 15. Wdvrev 
Siapépav epaivero, kal eis Td raxd pavOdvecy & déa kal eis Td Kaas 
écxagta movetv. Id. Cyr. I, 3, 1. . 


§95. 1. The genitive and dative of the Infinitive, 
with the article, may stand in most of the constructions 
belonging to those cases; as in that of the adnominal 
genitive, the genitive after comparatives, the genitive 
after verbs and adjectives, the dative of manner, means, 
&c., the dative after such verbs as meorevw and after 
adjectives denoting resemblance, &c., and sometimes in 
that of the genitive of cause or motive. KH. g. 

Tod meety émOupia, the desire to drink, Tave. VII, 84. THévous 
b¢ rod Cv fdéws Pyeudvas vopifere. NEN. Cyr. I, 5, 12. Eis 
ermida FAOov Tod Edeiv (thy wddw), i, @. hope of taking the city. 
Tuue. II, 86. (See § 92, 1, N. 2.) Neéow rd ovyav xpeirrdv core 


rod Aadetv Mrnann. Monos. 387. Tapexader emsedeiobar TOU 
ds Gpovyidraray eivar. XuN. Mem, J, 2,55. So lll, 3,11 See 
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§ 92,1, N.5.  ("EmeAdouae usually takes dros with the Future In 
dicative, by § 45.) "Emécyonev rot Saxpverv, we ceased to weep. 
Puat. Phaed. 117 E. (See below, § 95, 2.) Kal yap dyes tot 
Kkatakovety tiwds eiow, for they are unused to obeying any one, 
Dem. O1. IJ, 15, 28. 

Ovdsevi rav mdvrwv mdéov Kexpatnke Dilummos if} TH mpdrepos mpos 
rois mpdyyaot yiyveoOac. Id. Chers, 92, 21. “AAAd TO gavepds 
etvat rovovros dv, by making it plain that he was such aman. XEN. 
Mem. I, 2, 3. Ov yap 87 7 ye koopios (yy doy morevery, fo trust 
in an orderly life. Isoc. Antic. p. 315 A. § 24. “Ioov b€ TO mpo- 
orévecy. AEscH. Agam. 253. T@ (hv gor tt evarrioy, Gonep TO 
€ypnyopévat ra xabevdervr. PLAt. Phaed. 71 C. 

Mivas 7d Anorikdv KaOnper, TOD Tas mpooddous wGAXoy iévat alta, 
tn order that greater revenues might come in. Tuuc. I, 4. 

Nore. It will be seen that the nominative and accusative of the 
Infinitive (except the accusative after prepositions) regularly stand 
without the article ; the genitive and dative regularly with the article. 
The Infinitive after the verbs included in § 92, 1, however, gener- 
ally stands without the article, whatever case it represents; and 
further, whenever any word which might govern a genitive or da- 
tive of the Infinitive forms a part of an expression which is equiv- 
alent to any of the verbs of § 92, 1, the simple Infinitive may be 
used. (See § 92, 1, Note 2.) 


2. After verbs and expressions which denote hin- 
drance or freedom from anything, two constructions 
are allowed,—that of the simple Infinitive (§ 92, 
1), and that of the genitive of the Infinitive with rod 
(5 95, 1). 

Thus we can say (a) cipyet ce rodro woeiv, and (d) eipyes 
ge Tod TovTo mov (both with the same meaning), he pre- 
vents you from doing this. As the Infinitive after such verbs 
can take the negative py without affecting the sense, we have 
a third and a fourth form, still with the same meaning : — 
(c) cipyes oe 1 Tovro woeiv, and (d) ecipyer ce rot pH TovTO 
roiv, he prevents you from doing this. For a fifth form with 
the same meaning, see § 95, 38. (For the negative py, see 
Note 1, a.) 

If the leading verb is itself negative (or interrogative with a 
negative implied), the double negative py od is generally used 
instead of wy in the form (c) with the simple Infinitive, but 
seldom (or never) in the form (d) with the genitive of the 
Infinitive ; as od« eipye se ph od rovro wore, he does not pre 
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vent you from doing this ; selaom (or never) rod py ob rovro 
ror. See also § 95, 3. (For the double negative, see 
Note 1,4.) E.g. : 


(4.) "Emi ‘OdtvOov droxéumovow, Sras eipywor rods éxeiOev émt- 
BonOeciv. Tuuc. I, 62. Ei rodrd ris eipyet Spay axvos, if any 
epuaupe ai ee you from doing this. Puat. Soph. 242 A. ”AdAas 

é mas mopiCed Gat ra emirndera Spxovs #Sn raréyovras Hpas (dev). 
Xen, An. HI, 1,20. Kaxdy 8¢ motor alin robe Jeet peti A Sete 
O. T. 129. Evdoxipeiv cumoddv odiow ela. PLat. Euthyd. 
305 D. Tasdds bépyros, bv Oaveiv éppvoduny. Eur. Ale. 11. Tov 
Gitirrov mapehOeiv odk edivavro kwdica. Dem. Pac. 62, 10. 
TH iScay ris yijs oddev pe kode Néyeuv. Prat. Phaed. 108 E. 


(b.) Tod dé dpamwerevecy decpois dreipyovor; KEN. Mem. I, 
1, 16. Td yap wWevddpevov gaiverOa Kai rod ovyyyapns Twos 
TvyxXdvety eumoday pédiara avOpwmors ylyvera. Id. Cyr. IL, 1, 9. 
Eimev Sri xwodvoee (dv) rod kale emidvras. Id. An. I, 6, 2. 
"Aneoxsunv rot AaBety rot Sixaiov evera. Dem. F. L. 410, 18, 


(c.) Eipye pi) BAXaordvery. Puat. Phaedr. 251 B. "Omep 
éxxe pi) Thy IeAorévncov mopbeiv, which prevented him from 
ravaging the Peloponnesus. THuc. 1, 73. Avexddruce ph Stapdei- 
pat. Id. Ill, 49. "Emeyévero kwddpara py adénOfjvac. Id. I, 16 
§ 92,1, N. 2.) Owrots y gravoa py mpoodéipxea Oar pépov. 

ESCH. Prom. 248. Tovpdy uddfet o’ dvopa py) mda xeey Karas. 
Sora. O. C. 667. 

OU yap gore “EdAqot ovdepla exdvors pi od Sdvras Adyov elvae 
gots Sovdovs. Hot. VIII, 100. [epmovor xnpuxa, tmodegduevor 
oxhoew rov Smapripryv py e&tévar.... Ov duvarol avriy ioyew 
cigt 'Apyeion pr) odx e€cévar. Id. 1X, 12. “Qare Eévov y' dv ovdey 
80’, domep ov viv, Umextpamoipny py ov cuvecaca fev. Soru. O. 
C. 565. Ti dumoddy pi ov xi UBpilopévous dmoOaveiv; XEN. An. 
TH, 1, 13. (Ti eumo8av here implies ovdév éurodadv.) Tivos dv déoro 
HH ovXL mdyrav eddaipwv etvar; what would hinder you from being 
perfectly happy? Id. Hell. IV,1, 36. So Arist. Ran. 695. 

(d.) las yap doxés dvo dvdpas ees rod py karaddvas, i.e. 
will keep two men from sinking. Xen. An. III, 5,11. °Ov ovdeis ra 
mpobcis rod py mAcov €xeuv amerpamero. Tuuc. I, 76. Ei 8 dip 
éprodoy tt avt@ eyevero ToD pq evOds Tore Sexdoacdatr. Dem. 
Apatur. 900, 22. “Hmioraro tiv mékw pixpdv drokimotvoay rod pi 
Tais éoxatas ouphopais mepimeceiv. Isoc. Antid. p. 73, § 122. 
*Arrogofovvres dv eumodav yiyvowro Tod py Spay avrovs TO ddov 
orpdrevpa. XEN. Cyr. II, 4, 23. Eiddres ore ev dopadei eiot rod 
pndév mabey. Ib. Il, 3,31. (See Tuuc. VI, 18, quoted § 92, 
1,N. 2.) Tod b€ wy (kakds) maoyxe v avrol macav adeav fyere, 
you were entirely free from fear of suffiring harm. Dem. F. L, 387, 
17. "Evovons obdeusas er’ dmoarpopis rot pH Ta xphuar exer 
bpas, there being no longer any escape from the conclusion that you 
have taken bribes. Id. Timoe. 702, 26. 
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Remark. Tha last two examples show that pi can be joined 
with the genitive of the Infinitive, even after nouns implying hin- 
drance or freedom. In the two following the addition of yy is more 
peculiar : — 

‘H dropia rod ph jovxdtew, the inability to rest. Tuuc. II, 49. 
‘H rot py Evprdeiv dmeoria, the distrust of sailing with them; i. e. the 
unwillingness to sail, caused by distrust. Id. III, 75. 


Nore 1. (a.) The use of pf with the Infinitive in the 
forms ¢ and d is to be referred to the general principle, by 
which the Infinitive after all verbs expressing a negative idea 
(as those of denying, distrusting, concealing, forbidding, &c.) 
can always take the negative py, to strengthen the negation 
implied in the leading verb. Thus we say dpveirat py dAnbes 
elvat rovro, he denies that this is true ; dmnyopeve pn déva rodro 
roveiv, he forbade any one to do this. This negative may, how 
ever, be omitted without affecting the sense. 


(6.) An Infinitive which for any reason would regularly 
take py (either affecting the Infinitive itself, as an ordinary 
negative, or strengthening a preceding negation, as in the case 
just mentioned) generally takes the double negative ji od, if 
the verb on which it depends is ttself negative. Thus the 
example given above, dpveirar pi ddnOes elvar rodro, becomes, if 
we negative the leading verb, od« dpveirar py odk adnOes civa 
robro, he does not deny that this is true. So, when the original 
py really negatives the Infinitive, as in Sixasdv éore pi rovrov 
dduevat, it ts gust not to acquit him, — if we negative the leading 
verb, we shall have ov dixady éore py od rovrov dduevat, it ts 
not just not to acquit him. See Prat. Rep. IV, 427 E, ds 
ody dardv cor bv py od BonOeiv Sixatootvy. This applies also to 
the Infinitive with ro (§ 95, 3). 

Mj ov is occasionally used before participles, and even before 
nouns, on the same principle, to express an exception to a statement 
containing a negative; asin Piat. Lys. 210 D, ob« dpa éori pidov 
T Hidrovvre oddev 7) odK enaae unless it loves in return. Here, 
if the negatives (ovx« and ovdéy) were removed from the leading 
verb, we should have simply yu dyreqAoiy (with the same meaning), 
which would be the ordinary form with the participle, even after a 
negative. So pi ok edvres, unless they were. Hor. VI, 9. Soin 
Dem. F. L. 379, 7, we find ai re médets modal Kat yareral AaBeiw, 


ui) OU xpdv@ Kai rodopkia, the cities were many and difficult (= nol 
easy) lo capture, except by lon siege. 
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REMARK. My od is very rarely found where the leading verb 
oes not at least imply a negative. In Xen. An. II, 3, 11, Sore 
naow aloxuyny civat i} ov avamovddCew, so that all were ashamed 
not to join heartuy in the work, the double negative may be explained 
by the negative idea of unwillingness implied in aicxivnv. See also 
the last example under N, 1. 


Notre 2. When the leading verb expressing hindrance, &c. is 
itself negative, the form c, pz ov with the Infinitive, is the most com- 
mon. The form a, the Infinitive alone, is allowed after negative 
(as well as affirmative) verbs, as in Dem. Pac. 62, 10, quoted above 
under a. The form 6, rod with the Infinitive (without pq), is not 
used after negative verbs, according to Madvig. 

Even in the form c, we sometimes find the single negative py (for 
pay od), even when the leading verb is negative. E. g. 


Od roddy ypdvov py eméoxov ph pe vavorodeiv taxv. SOPH. Phil. 
849. Ovdé yw’ duparos hpovpay mapndGe, révde py) Aevooew arddov. 
Id. Trach. 226. (My ov here is a conjecture.) 


8. The Infinitive preceded by To 7 is sometimes 
used after verbs and expressions denoting hindrance, 
and also after all expressions which even imply preven 
tion, omission, or denial. 


This Infinitive with ro is less closely connected than the 
simple Infinitive with the leading verb, and often denotes 
merely the result of the prevention or omission of anything: it 
may generally be explained as an accusative by synecdoche, or 
sometimes as an object accusative (as after verbs of denial). 
Here, as before (§ 95, 2), if the leading verb is itself negative, 
or interrogative with a negative implied, pj od is generally 
used instead of py. EE. g. 


Tov meioroy Suirov elpyov +d py mpoeeidyras Sv Smrwv Ta eyyts 
ris médeos Kaxoupyeiv, they prevented them from injuring, &e. 
Tuve. Il, 1. (This adds a fifth expression, cipyet ce TO py TovTO 
roteiv, to the four already given (§ 95, 2) as equivalents of the 
English, he prevents you from doing this.) To 8 BI Aeqharh rat 
thy wédw eoxe ToSe. Hp. V, 101. Bofos re Evyyevys TO py ddu- 
ceiv oxyjoe. ARSCH. Eum. 691. Oiroi elow povor ere Hpi eumodav 
TO pa Hdn elvae evda mada éomevSoper. Xen. An. IV, 8, 14. Ove 
dreoxdpny 7d ph odK ext rodro éAOeiv. Prat. Rep. I, 354 B. 
Oix dmérxovro ofS dnd trav pikav Td pH ovxXt meoverrely abTav 
mwetpaaat. Xen. Cyr. I, 6, 32. Kiveva mapa tpeis detoay 
ywapous 76 py Oavdrg Cyprdoat, tl. & they allowed Cimon by three 
voles ta escape the punishment of death. Dum. Aristocr. 688, 27 

9% 
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Tpeis 82 psvar Wipor Sijveyeay 7d po} Oavdrov ripjaoat, and only 
three votes prevented you from condemning him to death (lit. made the 
difference as to condemrwng, &c.). Ib. 676,12. d8os yap avd dmvv 
mapacratel 74 1) BeBaiws Bachapa cvpBadeiv inva, i. e. stands 
by to prevent my closing my eves, &ec. AescH. Agam. 15. 

"Erei mpoOupeic®’, ovk evavri@oopat TO pp ov yeywvety may door 
mpooxpytere. Id. Prom. 786. Ovd€v yap adté trait’ emapkece: TO BH 
ov mecety dtipws mropar ovK dvacyxera, this will not suffice to pre- 
vent him from falling, &c. Ib. 918. Aeiiet pév odd’ & mpocbev jdcpev 
TO py ov Bapvotov ecivac, they lack nothing of being heavily griev- 
ous. Sopa. O. T. 1232. Myrot, xacryynty, p dtysdoys TO py ov 
Oaveiv re ot aol, Tov Oavévra O dyviaas, do not think me too mean 
to die with thee, &c. Id. Ant. 544. (Cf. Ant. 22, and Oed. Col. 49.) 
Airyy pay a pucovvr exeivny tiv wow TO pi} Ov peyddny elvat 
vce Kevdapova, i. e. not grudging the city its right to be great, &c. 
Arist, Av. 36. (Compare pionoev piv kvoi xippa yevéo Oat, Il. 
XVII, 272) Ovdels dvridéyer TO py od A€EEtY O Tt Exaoros Hyetrat 
mreiorou a&iw érictracOa, no one objects to saying, &c. Xun. Conv. 
JU, 3. Ove dpynots ori avrois 76 py Tadd’ bmép Pidimmov wpare 
reev, it is not even possible for them to deny that they did these things 
in the interest of Philip. Dem. F. L. 392,13. M+} mapas ré pi od 
ppacat, do not omit to speak of it. Sopn. O. T. 283. Ovdeva 
Svvacbat kpumre TO py OVX nds dv Kal Guadv éa Oiler avray, that 
no one is able to prevent people from knowing that he would gladly 
even eat some of them raw, Xen. Hell. III, 3, 6. 

For pi ov, see § 95, 2, Note 1, (0.). 


Nore. The simple negative form ré pi is somefimes found even 
when the leading verb is negative, where regularly 74 yj) od would 
be used. This is more common here than in the corresponding 
vase, § 95, 2, Note 2. E. g. 

Otk av eoxdunv rd py droxARoat Tovpdv GOduov déuas. SoPH. 
O. T. 1387. Tis cov dmedcipOn TO py cor dkodhovOeiv; XEN. 
Cyr. V, 1, 25. "Akos 8 obdev émnpxecay Td wi mdAw pev Somep ody 
tye madeiv. Axscu. Agam. 1170. Ovx dv gore pyar obdepia 7d 
pf) Kewov émtBovdreverv epoi. Hor. I, 209. Kai gnpi dpacar, 
koux dmapvoupat Td wn. Sopy. Ant. 443. See also Dem. F. L. 
392, 13, quoted above. 


REMARK. Td yy and rod pi can of course be used with the In- 
finitive as ordinary negatives. See examples, § 92, 1,N.3. So 
emedettat Tou py Sixny Sodvat. 


§ 96. The Infinitive with its subject, object, or other 
adjuncts (sometimes including dependent verbs) may 
be preceded by the article r¢, the whole sentence stand- 
ing as a single noun, either as the subject or object of a 
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verb, as the object of a preposition, or in apposition 
with a pronoun like todro. H. g. 


TO pev yap wohAd dwodkaXekévas ard Tov médepov THs fperépas 
duedeias av tis Gein Stkaiws: rd dé pyre wddat TovTo memovbévat 
wrednvevas Té Twa Hpiv cuppayiay TovTwy dvripporov, dv Bovkdopeba 
xpi bas, THs mp’ exeivay edvoias edepyérnu dv éywye Geigy. Dum. OL 
3 1 tia 


§ 97. The Infinitive without the article often ex- 
presses a purpose. Hi. g. 

Tpaav dvdpa exacrov (ci) ddotueba oivoyoeveryv, if we should 
choose every man of the Trojans to be our cup-bearer. Il. II, 127. So 
I. I, 338, ds dyecy, and I, 107, 108. Tiy €&Apelou méyou BovAny 
énéotnou émtpehetaOar tis evxoopias, i. e. for the purpose of 
guarding god order. Isoc. Areop. p. 147 B. § 87. Oi dpyovres, obs 
duets etAeobe Apyxetv pou, the rulers, whom you chose to rule me. 
Prat. Apol. 28 EK.  Aéka 5€ rév vedy mpotmepypay és Tov péyav Aypéva 
wredoal Te kai Katuckeyarba, kal knpdEat, K.T.A, i. e. they sent 
them to sail and examine, and to proclaim, &c. Tuuc. VI, 50. Tovs 
imméas mapeiyovro TeAomovvncios Evotrparevecv. Id. Il, 12. 
EvveBnocav trois TAaracetat mapudodvat odas adtovs Kal ra dma, 

pnoacbac 6 tt dv Bovdwvra, i. e. to do with them whatever they 
pleased. Id. II, 4. (For mapadciva see § 92,1, N.1.) Ei Bovdoi- 
peda re emirpeyrat i) waidas mardeioat, } xpnyara Stagooat, 
kt. Au, Uf we should wish to intrust to any one either children to instruct 
or money to keep, &c. Ken. Mem. I, 5, 2. Ai yuvaixes mreiv pépov- 
oat, the women bringing them (something) to drink, Xen. Hell. VII, 
2,9. Thv wodw kai tiv dkpav Puddtrety adrois mapédwxav, they 
delivered the city and the citadel to them to guard. Ib. IV, 4, 15. *Os 
yap av ipas AdOn, rovToy aciere tois Oeois koAdCerv. Dem. F. L. 
363, 25. 

‘H ipa 4 éuh dvéoero eigtrévar re Seoperm ti euov. KEN. Hell. 
V, 1,14. Ov« elyov dpyupiov émioutiCea Oat, they had no money to 
buy provisions. Id. An. VII, 1,7. ’Apiordpy@ tore nuépav dmodo- 
yncaGat, i. e. a day to defend himself in. Id. Hell. I, 7, 28. ’Eyav- 
Tov cot éupedrerav mapéxew ov mavy de8ocrar. PLAT. Phaedr. 228 i, 
Ois Cvevdarpoviaas re 6 Bios Gpoiws kai évreXevrjgas Evvepe- 
tpnOn. Tuuce. Il, 44. 

Here, as in § 93, 2, the Infinitive is generally active or mildle, 
even where the passive would seem more natural; as kraveiv éyol 
viv @ocav, they gave her to me to be killed. Kur. Troad. 874. 


Nore 1. The Infinitive is thus used in prose chiefly after verbs 
signifying fo choose or appoint, to give or take (the Infinitive denot- 
ing the purpose for which anything is given or taken), and also 
after those signifying to send or bring. (See the examples.) With 
the last class the Future Participle is more common. A final clause 
after iva, &c. may aiso be used in the same sense. 
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In poetry the same construction sometimes occurs after verbs of 
motion, like eZuc. Feo, and Baivw; and also after elpi, émetpe, 
and mdpetpe (lo be, to be at hand), expressed or understood. E. g 

"AAA ris ein elwetv ‘Arpeidy "Ayapéuvort, moe adv, but let 
some one go to tell Agamemnon. Od, XIV, 496. (See Passow, s.v. 
elut.) Ba 8& O¢euv, and he started to run. Il. Il, 182. Ovde ms 
Zorw dpiv kat Aocydv dpovar, nor is there any one to keep off curse 
and ruin, Il. XXIV, 489. ToAdot & ad coi’ Ayal evatpepmev or 
xe Suvnat, i. e. for you to slay whomsoever you can. Il. VI, 229. Ov 
yap én’ avip olos Odvaceds eoxer, api drs olkov dpdvar. Od. I, 
59. Mavédveuv yap jkoper, for we are come to learn. Sopu. O 
C. 12. WWhékapos dde natracrédery, here is my hair for you to 
wreathe. Eur. Iph. Aul. 1478. 

Even in prose, the Infinitive occasionally occurs after eiyi in this 
sense, as in PLAT. Phaedr. 229 A, éxet mda kadileo Oar (se. gorw), 
there is grass to sit upon. See also Xen. An. I, 1, 6, woddai d€ Kat 
médrat Kai Guakae joav Pépeo Oar epnuor, i. e. they were left to be 
carried away (for fuel). See the last examples under § 97. 


Note 2. As dere is seldom used in Homer in its sense of 
so as (§ 98, N. 8), the simple Infinitive may there express a 
result as well as a purpose. It thus follows many expressions 
which would not allow it in Attic Greek. E. g. 

Tis? dp opwe Gedy epids Evréne payer Oar; i. e. who brought 
them into conflict, so as to contend? Il. 1,8. So I, 151; and epicépe- 
vat, II, 214. AA’ dre Oy Kotkn wnis FxOero toiot veer Oar, when 
now their ship was loaded, so as (to be ready) to start. Od. XY, 
457, XépuBa 8 dydimodos mpoyd@ eméxeve Pépovoa,.... vivpa- 
oOat,i.e. for washing. Od. I, 138. 


Note 3. In Homer and Herodotus we often find eivat intro- 
duced to denote a purpose, where in Attic Greek a simple noun, as 
a predicate accusative or nominative, connected directly with the 
leading verb, would be sufficient. E. g. 

Owpnka, rév more of Kevipns Saxe Eewniov eivac, i. e. which they 
gave him as a present (lit. to be a present). Il. XI, 20. AiOov etdero 
xetpt maxein, tov p dvdpes mpdrepor O€cav ~ppevat ovpov dpovpns, 
which they had placed (to be) as a boundary. Il. XXT, 405. Aapcios 
xaraotnaas ’"Aprapépvea Umapyov eivat Zupdiar. Hpr. V, 25. 

So in the passive construction :—TéAwy dwedex6n mdons ris txmou 
etvat innapxos. Hpr. VII, 154. 

Even in Attic prose this use of e/ya: sometimes occurs; as in DEM. 
Aph. III, 852, 12, Mvnpovetovow dpebévra rovrov édevOepov eivas 
tore, they remember his having been then manumitted so as to be a free- 
man. So apinow avra Sypdoia efvat, Tuve. I, 13. 


Nore 4. The use of the Infinitive after the comparative ani # 
than, is to be referred to this principle. E, g. 
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“H dvOporin, bots dobeverrépa } NaBein réxynv dy dv 7 direcpos, 
human nature 13 too weak to acquire the art of those things of which it 
has no experience. PLatT. Theaet. 149 C. Td yap véonpa peicov 
pépetr, i. e. too great to bear. Sopu. O. T. 1293. 

"Qore is sometimes expressed before this Infinitive; as in Xen. 
Hell. IV, 8, 23,”Hic@ovro airéy éddtrw éxovra duvapw } Gore rods 
girous Ohedeiv. 

So, rarely, as in the sense of dare (§ 98, Note i); as in Cyr. VI, 
4, 17, Tas domidas peifous Exovow fj} Os Tovety Te Kat 6pav. 


§98. 1. The Infinitive is used after doe, 80 that, 
so as, to express a result. EH. g. 


"Hy memardevpevos ovras OoTe mavu pixpa Kextnuevos wavy padias 
&x uv dpxoivra, he had been educated so as very easily to have enough, 
although he possessed very little. Xun. Mem. I, 2, 1. ovat 8€ 6 
Kipos déyerat Piroridraros. Gore wavra pev mévov dvatAjvat, 
navra 8 kivduvov bropeivac. Id. Cyr.I, 2,1. "Améypy yap dv rois 
yrorbciow cupévew, Sore pndepiay qyiv elvac mpos rovroy dapopav, 
so that we should have no difference with him. Dem. Aph. I, 813, 4. 
TloAXds éAmidas exw dpxovvras épelv, Gare vas pnt’ droder pan - 
vat Tay mpayparay pnt adyvonoat, «-t.A. Ib. 813, 20. Tocodrov 
Eos juiv mapédocav, Sate... cvved Geir és ravrov. Tsoc. Pan. p. 
49 B. § 43. See Pan. § 45, rocotréy dorw, Sate kal TovTo we piet- 
AAPGat. elcouar yap od rogovrov obdév Sore pi od xaos 
Oaveiv. Sopu. Ant. 97. 3d d€ cyordfes, dare Oavpdlery epe. 
Eur. Hee. 730. Myo’ } Bia ce pndapas vixnodro rogdvde puceiv 
Gore tiv dikqy wmareiv. SopH. Aj. 1335. Adywv cai Bovreupdrov 
kowavey-dv oe mowivro, Sore pyde ev oe AeAnOévat dv Bovdsueba 
eldévat, so that not a single one of the things we wish to know should 
have escaped you. Xen. Cyr. VI, 1, 40. (See § 18, 3,5.) Avo- 
kodia kal pavia rohAdxus els THY didvotay eprint voy obras Sore xat 
ras émrnpas éxBdddewv. Id. Mem. HI, 12, 6. "Amodypdertos, 
Sore py dv Bivacbar énavedOeiv oikade. Dum. Chers. 98, 25. 
(For divacba dv see N. 4.) 

See § 93, 1, Note 1, last example. 


Remark. When the result is to be stated as an inde- 


pendent fact, rather than merely as a result, the Indicative 
is used after Sore. See § 65, 3. 


2. The Infinitive after @o7e sometimes denotes a con- 
dition, being equivalent to the Infinitive after ép @ or 
ef @ ve; and sometimes it denotes a purpose, like a 
final cause. E. g. 

Tlototyras spodrylay mpas Udxqra, Sore ‘AOqva os é£ecivac Bov- 
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Nedoas wep. rv MuriAnvalov, they make a treaty with Paches, to the 
effect that the Athenians shall be permitted, &c. Tuuc. III, 28. (See 
Tuc. Ul, 114,.fvppayiav émomoavto émt toiode, Sore... pi 

orpareverv.) "Efdy adtois tév Aomdy dpxew “EAAjvov, dor 
airovs bmaxkovety Bacrrel, it being in their power to rule the rest of 
the Greeks, on ccndition that they should themselves serve the King. 
Dem. Phil. I], 68,12. Mav rowotow, Sore Sixny ph Scddvac, they 
do everything, so that they may not suffer punishment. PLAT. Gorg. 
479 C. (Here-iva pq with the Subjunctive might have been used.) 
’EBouhnOnoav "Edevoiva cdidcacba, Sore elvar odior xarapvyyy, 
ei Senoeve. XEN. Hell. II, 4, 8. Mnyavat moddai ciow, Gore dia- 
evyecy Oavarov, there are many devices for escaping deuth. Pat. 
Apol. 39 A. (See § 92, 1, N. 2.) 


Norte 1. ‘Qs is sometimes used with the Infinitive instead 
of Sore; generally, however, to express a result, seldom to 
express a purpose. E. g. 

‘YymAdv 3€ odrw O79 Te NEyerat, Os Tas Kopupas adrod ody old re 
elvat idcGar, and it (the mountain) is said to be so high, that it is not 
possible to see ils summits. Hpt. 1V, 184. Navuayjoavres avrinada 
pev kal @s avtovs éxatepous dEtodv wav, and so that each thought 
themselves the victors. Tuuc. VII, 34. Buacdpeba, os mNeovexrouvres 
Sienv py Sedovac. Prat. Rep. Il, 365 D. ‘O rorayds rocoiros rb 
Bdbos, &s pnde ra Sdpara UEepexeEtv Tov Babouvs. KeEN. An. III, 5, 
7. So Il, 3,10. épovrar coOava, os dd Tov motapod dpicaaéat. 
Id. Cyr. I, 2,8. "Ev r@ dogadet 45n eoovrat, &s dev dy ere Kady 
maGeiv. Ib. VIII, 7, 27. (For wadetv dy see N. 4.) 


Norte 2. The Infinitive with Sore or os is sometimes used where 
we should expect a simple Infinitive, either after the adjectives and 
adverbs included in § 98, or after the verbs and expressions which 
take the Infinitive of the object (§ 92, 1, and N. 2); and rarely 
oe those which regularly take an Infinitive as the subject (§ 91). 

. Be 

Idrepa maidés clot povipdtepa Sore padeiv ra ppatopeva 
dvdpes; i. e. are they wiser than men in learning, &c.? Xen. Cyr. 
IV, 3,11. ’Odtyou éopev &s eyxpareis elvat avtav. Ib. IV, 5, 15. 
(Cf. ddiyat duuivery, too few to make a defence. Tuue. I, 50.) 
Wvyp'v (core 7d. Vdap) Hote Aovcagbat, the water is cold for 
bathing. Xen. Mem. III, 13, 3. (Cf AXevcagdat Wuypdrepov, 
and Gepydrepov mrety, in the same section.) Yndiodpevor avrot 
mparoa Gore wdon mpobupia dpuveryv, having voted to defend them, 
&c. Truc. VI, 88. Eis dvdyknv xadeorapev Sore civdvuvevery. 
Isoc. Archid. p. 126 C. § 51. (See § 92, 1, N.2.) So dvvauw 
bore éyyevérba, PLAT. Rep. IV, 433 B. ’EAOdvres mpds abrods 
meiOovaw Gore pera ohav “Apye éemixerphoac. Tuc, III, 102, 
(In the same chapter, meiet "Axapvavus Bon Oj oat Navrdkro.) 

Td po éyédnoev Gore cidévat, tt concerned me very much to 
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know. Xuy. Cyr. VI, 8, 19. ’ASdvarov tpiv Sore Upwrayspov 
robe gopdrepdy twa EX€aOat. Puat. Prot. 338 C. So XEN. 
Men. I, 3, 6. 


Note 3, In Homer Sore is generally used like 3 omep, in the 
sense ofas. It occurs with the Infinitive, in the sense of so as, only 
twice: Il. IX, 42; Od. XVII, 21. ‘Qs, so as, so that, is not found 
in Homer, who generally uses the simple Infinitive where later 
writers would insert Sore or ds. (See § 97, N. 2.) 


Notr 4. The Infinitive after Sore may take the adverb dv to 
form an apodosis, whenever an Indicative or Optative, if used in 
the place of the Infinitive, would have required an dv. (See § 65, 
3, Note.) The Infinitive with a here, as in indirect quotations, fol - 
lows the general rule stated in § 41. (See example in § 41, N. 4; 
and the last examples under § 98, 1 and § 98, 2, N. 1.) 


Nors 5. It will be seen that the Present and Aorist are the 
tenses of the Infinitive regularly used after Sore. For the perfect 
see § 18, 3, and Note; and for the Future, § 27, N. 2 (6). 


§99. The Infinitive is used after ¢¢’ © and é¢’ ore, 
on condition that, for the purpose of. E. g. 


Eizev 8rt omeioacOae Bothouro, ep? & pire abtés robs "EdAnvas 
Gdikeiv pire exeivous kalety ras olxias, AapBdaveev re rdamurhdea 
6cwv Séowro. XEN. An. IV, 4,6. Ids dv odros ebédou ra aAds6tpia 
droorepeiv ep’ G xaxddo£os eivar; Id. Ages: IV, 1. *Adlepév ce, 
emi roure peévror, ep’ Ore unxére Hrdocogeiv. Prat. Apol. 29 
C. Aipedévres e@’ Gre Evyypdwat vopous, cad’ obarwas modred= 
cowro XEN. Hell. II, 3,11. (For godceredoowro, see § 65,1, N. 
1) °EP dre BonOnoew. AEscuin. Cor. §114. See §27,N.2 (0). 

For the Future Indicative after ef’ g and éq’ dre, especially in 
Herodotus and Thucydides, see § 65, 2. 


§ 100. The Infinitive may stand absolutely in par- 

enthetical phrases, sometimes alone, but generally pre- 
€ ” 
eeded by s or ocov. E. g. 

Td Aédra dort xardppurdy re Kal veworl, ds Mbyo elmeiv, ava- 
repyvds, i. e@. recently, so to speak. Hort. UH, 15. (This expression 
as Aéy@ eimety is peculiar to Herodotus.) Kai ds ene U pemyi- 
oat, ra 6 épunvevs pow éemdeydpevas Ta. yodppara egy, as I well re- 
member, &c. Id. II, 125. ‘Qs pev vuv év edaxiarp bnr@oat, may 
cipyrai*.... ds d€ év mAéom Ady SyAdoas, de exer. Id. I, 25. 
Merd 8€, od moAA@ Adyw eimeiv, xpdvos duégv. Id. I, 61. Kat 
epyou, ds dros elmeiv, } ovdevds mpoodéovrar } Bpaxéos md. PLat. 
Gorg. 450 D. ‘Qs 3é cuvtépws eimeiv, to speak concisely. Xen. 
Oec. XII, 19. ‘Qs 8é auveddvrs eiwetvy. Id. Mem. I, 8, .0 
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Xdpos 8 85’ ipds, bs dmetxdaat. Sopu. O. C.16. Kai rd Suymav 
elreitv. Tuuc. 1,138. (So VI, 82, és ro dxpisés eimety.) ‘Qs 
pixpoy peydh eixkdaoat. Id. IV, 36. "Os y epot ype dae xpirj. 
Eur. Ale. 801. ‘Os mpés ipas elpyodat, 1. e. between us. Prat, 
Rep. X, 595 B. Ov" éyo wey rovrous, ds ye Siaxdvous elvat 
rédews. Prat. Gorg. 517 B. "Ocov yé pe eid €vat, at least as far as 
i know. Id. Theaet. 145 A. 

So ds euot Soxety or cuot Soxety, like ds eyol Soxei, as it seems 
to me; ddiyov Setv, to want little, i. e. almost. (See N. 1.) 


Remark. The force of as in this construction can hardly be ex- 
ressed in English, although it resembles that of os used for dore 
in § 98, 2, Note 1. That it is not a demonstrative, as might be sup- 
posed from the translation of és eieiv, so to speak, is plain from such 
expressions as os cuvropas elmeiv, to speak concisely. 


Nore 1. In the phrase ddiyou deiv (lit. to want little), little 
short of, almost, deiv is often omitted, so that the genitive 
dAéyou stands alone in the sense of almost. E. g. 

OAL you Ppoddos yeyevnuat, I am almost gone. Arist. Nub. 722. 
The full form is found at the beginning of Dem. Phil. III, —Moa- 
Aay Adywv yeyvopevav driyou dSetv Ka éxdorny exxdyoiay, i. e. in 
almost every meeting. 

Norts 2. In the phrase éxd» efvas (sometimes 1d éxav 
elvac), willing or willingly, eivac appears to be superfluous: the 
phrase is used chiefly in negative sentences. Eiva appears 
superfluous also in such expressions as 16 viv eivat, at present, rd 
Thpepov eivat, to-day, and ro én’ ékeivois etvat, as fur as depends 
on them. KE. g. 

‘Exov yap eivat ovdév pevoouat, willingly I will tell no falsehood. 
Prat. Symp. 215 A. Ovdx @uny ye kar’ dpxds ind cod éxdvtos etvat 
e€aratnOncecba. Id. Gorg. 499 C. (CAvaynn eyew) tiv dyevderar 
kal TO éxovtas eivat pndapn mpocdexecOa 7d Wevdos. Id. Rep. VI, 
485 C. "Amdxpn por rd voy eivat trait’ eipnxéva. Isoc. Antid. p. 
119, § 270. To én’ éexeivors efvat dmwdoAerre. XEN. Hell. 1II, 5, 9. 
To pev rnpepov eivac xypyoacba airy, lo use it to-day. PLAT. Crat. 
396 E. Kara rovro eva, in this respect. Id. Prot. 317 A. 

Similar is the expression rhy mparny eivac (for tiv mparny), at 
frst, in Hot. I, 153. So as mada eivar, considering their an- 
tiquity. "Tuc. I, 21. 


§ 101. The Infinitive is sometimes used in the 
sense of the Imperative, especially in Homer. KE. g. 


eae , as 
T@ viv py more kai ob yuvatki wep Amos eivac* ph of pvOov dravra 

, o a! * - 
sidavaoképerv, dvix ev eidgs, dAAa To pev PacGat, To SE Kui Ke 
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kpuppévov elvat, now therefore be thou never indulgent to thy wife, &c. 

ud. XI, 441. So IJ, 20, 582; II, 10: Hpr. 1,32 (emoyéew pnde 
cade): AESCH. Prom. 712. 30 dé rds midas dvoltas bmekOciv 
kai émeiyeaOac, and do you, having opened the gates, rush out and 
press on. Tuuc. V, 9. 


Remark. It will be noticed that, when the Infinitive stands 
for the Imperative, its subject is in the nominative, but in the 
four constructions that follow (§$ 102-105) its subject is in the 
accusative. 


§ 102. The Infinitive is sometimes used for the 
Optative in the expression of a wish referring to the 
future. This occurs chiefly in poetry. E. g. 

Zed madrep, } Aiavra Aayeiv i Tudcos vidy, Father Zeus, may the 
lot fall on Ajax or on the son of Tydeus. Il. VII, 179. ‘Eppa "pao- 
Aaie, Tay yuvaixa Tay éuav ovtw p’ dwodac Oat tay 7’ epavrou parépa, 
O that I could sell my wife and my mother at this rate! Arist. 


Acharn. 816. Qeol woAtrat, py pe Sovdeias rvuxetv. AESCH. Sept. 
253. 


§ 103. In laws, treaties, proclamations, and formal 
commands, the Infinitive is often used in the leading 
* . my , 
sentences, depending on some word like édofe or de- 
. , . ° 
Soxtat, be it enacted, or Kedevetat, it is commanded ; 
which may be either understood, or expressed in a pre- 
ceding sentence. HE. g. ; 

Tapuias dé rev iepdv xpnyatev aipeto Oat pev ex Tov peyloroy 
Tinuarav: tv 8€ aipecw tovtwr kal tHy doxiaciay yiyveo Oat 
xadamep ) Tv oTpatnyav eyiyvero, and (be it enacted) that treasurers 
uf the sacred funds be chosen, &c. Pat. Leg. 759 E. So in most 
of the laws (genuine or spurious) standing as quotations in the text 
of the Orators, as in Dem. Aristocr. 627, 21: Arka feev be THY ev 
*Apel@ mayo pdvov kal tpavparos éx mpovoias, K.t-A. “Ern dé efvas 
tas omovdas mevrnxovra, and that the trealy shall continue fifty years. 
Tuuc. V, 18. Akovere Neg* rods démhiras yuvpevi dvehopévous Oda 
dmvévat madw oixade. ARIST. Av. 448, 


§ 104. The Infinitive, with or without 70, is used 
in expressions of surprise or indignation. H. g. 


TS dé pyde kuvqv otkobev EAOeiv eve Tov xaxodaipov’ Exovra, but to 
think that I, wretched fellow, should have come from home withiut even 
my cap! Arist. Nub. 268, Todrov dé bBpifery; dvamveiv o€5 

N 
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bv ef ris €G Civ, dyamav fe. Dem. Mid. 582, 2. Tis paplas+ rd 
Ala vopiecy, dvra tnAtxovrovi, what folly! to believe in Zeus, now 
you are so big! Axtst. Nub. 819. 

Compare Vera. Aen. I, 37: Mene incepto desistere victam. 


§ #05. In narration the Infinitive often appears to 
stand for the Indicative. It depends, however, on some 
word like Aéyeras, it is said, expressed (or at least im- 
plied) in something that precedes. E. g. 


*Amcxopévous 8€ Tovs Boivixas és 5) Td”Apyos rotro, StariderOas 
rév doprov, and (they say) that the Phoenicians, when now they were 
come to this Argos, were setting out their cargo for sale. Hpr. I, 1. 
(Here 8cariéecda: is an Imperfect Infinitive, § 15, 3.) “’AAX’, db 
mai,” pdvac rov "Aotudyny, “od« dyOdpevor Tadra mepitAavayeda.” 
- eee ANG Kal oe,” Gdavat roy Kupov, “ dpa,” «.t.A.... Kal rov 
*‘Aotudyny é€vepecbat, “kai rim dy ov Texpatpduevos eyes ;” 
“"Ore ce,” pavat, “pd,” kK.T-A.... pds tava b€ rév ’Aorudyny 
elmetv, x.T.A.... Kat rov Kipov elmeiv, «.t.A. XEN. Cyr. IJ, 8, 5 
and 6. (Here all these Infinitives, and twelve others which follow, 
depend on Aéyerat in § 4.) Kal rdv kehedoas Souvat, and he com- 
manded him to give it. Id. I, 3,9. So in Hor. I, 24 the story of 
Arion and the dolphin is told in this construction, the Infinitives 
all depending on a single Aéyovo. at the beginning. See § 101, 
Remark. 


§ 106. IIpiv, before, before that, until, besides tak- 
ing the Indicative, Subjunctive, and Optative, like és 
(§ 66), is also followed by the Infinitive. 

For the use of the finite moods after mpiv, see § 67. 


1. In Homer the Infinitive follows wpiv after both 
affirmative and negative sentences. H. g. 


Naie 8€ jdacov mpiv €AOetv vias ’Ayadv. Tl. XIII, 172. “EDOn 
épeEduevos mpiv ovTdaat, ovd apdpuprev. Il, XVI, 322. Shaw 
6€ mpiv mep tpdpos éddaBe gaidipa yvia, mply wodepov re idéecy 
mrodépowd Te péppepa épya, before they saw the war, &c. Il. VIII, 452. 
(See Note 4.) evyer mpiv ep dpstov dordAto Onpevat avdpav. 
Il. XV, 588. "H «’ &re woAdol yaiav ddaé ef dov mplv “IAvov elaage- 
xéo Oa. Il. XXII, 17. *AdAd of abré Zedbs dd€oeve Biny mplv Huiv mya 
puretoac. Od. IV, 668. Aid dpedd’... dNdA0G’ dAéa Oat mpiv EAOeiv 
Od, XVII, 402. O8 An~w mpiv Tpdas Gdqv €Adoac wodeuor. Il 
XIX, 423. O88 re OuyG répmero mplv modéuou ordua Sipeva 
aipardevros. Il. XIX, 313. O00’ drodyyer mp xpods dvdpcséora 
BesrAOeiv. Il. XX, 109. O8 p dworpéwers mplv yadrkd paxéoas 
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vat. Tl. XX, 257. Myd dvrios torac’ épeio mply re xaxdv mabéewn 


I. XX, 198. 
See § 67, Note 1. 


2. Writers later than Homer use the Infinitive after 

£ . . . . 
mpw chiefly when the leading sentence is affirmative. 
E. g. 

Tpiv dv rapeivas éxeivoy és viv ’Arrixiy, tpéus Katpds éore mpo 
Bwonoa és tiv Bowwriay, before he comes into Altica, &. Hpt. VII, 
143. Olov edpev reaoapdkovra kai éxtd mapbévoror, mpiv péecov Guap 
civ, dkiraroy ydyov. Pinp. Pyth. EX, 196. Upiv viv ra mrciov’ 
ioropeiv, éx tad epas eee, before seeking further, &c. Sopn. O. 
C. 36. "Amoméprovow otv airov mpiv dxovaat. Txuc. II, 12. So 
I, 13, apiv do Badeiv eis ryv’Arrecny. “Adiecay ra Bedn Todd apy 
éécxvetadat. Ken. Cyr. IIT, 3, 60. piv pev ovv €xer Oar ra 
dxpa ovdev edeicbe cipnyns. Ib. III, 2, 12. ‘Hpeis roivvy Meconyny 
elAopes amply Ilépoas AaBetv tiv Bacidelavy kal kparjoat ths 
Hreipov, kat mplv oikecOAval Twas Tov médewv Tov “ENAnvibder. 
Isoc. Archid. p. 121 A. § 26. Kai mpiv €& pivas yeyovéevat, dné- 
Swe. Prat. Prot. 320 A. ’Amoddpeod’ tip’, ei Kaxdv mpocoicopev 
véov madaid, mpv To €EqurrAnKkévat, we are ruined then, if we shall 
add a new calamity to the former one, before we shull have exhausted 
that. Eur. Med. 79. (See § 18, 3.) 


Notre 1. The Infinitive after mpiv was probably not accompa- 
nied by dv. (See Kriiger’s note on Hor. IJ, 140.) 


Note 2. [piv with the Infinitive after negative sentences is rare 
in the Attic poets, but more frequent in the Attic prose. (See 
§ 67, Note 2.) E.g. 

Od« dv pebciro, mp Kad’ ydovqv kAverv. SopH, Tr. 197. ply 
i8eiv 3’, oddels pdvris ray pedddvrwy, 6 te mpaget. Id. Aj. 1418. So 
Anscu. Sept. 1048, Agam. 1067; Arist. Av. 964, Kai dv abd ov 
amply wdoxety, GAN’ ened ev TH Epyo eoper, Tos Evppdxous rovade 
mapexadéoare. Tauc. 1,68. So I, 39; V,10; VII, 50. Oude yap 
rovreay mp padety oddels qmicraro. XEN. Cyr. IV, 3,10. Adry 7 
yur, mpiv pév ds "AdboBoy édGeiv, play iépav otk éxjpevoev. Dum. 
Onet. I, 873, 10. 

Note 3. IUpiv #, mpdrepov # (priusquam), mpdadev q, and 
even DoTepov f fet Ba may be followed by the Infinitive. (See 
§ 67, Note 3.) E. g. 

Of 8€ Alyinriot, wpiv pev f Vappiriyov opéov Bagtdedcar, 
évduitov Ewutovs mpwarous yeverbar mavrav dyOpamav. Hor. I, 2. 
’Emi rovs mopméas mp dTEpoy aig 6éaOat airois evbis exapyTEY, 
before they perceived them. Tuuce. VI, 58. So], 69. Ipiv d€ dva- 
orivat, freow Bore pov éxardv # adrods olk jaar, Udppidov wépyav- 
res és ZeAwvoovra, i. e. @ humlred years after their own settlement, Id. 
VI, 4. 
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In Hor. VI, 108 we find the Infinitive depending on @6dve 7, the 
verb implying mpdrepov or mpiv: — p Oainre dv éLavdparodiaberres Ff 
riva mudécOar Hucwr, you would be reduced to slavery before any of us 
would hear of it. 


Nore 4. Iplv or mpiv 7 is very often preceded by rpdrepov, 
wpdaev, mapos, or another mpiv (used as an adverb), qualify- 
ing the leading verb. (See § 67, Note 4.) E. g. 


*Amodvnoxover mpétepoy mpiy Spdot ylyverOat olor Foav. XEN. 
Cyr. V, 2,9. Kai dpocay wi) mpiv és Baxmay Hew mplv } rov pe 
Spov rotrov dvarepyvevat. Hot. I, 165. Hdpos & ovk éoaerat addos, 
nmply ye... ve mepnOnva Il. V, 220. My wpiv rapdgns, rplyv ré8 
ed OéaGat, réxvov. Kur. Herc. F, 605. 


Notes 5. Idpos, in the sense of zpiv, is used in Homer with 
the Infinitive, but never with the other moods. E. g. 

Téxva dypdrat e€eidovro madpos merenua yeverOat. Od. XVI, 
218. Odd€ of vos nimrev emi BAepdpoot mapos KkaTadreékat dna» 


ra. Od. XXIII, 309. 





Remark. The rules for the tenses of the Infinitive are 
given in Chapter Second. It will be seen from a comparison 
of these, that the Present and Aorist are the only tenses ordi- 
narily used in constructions in which the Infinitive in itself 
has no reference to time, that is, in all except indirect dis- 
course. In indirect discourse each tense has its own force, as 
in the Indicative; but in other constructions the Perfect is 
used only in the cases mentioned in § 18, 3, 6, and Note; and 
the Future only in the few cases mentioned in § 27, Note 2, a 
and &. (See § 27, Note 1.) 
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CHAPTER VI. 


THE PARTICIPLE, 


§ 107. The Participle has three distinct uses: — 
first, it may express a simple attribute, like an ordinary 
adjective (§ 108); secondly, it may define the circum- 
stances under which the action of the sentence takes 
place (§§ 109-111) ; thirdly, it may form part of the 
predicate with certain verbs, often having a force re- 
sembling that of the Infinitive (§§ 112, 113). 

Remark. As the Infinitive may be considered as a verbal noun, 
so the Participle is always a verbal adjective; both alike retaining 


all the attributes of a verb which are consistent with their nature. 
Bee § 90. 


§ 108. 1. The Participle, like any other adjective, 
may qualify a noun. 

In such expressions it must often be translated by a 
finite verb and a relative, especially when the Participle , 
is preceded by the article. E. g. 


TldMs kdddkes Seadé povaa, a city excelling in beauty. "Avijp xa- 
NOs memardevpévos, a man who has been well educated. Oi mpe- 
oes of mapa Gitinmov men Oévres, the ambassadors who had been 
sent from Philip. “Avdpes of rotro moujoovres, men who will do this. 

"Ev 17 Meconvia woré ot on yi, in the lund which was once Mes- 
senia, See § 16,2. rparevovary emt ras Aidhov vygous kahoupévas, 
they sail against the so-called Aeolian: islands, lit. the islands called 
those of Aeolus. Tauc. III, 88. Ai dpiorat Soxotoar eivat duces, 
the nalures ahich seem to be best. Xen. Mem. IV, 1, 3. Ai apo rod 
aréparos vyes vavpaxyodoar. Tuuc. VU, 23. Tov ckaresAngpdra 
kivduvoy tiv wédw. Den. Cor. 301, 28. 


2. The Participle preceded by the article may be 
used substantively, like any other adjective. It is then 
equivalent to éxetvos 6s (he who) and a finite verb in 
the tense of the Participle. E. g. 
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Oi xparodvres, the conquerors. Oi memetopévot, those who have bee- 
convinced. Otrds eate 6 Tovro motnaas, this is the one who did it, 
Oirol ciow of pas mavras adixynoorres, these are the men who will 
wrong you all. 

apd rois dpicros Soxodacy etvat, among those who seem to be best. 
Xen. Mem. 1V, 2,6. "Hv dé 6 pev trav yoopny tadrny ein ov TMeicay- 
S8pos, and Peisander was the one who gave this opinion. Tuvc. VII, 
68. Tots "Apkddav oderepos oboe Evpydxors mpocimov, they pro- 
claimed to those of the el who were their allies. Id. V, 64, 
Agexréov eyo nue eivar (rovtwv) TO cwodpoveiv Suynooperva, for 
Bet who is a a able to be sala XEN. Hie IV, 26. A 


Note 1. When the Participle, in either of these construc- 
tions, refers to a purpose or intention, it is generally Future, 
rarely Present. E. g. 


Népov Synpooia tov radra k@AVGOVTA Tébevrat TovTori, they have 
publicly enacted this law, which is to prevent these things. Dem. Mid. 
530, 10. Tav épyacopévay evdvray, there being men in the country 
to cultivate it. Xen. An. II, 4, 22. (See $110, 1.) ‘O qynod- 
pevos ovdets €orat there will be nobody who will lead us. Ib. II, 4, 5. 
Tloddovs ekopev rods éroipws cvvaywovilopéevovs nuiv. Isoc. Pac. 
p. 186 D. § 139. 

See the more common use of the Future Participle to express a 
purpose, § 109, 5. 


Note 2. Participles, like adjectives, are occasionally used 
substantively even without the article, in an indefinite sense; 
but generally only in the plural. E. g. 


“Ender Badexa tpinpers Exov emt moddds vais KexTnpevous, he 
sailed with twelve triremes against men who had many ships. XUN. 
Hell. V, 1,19. “Orav rodepotvvray modts dQ, whenever a city of 
belligerents is taken. Id. Cyr. VII, 5, 73. Mera tadra dduxvotvrat 
po. dmayyéAXovres bre 6 marnp dpeirat, there come messengers 
announcing, &e. Isoc. Trapez. p. 360 C. § 11. Eides vot fxovra 
Avmotpevoy kal xaipovra ; did you ever see a man of sense (su. Twa) 
grieved and rejoicing? Puat. Gorg. 498 A. 


Nore 3. In the poets, the Participle with the article sometimes 
becomes so completely a substantive, that it is followed by an ad- 
nominal genitive rather than by the case which its verbal force 
would require. A few expressions like of mpoojxovres, relatives, and 
7d ouppépov or ra cupépovra, gain, advantage, are used in the same 
way even in prose. E. ¢. 


‘O exeivou texay, his father, Eur. El. 335. (We should expect 
6 exeivoy texov.) Ta pixpa cuppépovra ris médews, the small ad- 
vantages of the state. Dum. Cor. 234, 26. Baowhéws mpoanxovtet 
rues. Tuuc. I, 128. 
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. Note 4. (a.) In the poets and in Thucydides, the neuter singu- 
lar of the Present Participle with the article is sometimes used in 
the sense of an abstract verbal noun, where we should expect the 
Infinitive with the article. E. g. 


Ev TO uy pererayre aévverdrepor Eoovrat, in the want of practice, 
&c. Tuuc. I, 142. (Here we should expect ev r@ pi) pederav.) 
Trvare 1d pev Sed1ds aitod rods évavriovs paddov ee To de 
Oapaootv....ddeéorepov erdpevov. Id. I, 36. (Here 7d dedids, 
fear, is used like 7 bed:évar, and 7d Oapaody, courage, like 7d Oapceiv 
or rd Odpoos.) Mera rod Spwpévov, with action. Id. V, 102. Kai 
af ¥ eicd£o+ 1d yap voootv mobci ce Evpwapactarny raBeiv. 
Soru, Phil. 674. (rd voootv—= 4 vdcos.) Td yap woody exaoros 
expabeiy Oday avk dy peOeiro, mpiy Kad’ ySovqy kdvew. Sopa. Trach. 
196. ; 

Compare the use of the neuter singular of an adjective for the 
corresponding abstract noun; as 7é caddy, beauty, for rd KdAdos. 


(6.) A similar construction sometimes occurs when a Participle 
and a noun are used instead of an Infinitive and a noun, where in 
English we generally use a finite verb. E. g. 

Mera 8 Sddwva olydpevow EdraPe vévects peyddy Kpoioy, i. e 
after Solon was gone. Hpt. I, 34. Ty wodeu odre wmode pou Kakas 
cupBdvros ovre otdoews marore airios eyévero, i. e. the cause of a 
disastrous result of any war (like rod wédepov twa Kax&s cvpBivat). 
XEN. Mem. I, 2, 68. So és 7édtov caradvvra, Il. I, 601. 


Remark. Such expressions as ré xparoiv tis wédews, the ruling 
part of the state, rd do£dCov ris Woyns, &c. must not be confounded 
with the examples belonging under Notes 3 and 4. They are 
merely cases of the partitive genitive after a participle used as a 
noun. 


Note 5. Some Present Participles are occasionally used like 
predicate adjectives after efyi or yiyvouat. Such are especially das 
dépov, tyav (with an adverb), mpoojkar, mpénav, dor, e&dy, and 
cuppepov. E. g. 

Ti mor’ dotiv odros éxelvov Siapépav; in what is this man different 
from that one? Puat. Gorg. 500 C. Suppépov jy 7H moder, tt was 
advantageous to the state. Drm. F. L. 364, 25. So after imdpxo in 
Demosthenes ; as rodro pev yap tmdpyetv dyas eiddras jyotpat, for 
think you are aware of this, Cor. 257, 25. 


Nore 6. The poets sometimes use a Present or Aorist Parti- 
ciple with eiyf as a periphrasis for the simple form of the verb In 
prose each part of such expressions has its ordinary meaning. Eg. 

"ay # Oédovaa, mdvr’ epod xopieras, whatever she wants, she 
always oblains from me. Soru. O. T. 580. (Here 7} Géovea 1s used 
for Géhy.) Ov els GreOpov; nd Tromnoas ETE; Ib. 1146. a 
otro ovk Gare yeyvopevov map jpiv; or is nol this something that 
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happens among us? Puat. Phileb. 39 C. "Hv yap 6 Geptorordijs 
BeBadrara 8) hucews icxdy SnrAd@oas, kal... akios Oavpdoas, 
Themistocles was one who manifested, &c. Tuve. I, 138. 

For the use of the Perfect Participle in the same way, see § 17, 


Note 2. For the Aorist Participle with @y as a periphrasis for the 
Perfect Indicative, see below, § 112, Note 7. 


§ 109. The Participle is used to define the circum- 
stances under which an action takes place. It may in 
this sense be connected with any substantive in the 
sentence, and agree with it in case. 

The relations expressed by the participle in this use 
are the following : — 


1. Zime, the various tenses of the Participle denoting 
various points of time, which are of course all referred 
to that of the leading verb. E. g. 


Taira eimay amyet, when he had said this, he departed. *Amnvrnca 
@iinme amidvre, I met Philip as he was departing. Todro wemotn- 
koTes dwehevoovra. Taira empatre orpatny ay, he did these things 
while he was general. Tatra mpage otpatnyav, he will do these 
things when he is general. Tupavvevoas dé érn tpia ‘Inmias éxapet 
troarovdos és Siyecov. Tauc. VI. 59. : 


2. Means. EH. g. 
AntCopevor Cow, they live by plunder. Ken. Cyr. TI, 2, 25. 


Tous “EdAnvas éSidakav, dv rpdrov Stotxodvres tas avray marpidas 
kal mpos ous wohepouvTes peydAny dv Thy ‘EAXada ronoeav. Isoc. 
Panath. p. 241 D. § 44. Ov yap dAdorpios ipiv ypopevots mapa- 
Seiypaow GdX’ oixeiots, eddaipoow ELeore yeverOar, by using not foreign 
but domestic examples, &c. Dem. Ol. I, 35,1. (So often ypmpevos 
with the dative.) 


3. Manner, and similar relations, including manner 
of employment, &e. HE. g. 

Ipocitero paddoy rois vépors éppéevar amobavelv | mapavopar 
Civ, he preferred to die abiding by the laws, rather than to live disobey- 
ing them. XEN. Mem. IV, 4,4. ‘Apmdoavras ta dmda mopeve- 
o6at, to march having snatched up their arms (i. e. eagerly), Dum. Ol. 
II, 34, 8. Totro éroincev Aab wy, he did this secretly. (See below, 
N. 8.) "Aredjjpet rpinpapy av, he was absent on duty as trierarch. 


4. Cause or ground of action. HE. g. 
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Aéyw 5€ rov8’ Evera, Bovdspevos ddfar oot Smep euol, and I 
speak jor this reason, because I wish, &c. Puat. Phaed. 102 D. 
’Amelyovro Kepdav, aiaxpa vouicovres eiva, because they believed 
them to be base. Xen. Mem. I, 2, 22. Ti yap dv BovAdpevos 
dvdpes copoi as ddnOas Seomwétas dpeivous airay hevyoev, with what 
object in view, &c. (1. e. wishing what)? Puat. Phaed. 63 A. (See 
below, Note 7.) 

For the Participle with os, used to express a cause assigned by 
another, see below, Note 4. 


5. Purpose, object, or intention, expressed by the Fu- 
ture Participle, rarely by the Present. H. g. 


"HAGe Avadpevos Ovyarpa, he came to ransom his daughter. Il. 
I. 13. Tapedntvéa cup Bovreicor, I have risen to give my advice. 
Tsoc. Archid. § 1. ’E@ouAedoavro mépumew és Aaxedaipova mpcoBers 
Taira te €povvtas kal Avcavdpoy airnoovras emi Tas vais, in 
order to say this, and to ask for Lysander as admiral. Xen. Hell. II, 
1,6. “Eady eis médepov (4 marpis) dyn TpwOnadpevoy i} dmoba- 
vovpevor, mounréov Taira, even if it lead any one inio war to be 
wounded or to perish, Puat. Crit. 51 B. 

“Ervxoy yap ai ev (vijes) emt Kapias olyduevat,...weptayyér- 
Aoveas Bondeiv, for some of the ships happened tu be gone towards 
Caria, in order to give them notice to send aid. Tuuc. I, 116. So 
dpvoipevor, Il. I, 159. (The Present here seems to express an attend- 
ant circumstance, rather than a mere purpose.) 


6. Condition, the Participle standing for the protasis 
of a conditional sentence, and its tenses representing 
the various forms of protasis expressed by the Indica- 
tive, Subjunctive, or Optative (§ 52,1). E. g. 

Oier od ”Adknoriv bmép Adpunrov drobaveiv dv, i} AxAdéa Tlatpékrp 
énamobaveiv, py olopevous aOdvaroy prynuny dperys mépe eavTay 
Zrecba, do you think that Alcestis would have died for Admetus, §c., 
if they had not believed, &. Puat. Symp. 208 D. (Here pi olope- 
vous is equivalent to ef pj @ovro.) Ov yap dv adrois Epedev pun TovTO 
imodkapBdvovery, for it would not have concerned them, unless 
they had had this idea. Dem. Phil. UI, 122, 21. (Here pi) todap- 
Bdvovew is equivalent to ef py Toro tmeAdpBavov.) “Aarpwr dv 
frOoue’ aidépos mpds dvrodds Kai ‘yijs vepbe, Svvards dv dpaca rade, 
y 7 should be able to do this (ei duvards eiqv). Eur. Phoen. 504, 

Sce other examples under § 52, 1. : 


7. Opposition, or limitation, where the Participlo is 
often to be translated by although. UH. g. 
Abros 82 kat perareupjvar PdoKxav ind rod warps, Kci érow 
10 
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els thy olkiay, eloedOeiv pév 08 Gyow, Anpopartos Y dxodaat ypappa- 
Telov avayvyvockovtos, Kal TpoecTeANAVOds Kal dravra dtwpedo- 
ynpévos mpos trav tratépa, and this man, although he admits thac he 
was summoned, and although he did go to the house, yet denies that he 
went in, §c., although he had previously gone in and arranged every- 
thing with my father. Dem. Aph. II, 839, 29. ’OAlya Suvdpevoe 
mpoopay Tepi ToU peAdovTos TOAAG emtxetpodpev mparrery, although we 
are able to foresee few things, &c. Xun. Cyr. III, 2, 15. 

The Participle in this sense is very often accompanied by katmep 
and other particles. See below, Note 5. 


8. Any attendant circumstance, the Participle being 
merely descriptive. EH. g. 


Kai wapadafdvres rovs Bowrods éorpdrevoay em bdpradov, and 
having taken the Boeotians with them, they marched against Pharsalus, 
Truveo. I, 111. Tapayyéhrder rH Kredpyo AaBovre Frew dcoov hv 
ait@ orpatevpa. XeN. An. I, 2,1. “Epyerac Mavddvy tov Kipov rév 
viov €xovga, Mandane comes with her son Cyrus. Id. Cyr. I, 3, 1. 
(See below, N. 8.) 


Note 1. (a.) The adverbs rére, #8n (rdére #5), évradéa, etra, 
@retra, and ovrws are often joined to the verb of the sentence in 
which the temporal Participle stands. E. g. 


*ExéXevev avtov cvvdiaBavra émetra ovrws dmadddrrecGat, he com 
manied that, after he had joined them in crossing, he should then retire 
as he proposed. Xen. An. VU, 1, 2. Wewbopever dé rév Sapiov xa 
oxovtav tv Zaykdny, €vOatta of Zaykdaiot ¢Bonbeov airy. Hor. 
VI, 23. ~Amopvydy d€ kai Tovrous, otpatnyos odTw *APnvaiwy 
anedéxOn, and having escaped these also, he was then chosen general 
of the Athenians, Id. VI, 104. 


(b.) Etra, ére:ra, and orws sometimes refer in the same way toa 
Participle expressing opposition or limitation; in which case they 
may be translated by nevertheless, after all. KE. g. 


Ildvtev & drommrardy dort, tyAtkavtny dveAdvras paprupiav 
otras olerOa Seiv cikg mareverOar map tpiv, that, although they 
have destroyed so important a piece of evidence, they after all think, 
&c. Dem. Aph. II, 837, 10. Aewa pévr dv mdbos, ef ’AOnvace 
adixdpevos, o& tis ‘EAXddos mAclotn eotiv e€ovoia rod héyew, 
€metra ov évradda rovrov pdvos druynaats, if, although you are come 
to Athens, you should after all be the only one to fail in obtaining this. 
Prat. Gorg. 461 E. 


(c.) Odrws, 84 rodro, and 84 radra sometimes refer in the same 
way to a Participle denoting a cause. E. g, 

Nopifwy dpeivovas cal xpeirrovs moddkGv BapBdpav tas elvar 
81a rotro mpocehaBov. Xen. An. I, 7, 3 
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Nor: 2. The Adverbs dua, peragt, edOts, abrixa, and ééalpunr 
are often connected (in position and in sense) with the temporal 
Participle, although grammatically they qualify the verb of the sen- 
tence. E. g. . 


“Apa mpotwy érecxoneiro et Tt Suvarév ein rods modeplous da beverré- 
povus mroeiv, as he advanced, he looked at the same time to see whether it 
was possible, &c Xen. Cyr. V, 2, 22. "Aya xaradaBdvres mpocexéard 
ot, as soon as they had overtaken them, they pressed hard upon them, 

pt. IX, 57. Nexas pera dpiccay émavcaro, pavrni iw épmodiou 
yevopevov, Necho stopped while digging (the canal), &c. {d. II, 158. 
TloAdayod On pe ewécye Aéeyovra petra€, it often checked me while 
speaking. Prat. Apol.40 B. ’Emurdve aoxnoe: eb Os véos dvres Td 
dvipeiov perépxyovra, by toilsome discipline, even while they are still 
young, &e. Tuuc. I, 39. Té de&@ xépa ev Ods dmoBeBnkdrt of Ko- 
pivOtor eméxewvro, the Corinthians pressed upon the right wing, as soon 
as it was disembarked. Id. IV, 43. ’Ap&duevos edOds xabiorapévov, 
beginning as soon as it (the war) broke out. Id. 1,1. Ardyvaov déyou- 
ot as aitixa yevdpevoy és Tov unpdy eveppdipato Zevs, they say of 
Dionysus that, as soon as he was born, Zeus sewed him into his thigh. 
Hot. I, 146. Thy poy Gewpav éEaidyns dnobavdvros éxdarov, 
oe the soul of each one the moment that he is dead. Piat. Gorg. 
523 E. 


Note 3. (a.) “Are, ofov, or ofa, as, inasmuch as, are used 
to emphasize a Participle denoting the cause or ground of an 
action. Here the cause assigned is stated merely on the au- 
thority of the speaker or writer. (See N. 4.) E. g. 

“O d€ Kipos, dre mais dv Kai diddxados Kat Piddripos, Hero TH 
oroAp, but Cyrus, inasmuch as he was a child, &c. XEN. Cyr. I, 3, 3. 
So dre AnPOevrav, THuc. VU, 85. Mada 6€ xareras ropevdperor, 
ota Oy ev vuxri re kal PiBo dmiduTes, els Alydcbeva ddixvoivrat, 
inasmuch as they were departing by night, &e. Ken. Hell. VI, 4, 26. 


In Herodotus éore is used in the same sense; as in I, 8, dare 
‘ara vopitev, inasmuch as he believed this. See Tuuc. VI, 24. 


(b.) "Qomep with the Participle occasionally seems to have the 
same force as Gre or ofov; as in Eur. Hippol. 1307,6 8 écmep dv 
8.xatos ovk epéomero Adyors, inasmuch as he was just, &c. 

For the common use of Scnep with the Participle, see Note v. 


Nore 4. (a) ‘Qs may’be prefixed to many of the Parti- 
viples of § 109, especially those denoting a cause or a pur- 
pose. It shows that the Participle expresses the idea of the 
subject of the leading verb, or that of some other person promi- 
nently mentioned in the sentence; without implying that it ia 
also the idea of the speaker or writer. E. g. 
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Tar Tepixdéa év airig etyov os welaavra opis modepeiv kat de 
éxeivov tais Evppopais mepememraxores, they jound fault with 
Perwcles, on the ground that he had persuaded them to engage in tha 
war, aud that through him they had met with the calamities. Tuue. 
Il. 59. (Here Thucydides himself is not responsible for the state- 
ments made by the Participles ; as he would be if as we~ omitted.) 
See § 111. "Ayavaxrotow os peyddwv tiwaev dreotepnpévo., they are 
indignant, because (as they allege) they have been deprived, &c, Puat. 
Rep. I, 329 A. Baowet xdpw ioauiv, os dv exeivoyv ruxodaat Tis 
abrovopias tavrns, i. e. they thank him because (as they believe) they 
have obtained this independence through him. Isoc. Pan. p. 77 C. 
§ 175. Of pév Sudxovres tods Kab” abtovs ws mdvras vikarvres, 1d 
dprdfovres ws On mavres vixGvres, one side pursuing those opposed 
to thein, thinking that they were victorious over all; and the other side 
ee to plunder, thinking that they were all victorious. Ken. An. 

, 10,4. Thy mpepaow éroueiro ds Tuoidas BovAdpevos exBareiv, 
he made his pretence, (apparently) wishing to drive out the Pisidians, 
Ib. I, 2, 1. "Edeye Oappetv &s katagTnoopéevar Torrey eis Td 
déov, he bade him take courage, on the ground that these maiters were 
about to be settled, &c. Ib. 1, 3,8. (See § 110, 1, N. 1.) ‘Qs yap 
eiddrap mepi dv eméupOnoay dxovere, for you hear them as men who 
(as you believe) know about what they were sent for. Drum. F. L. 342, 
25. Oi’ A@nvato: mapeoxevatovro Os Toe pNoOVTEs, the Athenians 
prevared with the (avowed) intention of going to war. Tuve. Il, 7. 
SvAdapBaver Kipov as dmoktevar, he seizes Cyrus with the (avowed) 
object of putting him to death. Xen. An. I, 1, 3. 

It is a common mistake to suppose that as implies that the Parti- 
ciple does not express the idea of the speaker or writer. It implies 
nothing whatever on this point, which is determined (if at all) by the 
context. 


(b.) ‘Qs may also be used before Participles with verbs of know- 
ing, &c., included in § 113. (See § 113, N. 10.) 


Norte 5. (a.) The Participle expressing opposition or limitation 
is often strengthened by caimep or «ai (after a negative, by ov8é or 
pydé, with or without wep), cai radra, and that too. “Opas, neverthe- 
less, may be connected with the pas (like dpa, &c. N. 2), be- 
longing, however, grammatically to the leading verb. HE. g. 

“Exropa kal pepaara payns oxnoeoOu dio. Il. 1X, 655. Emo 
kteipw O€ viv Svuotyvoy eumas, kaimep dvrTa dvoperi, although he is 
my enemy. Sop. Aj. 122. Od dv mpodoinv, obb€ wep mpdccay 
kax@s. Eur. Phoen. 1624. Tuvacki weidov, wn dé radrnOy cdvov. 
Jd. Hipp. Fr. 443. eiéov ywaki, kaimep ab orépyov spas. 
Agscu. Sept. 712. (Here dyes qualifies mei6ov; although, as usual, 
tt is joined with the Participle for emphasis.) “Adcxets dre dvdpa 
Huiv tov orovdatoraroy SiabGeipers yehav avameibov, Kai TatTa ovTU 
mokewiov 6yTa TH yedAwrt. XEN. Cyr. I, 2, 16. 


(?.) la Homer, the two parts of xai..mep are generally sepa 
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rated by the Parti-iple, or by some emphatic word connected with 
it. Kai is here very often omitted, so that mvp stands alone in the 
sense of alit.ouy4. 

Both of these uses are found also in the Afcic poets. E. g. 

Tov pév &retr’ ciace, kal dyvipevds wep & sipov, keioOat. Tl. VIII, 
125. Kat kparepos mep dv, wevérw tpirdry evi poipn. Il. XV, 195. 
Térhabe, pijrep ew}, Kat dvdcyeo Kndopévn sep, py oe pidnv mep 
€otcay ev dpGarpoicw iSwpar Oewouerqy: vore 8 ob Te Suvpoopae 
dyvipevos wep xpacopeiv. Il. I, 586, 

Kdyo o° ikvoupa, kat yurn wep oto’ Suos. Eur. Orest. 680. 
Tddov yap airy Kai karackagds éyd, yur, nep odoa, THd_ pnyavzoo- 
pa. AESCH. Sept. 1037. 


REMARK. Kairos was very seldom used like xaiep with the Par- 
ticiple, its only regular use being with finite verbs. E. g. 


Oddé por eppedéws 7d Terrdxetov vewerat, kaitot coped mapa 
gords cipnudvoy. SIMON. Fr. 5 (apud Prat. Prot. 339 C). 


Note 6. The Participle dv is sometimzs omitted after the parti- 
cles mentioned in the last three notes, leaving an adjective or a 
noun standing by itself. E. g. 

Avrots els tiv mwodsreiay ov mapadeEdueba, Gre tupavvidos buvnrds 
(sc. dvras). Pyar. Rep VIII, 568 B. Avro émirndevovow ws dvay- 
kaiov dAX’ ovx as dyaday (sc. dv), they practise it on the ground that it 
is necessary, and not on the ground that wis a good thing. Ib. II, 358 
C. 7H pay ere Zeds, xainep avdabdyns ppevadv, fora ramewds. AESCH. 
Prom. 907. 


Note 7. (a.) The Participle with any of the meanings included 
in § 109 may stand in relative or interrogative clauses. Such ex- 
pressions can seklom be translated literally into English. E. g. 

Ti 8é cat SeSedres opddpa ovras emetyecte ; what do you fear, 
that you are in such great haste? Ken. Hell. I, 7,26. Ti dv eiaay 
é tis 6pbds mpocetror; what could one call you, so as to give you the 
right name? Dem. Cor. 232, 20. Tév vouov amespoe yliyvovrat Kai 
Tav Adyar, ols Sei xp wpevow dureiv Trois dvOpadamors, which one mus! 
use in his intercourse with men. Puat. Gorg. 484. D. 


(b.) Here belong ri paddy; and ri mabey; both of which have 
the general force of wherefore? Ti paday toro rotet; however, 
usually signifies what put it into his head to do this? or with what idea 
does he do this? and ri ra@ayv rovro woet; waut has happened to him 
that he does this? E. g. ; 

Ti roire paddy mpooéypaer; with what idea did he add this to 
the law? Dem. Lept. 495, 20. Ti wadotcat, eimep Neéhar y 
ela ddnOas, Ovntais ciEaor yuvarkiv; what has happened to them that 
they resemble mortal women? Arist. Nub. 340. 

These phrases may be used even in Jependent sentencas, ri be- 
coming 6 m1, and the whole phrase meaning because. E. g. 
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Ti d&ids clue mabeiv 4 dmorioa, 6 re pada ev ro Bin ody novyiar 
nyov; what do I deserve to suffer, &c. for not keeping quiet? i. e. for 
the idea which came into my head, in consequence of which I did not 
keep quiet. Purat. Apol. 36 B. So Prat. Euthyd. 283 E, and 299 
A. (See Matthiae, § 567.) 


Nore 8. Certain Participles, when they agree with the subject 
of a verb, have almost the force of adverbs. Such are dpydpevos, 
at first; rehevta@y, finally; dcadimav, after an interval; Pépwr, 
hastily; dvvaas, quickly; Nadav, secretly; karareivas, car 
nestly; €x wv, continually; pOdoas, quickly. (See Passow or Lid- 
dell and Scott, under apy, &c.) 

“Exwv, dyov, pépov, and AaBoyv may often be translated 
with. (See example under § 109, 8.) 


Nore 9. "Qomep with the Participle generally belongs 
to an implied apodosis, to which the Participle forms the pro- 
tasis (§ 109, 6). Here dScmvep means simply as, and the Parti- 
ciple is translated with an if prefixed. (See § 53, N. 3.) 
E. g. : 

"“Qaomep Hdn capas ciddres, ovx eOéder dxover, you are unwilling 
to hear, as if you already knew well (i. e. as you would be if you 
knew). Isoc. Pac. p. 160 C.§ 9. (Here ciddres ci pderte, § 52, 
1.) Amjvrev ddiyot mpos moddas pupiddas, Somep ev dddorpiais 
uyais pehrAovres Kwdvuvevew, as if they had been about to risk the 
lives of others (i. e. damep annvrev dv, ei fueddov). Id. Pan. p. 58 B. 
§ 86. So Ib. p. 78 C.§ 179, dcmep mpds rov Ala ri xapav veud-~ 
fevos, GXX’ ov mpos Tovs avOpmmovs Tas ouvOnKas TOLOUMEvOS, U8 
(he would have done) if he had been dividing the country with Zeus, 
and not making a treaty with men. 

That Sozep means simply as (not as if) is seen when a verb with 
ei follows; as in Samp ei Aéyous, as if you should say. See also Il. 
TI, 780, toav, &s et te mupt xOav maca véeporro, i. e. their march 
was as (it would be) if the whole land should be covered with jire, 


§ 110. 1. Ifa Participle, denoting any of the rela- 
tions included in § 109, belongs to a substantive which 
is not connected with the main construction of the sen- 
tence, both the substantive and the Participle are put 
in the genitive, called absolute. HK. g. 


Tair’ émpiyOn Kévavos orparnyovvros, these things were 
done when Conon was general. Isoc. Evag. p. 200 C. § 56. "Adixero 
detpo 7d mrolov, yuduT wy Tav KeadAjver, dyrimparrovtos Tov 
vou,...karameww, the Cephallenians having determined te sail in, 
although this man opposed u. Dem. Zenoth. 836, 1. (For the tenses 
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of the Participles, see § 24.) A@yvalwy 3¢ 75 abrd rotro wabdvrav, 
8imraciav av thy dvvapiy eixdterdae (ofuat), i. e. if the Athenians 
should ever suffer, &e. Tavue. I, 10. (See § 52,1.) °OXns yap tis 
moheos émitp emomevy s TO oTparny@; peydda ta te dyad kaTop- 


a + 
Oodvros aitod cat ra kaka Stapaprdvovros elkds ylyreoba. 


Xen. Mem. III, 1, 3. 


Nore 1. The Participle in the genitive absolute may be accom- 
fauied by all the particles mentioned in § 109, Notes 1-9, with the 
same force as in other constructions. It may also stand in the rela- 
tive and interrogative sentences of § 109, N. 7. E. g. 

Kai abrot pera€d radra Xéyovros 6 Kiewlas éruyev droxpivdpe- 
vos, while he was saying this, &c. Puat. Euthyd. 275 E. Ex dé 
Tourav evOds éxnpurrov é&iévar mdvras OnBaiovs, ds rdv tupdvyev- 
teOvearanv, because (as they said) the tyrants were dead. XEN. 
Hell. V, 4,9. (See § 109, N. 4.) ’Amedoyjoaro dri ody ds Trois 
"EMAyot morepnodvray oar elmo, that he said what he did, not 
because they intended to be at war with the Greeks. Id. An. V, 6, 3. 
So as em Povdevovros Ticaadéepvous rais wédeat, on the ground that T. 
was plotting; An. I, 1, 6. ‘Qs ob mpocoicovros (sc. guod) ras 
xélpas, .. . didacke, since (as you may feel sure) I will not lay hands 
on you, teach me. Id. Mem. II, 6, 32. Kipos d€ daopinas évelyero, 
Gre xpdévou éyytvopévou avxvoi, inasmuch as along time intervened, 
Hor. I, 190. (See § 109, N. 3.) "Hy yap ddivaros, Sore onmo- 
pévov tov pypov. Id. VI, 136. Oi “EAAnves ovtws iyyavdernoay, 
Somep Orns ths ‘EdAddos memopOnpevns, as if the whole of Greece had 
been devastated (i. e. as they would have been, if it had been devas- 
tated). Isoc. Helen. p. 217 D. § 49. 

For the genitive absolute after os, in connection with verbs of 
knowing, &c., see § 113, Note 10. 


Nore 2. A Participle sometimes stands alone in the genitive ab- 
solute, when a noun or pronoun can easily be supplied from the 
context, or when some general word (like d4pamey, mpaypdrwv) is 
understood. E. g. 

Oi 3é morgue, TpoTidvTar, Téas pev Hovxalov, but the enemy, as 
they (men before mentioned) came on, for a time kept quiet. XEN. 
An. V, 4,16. So émayopuevwv adrovs, Tuuc. 1, 3. Ovra 8 éxdv- 
Tov, eikos, K-T.A., and things being so (sc. mpaypatwv), &c. XEN. 
An. III, 2, 10. Od« ée€arrovpevos, ok ’Aucixrvovixas Sikas éma- 
yovrar, oik érayyeAhopevar, ovdapas ey mpodédaxa rip eis 
tuds efvorav. Dem. Cor. 331, 30. (Here dvOparev is understood 
with émayorrwv and émayyeAdopévev.) 

So when the Participle denotes a state of the weather; as vovros 
mOAAG, when it was raining heavily, Xun. Hell. 1,1, 16. (dn such 
cases the Participle is masculine, Ass being understood. See Arist. 
Nub. 370, govra; and Il. XII, 25, de 8 dpa Zeds-) 


Nore 8. A passive Participle may stand in the genitive absolute 
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with a clause introduced by én. If the subject of such a clause is 
plural, the Participle is itself sometimes plural, by a kind of attrac- 
tion. E. g. 

Sapds SnrAwOévros Gre ev rails vavol ray ‘“EAAjvey rd mpdypara 
éyévero, tt having been clearly shown, that, &e. Tuc. I, 74. In I, 
116 we find écayyeAOevrav bri Poingoa vies én’ avrovs mhéov- 
ow, it having been announced, that, &c. 


Note 4. The Participle dv is rarely omitted, leaving a noun and 
an adjective alone in the genitive absolute. E. g. 


‘Qs épod porns médas (sc. ovons). Sop. O. C. 83. 


Note 5. The genitive absolute is regularly used only when a 
naw subject is introduced into the sentence (§ 110, 1), and not 
when the Participle can be joined with any substantive already be- 
longing to the construction. Yet this rule is sometimes violated, in 
order to give greater prominence to a participial clause. E. g. 

AcaBeByxoros 437 IHepixdéovs, nyyehOn aire Ste Méyapa apéory= 
xe. Tuuc. I, 114. 


2. The Participles of tmpersonal verbs stand in the 
accusative absolute, in the neuter singular, when other 
participles would stand in the genitive absolute. Such 
are Séov, é£ov, mapov, mpoaixov, Tapeyov, méov, peTa- 
pédov, Soxodv, So£av, and the like; also passive Parti- 
ciples used impersonally (as tpoctayOév, eipnuevovr) ; 
and such expressions as advvaror dv, it being impossible, 
composed of an adjective and ov. E. g. 


Oi & ob BonOnoavres, Séov, tyes dnpOov; and did those who 
brought no aid when it was necessary escape safe and sound? Puat. 
Alcib. I, 115 B. ‘Amhdas 8€ Avmas e£dv (sc. éeperv), ovK olcw 
Serdas. Eur. Iph. Taur. 688. Tapéyxow dé ris Aoins mdons dpyew 
evmeréws, GAXo Tt aipnoecbe; Hor. V9. Ev d¢ mapacyxor, and 
when an opportunity offers. Tuuc. I, 120. O08 mpoonKop, im- 
properly. 1d. IV, 95. Suvddkav r& marpi cat Th pyrpl, yapet THY 
Kvafdpov @vyarépa. Ken. Cyr. VIII, 5, 28. Eipnpévov xisov 
elvat 6 te dv 7d mAqOos Tév Evppdyov Wydionrat. THuc. V, 30. So 
Sedoypévor, I, 125; yeypaupevov, V, 56; and mpoareraypévov, PLAT. 
Leg. X, 902 D. Kai evéévde radu, mpocray bev pot tnd roo diypou 
Mévova aye els ‘EAAnomovtov, Bxounv. EM. Polycl. 1210, 5. 
TlapexeAevovrd- re, dddvaroy by év vuxri ar ro onpiva. THUC 
VU, 44. "Eywy’, py 6 Kipos, ofpat, ua pev ovvayopevdvrav jar, 
ange kal ataypdv by rd dvrideyew, x.t-A. XEN, Cyr. II, 2, 20, 
(The genitive belongs under § 110, 1. See § 111) ‘Avremape- 
okevdfero éppapéves, as pdayns ere Sefjaoyv, on the ground that there 
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would still he need of a battle. Tb. VI, 1, 26. (See Remark, below.) 
Ol Sé rpidkovra, &s.éEdv #dy adrois rupavveiy ddeds, mpocimoy, k.T- day 
i. e. thinking that it was now in their power, &c. Id. Hell. II, 4,1. 7H 
yap vocis Oarrew of’, dwéppntov more (sc. dv), when it is forbidden 
to the city. Sopu. Ant. 44, 


Remarks. The accusative absolute may take the same particles 
as the ee absolute (§ 110, 1, Note 1). It may also omit the 
Participle dv. (See the last two examples, above.) 


Nore 1, Even the Participles of personal verbs sometimes stand 
with their nouns in the accusative absolute, in all genders and num- 
bers, if they are preceded by os (used as in § 109, Note 4), or by 
donep, as if. E. g. 

Aio kai tous vicis of arépes dd tev Tompav avOparwy eipyovaw, 
@s THY wey Tv xpnoTay 6utdiav doxnow odoaay Tis dperas, THY 
8 rév movnpav KardAvow (sc. odcav). XEN. Mem. I, 2, 20. idous 
xravrat ds BonOav Sedpevor, rav 8 adecAPdy dyedrovow, Sowep ex 
WOALT@Y pev yeyvopméevous didrous, €& ddedpar bé ov yuryvopevovs, 
as if friends were made from fellow-citizens, and were not made from 
brothers. Ib. II, 3,3. Méyiorov otrw diaxeicbat ras yuopuas bpay, os 
éxacrov éxdvra mpodupas 6 tt dy béy wornoovra. Dem. Sym. 182, 
3. (See § 113, N. 10, ¢.) 


Notr 2. The accusative absolute used personally without as or 
Sonep is very rare. It occurs chiefly with the neuter of Participles 
which are regularly impersonal. E. g. 

Ipoaixkov aire rod xAnpou wépos Scovmep epol. san. V, § 12. 
Tatra dé yevdpeva, mévdea peydda tovs Aiyumrious karadapBavet. 
Hor. II, 66. ”Hdy dudorépos pév Soxoiv dvaxopeiv, kupwber dé 
obdév, vuerds re emvyevoperys, of pev Maxeddves ... €x@pour én” oikov- 
Tuuc. IV, 125. Adéavra 8é ratra kai mepavOévra, Ta orpa- 
redpara dwjdGe. Kun. Hell. II, 2,19. Adé&av piv raira occurs 
in PLat. Prot. 314 C, where we may supply sroxeiv. 


§ 218. As the Participle in the genitive (or accusative) 
absolute denotes the same relations (éime, cause, &c.) as the 
Participle in its ordinary construction (§ 109), both may be 
used in the same sentence, and be connected by conjunctions. 
When several Participles denoting these relations occur in 
any sentence, those which belong to substantives already con- 
nected with the main construction agree with those substan- 
tives in case, while those which refer to some new subject 
stand with that subject in the genitive absolute; any which 
are impersonal standing in the accusative absolute. E. g. 


Oi pev "EdAqves orpadévres mapeckevd{ovro ds Tatty mpoot Svres 
10* ° 
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(sc. rod Bacthéws) cat SeEdpevor, they prepared themsclves with a 
view to his (the King’s) coming up and to receiving him. Xun. An. I, 
10,6. Tis yap eumropias ove otons, od emtiptyvivres ddeds 
G\Andos,...vepdpevol te Ta EauvTdy,...adnrdv bv dmdre rug 
€meOdy kai drexyicrwy dua Svtwy GAdos adaipnoerat, Tis Te Ka 
Hpépay dvaykaiov tpopis mavraxod dy yyovmevot emxparteiv, od 
xaderds dravicravro. Tuuc. I, 2. Kal mavra Stampagdpevos ev 
th exkAnoia (KNéov), cat pnpioapéevar ’AOnvaiar aita rov mrovy, 
rav te ev IlvA@ orparnyay eva TpoceAdpevos, THY dvaywyny did 
tdxous émotetro. Id. IV, 29. "AdAKiBuddys trois eAomovyncios daro- 
mTos Ov, kal dm’ airav dpikopéevns éemaroAys Gor dmoxreivat, tno- 
xXepet mapa Trooapéepyny. Id. VIII, 45. 

See the examples collected by Kriiger, Vol. I, § 56, 14, 2; and 
his note to Tuuc. 1V, 5, 1. 


§ 2812, The Participle may be joined with certain 
verbs to restrict their meaning to particular actions, 
in a sense which often resembles that of the Infinitive 
(§ 92,1). Such a Participle may agree in case with 
either the subject or the object of the verb. 


1. The Participle is thus used especially with verbs signi- 
fying to begin, to continue, to endure, to persevere, to cease (or 
cause to cease), to repent, to be weary of, to be pleased, dis- 
pleased, or ashamed, to represent (as in a poem), to find. 

Further, after verbs signifying to overlook or to allow (mepwo- 
pao, épopdw, with mepreidov and éeidov, sometimes efdov) the 
Participle is used in the sense of the object Infinitive, the Pres- 
ent and Aorist Participles differing merely as the same tenses 
of the Infinitive would differ in similar constructions (§ 15, 15 
§ 23,1). See § 24, Note 2. E. g. 


(a.) “Apfopat A€yov, Iwill begin to speak. Puat. Symp. 186 B. 
Tlatoa Ae youvca, cease speaking. Fur. Hippol. 706. (So dmeureiy 
A€y@v.) Ov« dvegopar Cdaa, I shall not endure to live. Ib. 355. 
Tiv prrocopiav mavcov taira Xé yovaay, cause philosophy to stop 
suying this. Puat. Gorg. 482 A. Kal éya rois épwrdat xaipo 
dmoxptydpevos, I like to answer, &c. Id. Prot. 318 D. To pev 
pa xalpov vootnaayte, they rejoiced in his return. Od. XIX, 463. 
Ths Alodidos yaheras ehepev dmeotepnpevos, he took it hardly 
that he was deprived of Aeolis. Xun. Hell. TH, 2,13. Aioydvopat 
AE yor, Tam ashamed to say. (For aicxvvoya d¢yetv, see below, 
N. 6.) ’Anoxdpve tpexov, 1 am weary of running. Tous é« ris vycou 
Secpmras perepedovro drrodedwkdres, they repented of having given 
them up. Tuuc. V, 35. Tezoinke rots év “AiSou tov det xpovor 
tipwpovpevous, he has represented those in Hades as suffering 
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punishment. Prat. Gorg. 525 E. Eipev 8° etpvora K ovidyy adrep 
juevay dddor, she found him sitting apart. Il. 1, 498. So I, 27. 


(8.) Mi mepiidopev SBptobecioay rv Aaxedaipova kal kara- 

e povndeiaay, let us nol allow Lacedaemon to be insulted and despised. 

SOC. Archid. 138 A.§ 108. Mn pe ideiy Oavdyd’ in’ dora, not to 

see me killed. Eur. Orest. 746. TAjvai oe Spdcay, that thou shouldst 
take courage to do. Sopu. El. 943. See examples in § 24, N. 2. 


_Remazx. In Herodotus meipdouat is often used with the Parti- 
ciple in the same way; as ov« émeipato émtdv 6 Kipos, Cyrus did 
not attempt to approach, I, 77. So tsa; VI, 50. 

*Arodeixvups and mapackevdte, in the meaning to render, may take 
the Participle as well as the Infinitive; as in XEN. Cyr. I, 6,18, dua 
kat tamiTndea pddiora Exovras amodeiZew Kal Ta cdpara dpiora 
€xovras mapuckevdce. So Arist. Plut. 210, BAémovr’ aro- 
dciEw oe, J will muke you see. See these two verbs in Liddell and 

Scott's Lexicon. 


2. The Participle used with the following verbs contains 
the leading idea of the expression: d:areAew, to continue, 
Aavbdva, to escape the notice of, rvyxava, to happen, pbava, 
to anticipate, to get the start of, otxopat, to be gone, and 6api- 
(a, to be wont or to be frequent. 

So in poetry with xvpéw, to happen; and in Herodotus 
with cupminre, to happen, and with moddos eips, moAdbs eyxerpat, OF 
ravroins yiyvoua, to be urgent; and in Homer with 7 for ¢By. 
E. g. 

AcareXedor 7d péxpe eyed alel Cdvres edevdepor, they still remain 
free. Hor. VU, 111. “Oony etvoray €xwv eyo StatedAG, as much 
good will as I continually bear. Dem. Cor. §1. “EXadev (adrqy) 
épdévra mavra cai karaprex Gévra, everything took fire and was 
consumed before she knew it. Tuuc. IV, 133. (See § 24, Note 1.) 
Povéa rod raids EAdvOave Porky, he was unconsciously supporting 
the murderer of his son. Hpt. I, 44. (See Rem. below.) *“Ervxov 
év TH ayopa énAirac kadevdovres, soldiers happened to be sleeping 
in the market-place. Tuuc. IV, 118. Kara Oedv ydp twa €rvxov 
kaOnpevos évravba, I happened to be sitting there. Piar. Euthyd. 
272 KE. O18 otk épOacav mvOdpevoe Tov modepoy, kat... HKov, 
they no sooner heard of the war than they came, &c. Isoc. Paneg. 58 
B.§ 86. “E®Onaav moAAG of SxvOa rors Mepous emi rhv yepupay 
drixdépevot, the Scythians came to the bridge much before the Per- 
sens. Hpt. IV, 136. Adtroi POnaovrae rovro Spdcayres, they 
will be the first to do this for themselves. Pat. Rep. 1,375 C. (See 
§ 24,N. 1.) @6dvovcr én ara catahevyorres, they are the 
first to run to them. AxESCHIN. Cor. § 248. Oiyerar pevyoy, he has 
taken flight. Iper Betwv dxero, he was gone on an embassy. REN. 
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Cyr. V, 1,3. O8 me eopeldpevds ye Odurler, he had not been used 
to being thus cared for. Od, VII, 451. Od Oapifers karaBaivor 
eis sg Tlepara, you do not come down very often. Pat. Rep. I, 
328 C. 

Tovrov cic ci Cav kupet; dost thou know whether he is perchance 
living? Soru. Phil. 444. Woddos qv Atoodpevos 6 eivos, the 
stranger entreated urgently. Hpt. IX, 91. Tédwy 5€ moAXbs eve 
ceito Aéyav rodde, and Gelon spoke urgenily as follows. Id. VII, 
158. Tore mavrotot eyévovto Skvda Sedpevot Tay Iver Ndoat rov 
rropov, they begged them in every way (lit. they took every form in 
begging them). Id. VII, 10. Suvemenraxee epis eovoa, there had 
happened to be a quarrel. Id. 1, 82. By pevywy, he took flight. IL 
Il, 665. (See § 97, N. 1.) 


REMARK. AavOavw being an active verb, meaning to escape the 
notice of, must have an object expressed or understood. When no 
object is expressed, sometimes mdvras is understood, and sometimes 
a rzflexive referring to the subject. Thus édaée rovro mouoas may 
mean either he did this without any one’s knowing it (sc. mavras), or 
he did this unconsciously (sc. éaurév). 


Note 1. ’Apéw, to be suffcient, and ixavds, ndiav, kpetoowy, or 
BeAriov eipi are sometimes used in a personal construction with the 
Participle (like 87Ad0s eiys, &c., § 113, N. 1), where we should ex- 
pect an impersonal construction with the Infinitive. LE. g. 

’"ApKéaa Ovnaxovo’ eye, i will be enough for me to die. Sopn. 
Ant: 547. (We should expect dpxéce: éyoi Ovnoxew.) Kpeicoov 
yap 706a pyxer dv } Cav rupdds. Id. O. T. 1368. ‘Hdious éoecdbe 
dxovaavres. Dum. Aristoc. 641, 9. ‘ 


Notr 2. As dvéxopat, to endure, may govern either the ac- 
cusative or the genitive, it may take a Participle in either case 
agreeing with the object. Thus we may say either dv¢yerat ria 
A€éyovra, or dvéxerai Tivos Néyovros, he endures any one’s say- 
ing. 

Note 3. The phrase od« dv POdvots (or ovdk dv POdvorre), you 
could not be too soon, is used with the Participle as an exhortation, 
meaning the sooner the better. ‘The third person, odx dy POdvor, 
is sometimes used, meaning, it might as well happen now as ever (jor 
ti must happen). See Passow. 


Norr 4. The Participle dv is sometimes omitted in the construc- 
tions of §112. E.g. . 

Ei 6€ re ruyxdves andés (sc. dv.) Pua. Gorg. 502 B. 

Nore 5. Aavdvw is sometimes followed by Sr: and a finite verb, 


as in Xen. Mem. III, 5, 24. When it is used impersenally, it regu 
larly takes drs. 


Note 6. Some verbs of this class are followed by the Infinitive 
as well as by the Participle; generally, however, with some differ. 
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ence in meaning. Thus aicyvvouat \éyov means I am ashamed to 
say (but do say); alcxvvopat A€ yerv means I am ashamed to say 
(and therefore do not say). So dioxdpve toiro wordy, I am weary 
of doing this; but droxdpve rovro motetv, I cease to do this through 
weariness. (See Passow, or Liddell and Scott, under these words; 
and Passow under dpyopa.) See mepudeiv ray yay run dijvac, 
Tuoc. II, 20; and wepudeiv aityy tun Oeioav, II, 18; where it is 
difficult to detect any difference in meaning. See, however, Krii- 
‘ger’s note on I, 35. 


Note 7. The Aorist (seldom the Perfect) Participle may be 
joined with the subject of yw, forming a periphrastic Perfect. This 
is especially common in Sophocles and Euripides. E. g. 


Toy pev rporiaas, tov 8 dtipdoas éye. Sopu. Ant. 22, So 
Eur. Med. 33 and 90. Todda@ xpnpara écxyouey dvnpmakores. 
Xen. An. I, 3, 14. 

For a similar periphrasis to express the Future Perfect, see § 29, 
Note 4; and § 108, Note 6. 


Nore 8. The Participles BovAdpevos, Behav, Hddpevos, 
mpocdexopevos, and éAwopevos sometimes agree in case 
with a dative, which depends on eipé or on a verb signifying to 
come or to happen; the whole forming a periphrasis for the 
verb of the Participle. E. g. 

"Egtw aito Bovddpeva, it is to him wishing it, i. e. he wishes tt. 
Kai mpocdexopéve por Ta THs dpyns tpav és ene yeyévyrat, i. e. 
I have been expecting the manifestations of your anger towards me. 
Tauc. Il, 60. 


§ 113. The Participle is used also with many verbs 
signifying to see, to perceive, to know, to hear or learn, to 
remember, to forget, to show, to appear, to prove, to ac- 
knowledge, and with ayyéeddo, to announce. The Parti- 
ciple here resembles the Infinitive in indirect discourse 
(§ 92, 2), each tense representing the corresponding 
tense of the Indicative or Optative. 

The Participle may belong to either the subject or the 
object of these verbs, and agree with it in case. HE. g. 


Méumpat cdrdv rotro wotnoayra, I remember that he did this ; 
pépynpac rodro mornaas, I remember that I did this. (In the first 
case émoincev is represented ; in the second, éroinaa.) Oide Tourous 
e® mpdkovras, he knows that they will prosper ; oide avtos ed 7 pafov, 
he knows that he himself will prosper. Aeiéw rodrov éxOpiv bvra, 1 
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shall prove that he is an enemy ; dSetxOnoerat obtos éxOpbs dv, he wia 
be proved to be an enemy. 

For other examples see § 73, 2; where examples of the Participle 
with dy after these verbs may be found. See also § 41. 


Note 1. The Participle is used in the same way with 
SiAos elpe and @avepos elpr. E. g. 

Andros 7’ hv oid pevos, k.TA., it was evidens that he thought, &c. 
Xen. An. II, 5, 27. (This is equivalent to didov Av dre olorro. 
See § 112, N.1.) See below, Note 7. "Amixdpevoe pev havepoi 
eiow es "Oaow modu, it is evident that they came to the city Oasis. 
Hor. HI, 26. So with gavepdy mado: as pavepoy maow émoincay 
ovk iia ToXepovvres, they made it evident to all that they were nat 
fighting for themselves. 1 yCuRG. Leocr. p. 154, § 50. 


Notx 2. When any ot these verbs has for its object an accusa- 
tive of the reflexive pronoun referring to its subject, the Participle 
ugrees with the reflexive. Thus we may have deifw é¢uaurdv rovro 
rerounxdra, I shall show that I have done this, for deiEw rovro we- 
TOLNKDS. 

Nore 3. Ifthe Participle of an zmpersonal verb is used in 
this construction, it must stand in the neuter singular (of 
course without a noun). The following example includes this 
and also the ordinary construction : — 


Tleipdcopae Setéar kai perdy tis wodews Hiv Kal wemovOdra 
epaurov ovxt mpoonxovra, I shall try to show not only that we have 
rights in the city, but also that I have suffered, &c. Dem. Eubul. 1299 
4, (The direct discourse is péreare tis moAcws Huiv, kai méemovOa 
autos.) See § 111. 

Norte 4. Some verbs which regularly take the Infinitive in in- 
direct discourse (§ 92, 2) occasionally take the Participle. E. g. 

Nopite dvdpa dyaddv amoxreivar, think that you are putting to 
death a good man. Xen. An. VI, 6, 24. 


Nore 5. The Participle jy may be omitted here, as well as after 
the verbs of § 112. 


Note 6. When civocda and cuvyytyvacke are followed 
by a dative of the reflexive pronoun referring to the subject of 
the verb, the Participle can stand either in the dative agreeing 
with the reflexive, or in the nominative agreeing with the sub- 
ject ; as civoda euaur@ ndixnpeve (or 7dexnpevos), Lam con 
scious (to myself) that I have been wronged. 


Notre 7. The verbs included in § 113 may also be followed by 
a clause with ér, instead of the more regular Participle. When 
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Spdav got and davepdv éorw are used impersonally, they regularly 
take a clause with én. (See § 112, N. 5.) ( 


Note 8. Most of these verbs are also found with the Infinitive. 
(See Passow, or Liddell and Scott.) But ofda takes the Infinitive 
only when it means to know how. Thus oida rodro morety means 
I know how to do this, but oida rodro wotav means I know that Iam 
doing this. 


Notr 9. Verbs signifying to remember or to know may be fol- 
lowed by ére (when) and the Indicative, if a particular occasion is 
referred to with emphasis. E. g. 

Ei yap péeuyyoa or eyo vou dmexpiwdpny, for if you remember (the 
time) when I answered you, &c. Prat. Men. 79 D. Oicé’ bre 
xpucéas ébavy ctv érdos. Eur. Hee. 112. 


Note 10. (a.) ‘Qs is sometimes prefixed to the Participle in 
connection with the verbs of § 113. It implies that the Participle 
expresses the idea of the subject of the leading verb, or that of some 
other person prominently mentioned in the sentence. (See § 109, 
N. 4.) When this is also implied by the context (as it usually is in 
such sentences), the os merely adds emphasis to the expression. Thus 
io& raira ovrws éyovra means know that this is so; but ich as tradra 
ovtws éyovra means know that you may assume this to be so. EK. g. 


‘Qs pydev eiddr’ to p’ Sv duoropets, understand (that you must 
s00k uvon) me as knowing nothing of what you seek. Sopu. Phil. 
253. ‘Qs pnkér dvra keivov ev pdet vdet, think of him as no longer 
living. Tb. 415. ‘Qs rair’ erica Spapev’, ov wéAXOYT Era, under- 
stand that you may assume these things to be going on, &c. Ib. 567. 
Qs ph prorynoar tcburny éuny ppeva, be assured that you will not 
buy me off from my determination. Sopu. Ant. 1063. Andois 8 ds 
TL onpPaV ay véoy, you show that you have something new in your mind 
to disclose. Ib, 242. Afdos fv Kipos &s omevday, it was evident (by 
the conduct of Cyrus) that Cyrus was in haste. Xen. An. I, 5, 9. 
Tlarépa rév abv ayyeddv ws ode er dvra, (he comes) to announce that 
your father is no more. Sopu. O. T. 956. (In vs. 959, the messenger 
himself says 8 ic@ éxeivov Gavdoipov BeBnKoTa.) 

The force of és here can seldom be expressed in English. 


(b.) The Participle thus joined with és may stand with its sub- 
stantive in the genitive or accusative absolute. This sometimes 
happens even when the substantive would naturally be the object 
of the verb of knowing, &c., so that if the és were omitted, the ac- 
cusative would be used (as ina). E. g. 


‘Qs OY éxdvreayv raévd’ émicracbai ce xpy, you must understand 
that this is so. SopH. Aj. 281. Here the genitive absolute has at 
first the appearance of a dependent clause; but os does not mean 
that, and the literal translation would be, this being so (as you may 
assume), you must understand it to be so. (Seo Schneidewin’s note 
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on the passage.) ‘Qs rolvw évrav ravdd cor pabeiv mipa, since this 
is so, you may learn it, i. e. you may learn that this is so. Auscu. 
Prom. 760, ‘Qs wod¢uov dvros map ipav dmayyeda; shall I an- 
nounce from you that there is war? lit. assuming that there is war, 
shall I announce it from you? Xen. An. II, 1,21. ‘Qs mdvv pos 
BoKovv,... ovras ir, know that I think so very decidedly, lit. since 
(as you must understand) this seems good to me, be sure of it. Id, 
Mem. IV, 2, 30. 


(c.) We sometimer find the Participle with és even after verbs 
and expressions which do not regularly take the Participle by § 113. 
i. g. 

‘Os eyod ovv idvros Sry Av Kal tycis, odrw Thy yrduny exere, be 
of this opinion, that I shall go, &e. Xen. An.I, 3,6. So Tuuc. VII, 
15. “Orav Os werdperer év Th dmv diavodvra, when in their sleep 
they fancy themselves flying Prat. Theaet. 158 B, ‘Qs roivw ph 
dkovgopévar, ovras diavociabe, make up your minds then that we 
shall not hear, lit. since then (as you must know) we shall not hear, so 
make up your minds. Prat Rep. 1,327 C. ‘Qs orparnyhoorra 
ewe pndets Aeyérw, let no one speak of me as likely to be the general, 
Xen. An. I, 3,15. Odre cxorduev, os ray’ dv, ei rbyot, kai Tovrav 
kdkeivav cvpBdvrwy, let us look at the case, assuming that both this 
and that might perhaps happen if chance should have it so. Drm. 
Aristoc. 638, 25. (Literally, since i we may assume) doth this and 
that might perhaps happen if it should chance t- bs se, le' us look at it 
in this light.) For dy, see § 41, 3. 


Remark. The examples included in Nate 19 (6V' ed (+) haleng 
properly under § 109, N. 4. (See also § 110, 1, N.13 avd the lant 
example under § 110, 2, N. 1.) 
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CHAPTER VII. 


VERBAL ADJECTIVES IN -réos. 


$414, The verbal in -réos is used both in a per 
sonal and an tmpersonal construction. 


1. In the personal construction the verbal is always 
passive in sense; expressing necessity (like the Latin 
Participle in -dus) and agreeing with its subject in case. 
E. g. 

"ApeAnTEa oor } TOA eori, the city must be benefited by you. 
Xen. Mem, III, 6, 8. “Addas (vais) de rav Evpydyov peramep- 
mwréas eivat (pn), he said that others must be seni for. Tuuc. VI, 25. 
Ov yap mpd Ths dAnOelas Timnt os dvnp, ddr’ 8 A€yo fntréov. PLatT. 
Rep. X, 595 C. So VIII, 561 C. dpdlovres os od oft meptomrén 
éort 9 ‘EAAGs dmoAAupévn. Hot. VII, 168. 


Nore. The substantive denoting the agent is here in the dative, 
as in the impersonal construction. . 


2. In the impersonal construction (which is the most 
common) the verbal stands in the neuter of the nom- 
. . . - . ? / 
inative singular (sometimes plural) with eore expressed 
or understood, and is regularly active in sense. The 
expression is equivalent to Set, it is necessary, with the 
Infinitive active or middle of the verb from which the 
verbal is derived. 

Active verbals of this class may take an odject in the 
same case which would follow their verbs. The agent 
is generally expressed by the dative, sometimes by the 
accusative. H. g. 

Taira jyiv (or quads) wounréoy éori, we must do this, equivalent 
to radra jas dei woujoa. (See Rem. 2.) Oiaréoy rade, it ts 
necessary to bear these things. Kur. Orest. 769. ‘Amada Téov 
abrod (rod omparos), kai avrh rh ux9 Peat éov avra ra mpaypara. 
Puat. Phaed. 66 E. (Aci dwakAdrreoOas avrov, kal 7H Wuxi 
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GeaoOac ta mpaypara.) put dy dix} BonOnréov elvac rois mpd 
yuaow byiv, that you must give assistance in two ways. Dem. OL. I, 14,6. 
Ti dv air wotnréov ein; what would he be obliged todo? Xen. 
Mem. I, 7, 2. “Eyngicavro woAcpnréa eivar (=Sdeiv rodepeiv), 
they voted that they must go to war, Tuuc. I, 88. Tiv xdpav, €€ fe 
abrois Sppouevors rohennréa qv. Id. VI, 50. Odre pic bodo- 
pytéov ddXovs h rovs orparevopevous, ore pedexréeov Trav Tpa- 
ypatav mheiogiy  mevraxicxtAlos. Id. VIL, 65. (Here both the 
accusative and the dative of the agent are found.) See Rem. 2. 
“Hyiv 8€ Evppayoe dyabvi, obs ob mapadoréa ros AOnvalos éariv, 
ovde Sixais Kai Adyors Btakpsréa py Ady@ kal (Huds) adrovs Bra- 
mTOMEvoUS, GAAd Tiww@pNrea ev Taxet Kal Tmavti GOEever (= ods ob 
det Gs mapadodvar, k.7-A.). Id. I, 86. “Iréov dv ein Geavopévovs, 
it would be best for us to go and see her. Xen. Mem. III, 11,1. 
(‘Hyas is understood.) Ovdevi tpdmre hapev Exdvras adienréoy evar. 
Prat. Crit. 49 A. "Ardp ot yuvatkdv ovdémor to8” Arrnréa hpiv 
(= ob yuvaay Set Arta Oar), but we must never be beaten by women. 
Arist. Lys. 450. So Sop. Ant. 678. 


Nore. A sentence sometimes begins with an impersonal verbal 
in -réoy and is continued with an infinitive, the latter depending on 
Sei implied in the verbal. E. g. 


Tavrayod moinreoy & dv Kedevn mAs Kal } Tatpis, } weibery 
avrnv. Piat. Crit. 51 B. 


Remark 1. The same impersonal construction is found in 
Latin, but very seldom with verbs which take an object accusa- 
tive; as Eundum est tibi (iréov éori cor), — Moriendum est omnibus, 
— Bello utendum est nobis (7G modcu@ xpnoréoy eoriv jpiv), we must 
employ war. See Madvig’s Latin Grammar, § 421, a and ). 


Remark 2. The dative and the accusative of the agent are both 
allowed with the verbal in -réoy (or -réa) ; although in the equiva- 
lent construction of Sei with the Infinitive the accusative is the only 
form regularly used. Thus we can say rovro piv mosnréoy O1 Touro 
@as moinrény, but only rovro nuds Sei rove. 
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I. On rar Revations or tHE Greex OpTaTIVE TO THE 
SUBJUNCTIVE AND THE INDICATIVE.* 


From the time of the Alexandrian grammarians a special mood 
called the Optative (@yxAtots edxrixy) has been recognized in Greek 
as distinct from the Subjunctive (€y«Aiois vmoraxrixn). ‘The an- 
cient classification has been called in question in later times, and 
many grammarians of high authority have adopted or favored a 
union of the Subjunctive and Optative in one mood, to be called 
the Subjunctive or Conjunctive, in which the Subjunctive (com- 
monly so called) is to supply the primary tenses, and the forms 
commonly assigned to the Datars the secondary tense. Thus the 
Present Optative would be called an Imperfect Subjunctive; rood 
and movi, for example, being supposed to bear the same relation 
to each other as faciam and facerem in Latin. 

This was first reduced to a systematic form by Kiihner, who, in- 
deed discards the common names Subjunctive and Optative (except 
as explanatory terms), and adopts the cumbrous expressions “ Con- 
junctive of the primary tenses” and “ Conjunctive of the secondary 
tenses.” Rost, in his Griechische Grammatik, § 118, says: “ The so- 
called Optative is nothing but a peculiar form of the Subjunctive, 
and stands to the Greek Subjunctive in the same relation as in 
other languages the Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive to the 
Present and Perfect.” Donaldson in his New Cratylus (p. 617, 2d 
ed.) says: “It has long been felt by scholars on syntactical grounds, 
that, considered in their relations to each other and to the other 
moods, they [the Subjunctive and Optative] must be regarded as 
differing in tense only.” Again (p. 618): “ These moods have no 
right to a separate classification.” Crosby, in his Grammar, § 591, 
says of this classification, that “it deserves the attention of the 
student, although it is questionable whether it is best to discard the 
old phraseology.” 

As the classification of Kiihner has been introduced into many 
elementary grammars, so that many boys are now taught to call the 
tenses commonly known as the Present and Perfect Optative by 
the strange names of Imperfect and Pluperfect Subjunctive, the 





* Reprinted, with a few changes, from the Proceedings of the American 
Academy of Arts and S-iences for Jan. 8, 1861: Vol. V. pp. 96 - 102. 
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questren becomes not merely of theoretical, but eminently of prace 
tical importance. In fact it meets every student, and more espe- 
cially every teacher of Greek grammar, the moment he reaches the 
paradigm of the regular verb. If it were merely a question of con- 
venience, therefore, it would be highly umportant to have it settled, 
for the sake of uniformity. 

The question What shall constitute a distinct mood in any lan- 
guage ? must be settled to some extent arbitrarily. No precise rule 
will meet ‘all cases; yet we may, safely maintain that, when any 
series of verbal forms in which the chief tenses are represented ex- 
hibits a closer connection in form and use among its members than 
it bears as a whole to any corresponding series, it is entitled to the 
yank of an independent mood. ‘That this is true of the Latin Sub- 
junctive is clear; and it is equally clear that the Imperfect and 

luperfect of that mood have sufficiently strong bonds of connection 
with the Present and Perfect to prevent them from being marked 
off as a distinct mood. A merely superficial view of the relation of 
the Greek Subjunctive and Optative might lead us to the idea that 
the two combined would form a mood similar to the Latin Subjunc- 
tive, thus simplifying the Greek conjugation and introducing a new 
analogy with the Latin. But it is this fatal error of carrying the 
analogy between the Greek and Latin further than the connection 
of the two languages warrants, which has thrown this whole subject 
into confusion. hen the Latin was looked upon as an offspring 
of the Greek, as the result of a union of the Aeolic dialect of Greece 
with barbarian languages in Italy, the presumption was decidedly in 
favor of such an analogy, and it would even have required strong 
proof to convince us of any radical difference in the modal systems 
of the two languages, But the more correct views now entertained 
of the origin of the Latin would rather lead us to believe that each 
language developed its syntax, and especially its modal system, in- 
dependently. The modal system of the parent language of the 
Indo-European group is of course hopelessly unknown; and yet the 
comparison of the Latin and Greek verb with the Sanskrit (as the 
oldest representative of the family) sometimes enables us to deter- 
mine special points in regard to the primitive forms with an ap- 
proach to certainty. Thus, to take the simplest case, when we find 
asti in Sanskrit meaning is, we may be sure that some similar form 
existed with that meaning in the parent language of the Sanskrit, 
the Greek, the Latin, the German, &c., from which éori, est, ist, &e. 
were derived. So when we find a Potential mood in Sanskrit, 
which foae striking analogies both to the Greek Optative and 
to the Latin Subjunctive, and furthermore find the analogy extend- 
ing even to the Gothic, we must conclude that the primitive lan- 
guage contained the elements which the Greek ee into its 
ptative, and the Latin into its Subjunctive. (See Bopp’s Ver. 
leichende Grammatik, Il. pp. 257-959.) Again, the absence in 
ter Sanskrit of any form corresponding to the Greek Subjunctive 
might lead us to think that the Gresk developed that mood by 
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itself; but in the Vedic dialect a few relics are found of a true Sum 
junctive, with a long connecting-vowel as its characteristic; for 
example, patati, bearing the same relation to the Present Indicative 
palati as Bovdnrat to BovdAerat. This seems to show that a similar 
mood existed in the parent language. If this testimony can be 
relied on, we must conclude, not only that the Latin and Greek 
derived the rudiments of their modal forms from a common ances- 
tor, but that they inherited them from a period anterior to the 
seyaration of the Indian branch from the Indo-European family. 
We should therefore expect to find that the elements are generally 
the same in the two languages, but that the development is essen- 
tially different; and that the refinements in signification, for which 
the Greek modal forms are especially conspicuous, have been for 
the most part developed by each language within itself. 

Let us now examine the forms themselves, to see how far a paral- 
lel can be drawn betweeen the Greek and Latin moods. In clauses 
expressing a purpose or object after iva, érws, &c., we certainly find 
the Subjunctive and Optative used like primary and secondary 
tenses of the same mood: thus where in Latin we have manet ut hoe 
facial, and manebat ut hoc faceret, we have peéver iva rovro ory, and 
uevev iva rovro motoin. But even in this case of strongest resem- 
blance there is no place for the Future Optative, which corresponds 
to the Future Indicative. Again, in clauses expressing general sup~ 
vositions after édv or ei, or after relatives or temporal particles, de- 
pending on verbs which denote general truths or repeated actions, 
a correlation of the Subjunctive and Optative is found, analogous 
to that of the two divisions of the Latin Subjunctive; for example, 
in éav roidro m014 CavpdCovow, and ei rota wototn eOavpatov, which 
are sometimes represented in Latin by such forms as st hoe faciat 
mirantur, and si hoe faceret mirabantur, although generally the In- 
dicative is preferred. Here, however, the analogy ceases, if we 
except certain cases of indirect question hereafter to be noticed, 
and a Homeric construction in relative sentences expressing a 
purpose, which almost disappears from the more cultivated lan- 

aage, 

- ie us turn now to the Optative in wishes; for here, if anywhere, 
we may look for the primary meaning of this mood. From this use 
it derives its name; and especially this is its only regular use in 
independent sentences, except’ in apodosis with av. Here some 
have been so far misled by the supposed analogy of the Latin, as to 
translate the Present Optative by the Latin Imperfect Subjunctive ; 
but a slight examination will show that the Present and Aorist Op- 
tative are here so far from being secondary tenses of the Subjunc- 
tive, that they are equivalent to the Present Subjunctive in Latin, 
and refer to the future, while the Greek Subjunctive cannot even 
regularly stand in such expressions. Thus cide einy is utinam sim, O 
that I may be; cife yévorro, utinam fiat, O that it may happen ; whereas 
atinam esset and utinam factum esset correspond to etd qv and €ide 
eyevero. 
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In ordinary protasis and apodosis the same relation is seen Tho 
four Greek forms, cav moth, eav wotnon, & moroin, and e worh- 
oece, find in the Latin Subjunctive only one equivalent, si_aciat. 
(For the first two the Latin generally preferred the Future or 
Future Perfect Indicative.) Here therefore the absurdity of classi- 
fying the last two as secondary forms of the first two, in conformity 
to a Latin analogy, is especially clear. What the Latin analogy 
would lead us to expect as secondary forms, the equivalents of si 
faceret and si fecisset, can be expressed in Greek only by the Indica- 
tive. In apodosis the Optative with ay is equivalent to the pri- 
mary, not to the secondary, tenses of the Latin Subjunctive; thus, 
rrounoayse dy is equivalent to faciam (not to fecissem, which would be 
€roinca av). Here likewise the Subjunctive cannot be used in 
Attic Greek. This analogy between the Optative and the primary 
tenses of the Latin Subjunctive might lead us even to the view that 
the latter ought rather to be called an Optative, for which view 
there are certainly much stronger reasons than for the opposite one 
which we are considering. 

An Homeric exception to the principles of the last two para- 
graphs (explained in § 49, 2, Note 6, and § 82, Remark 2 of the 
present work) has little or no weight in this discussion; for, al- 
though we find examples in which the Optative in conditional 
sentences and wishes is used like the secondary tenses of the Latin 
Subjunctive, the ordinary use of the Optative referring to the 
future in those constructions is perfectly well established in the 
Homeric language. It would be a mere gratuitous assumption to 
maintain that the exceptions (like Il. V, 311 and 388) represent the 
Gea idiom of the language. 

indirect quotations and questions the Optative is used after 
past tenses, each tense of the Indicative or Subjunctive in the 
direct discourse being then changed to the corresponding tense of 
the Optative. Thus, eizev dre & Suvatro rouoat, he said that he would 
do what he could, implies that the direct discourse was @ av duve- 
pat mowjow, I shall do what I may be able. Here the first Optative 
is the .orrelative of the Subjunctive; but it is quite as often the 
correlative of the Indicative, as when we say eirev Gri & SUvatro 
movoin, he said that he was doing what he could, where the direct dis- 
course is @ Sivayat rota, I am doing what I amable. One tensa 
of the Optative, the Future, can never represent a Subjunctive, as 
that mood has no corresponding tense; but it always represents a 
Future Indicative. Nothing more need be said to show the absurd- 
ity of calling this tense a secondary tense of the Subjunctive. The 
three remaining tenses of the Optative can with no more propriety 
be called secondary tenses of the Subjunctive than of the Indicative, 
for they represent both on precisely the same principles. This ia 
especially obvious in regard to the Aorist, which has two distinct 
meanings in indirect questions, — one when it represents an Aorist 
Indicative, and another when it represents an Aorist Subjunctive, 
the direct form. Thus, jyvder ri wotnoecev may mean either ha 
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knew not what he had done, or he knew not what he should do; as the 
direct question may have been either ri émoinoa; what did Ido? or 
ri rownow ; (Aor. Subj.), what shall I do? Strangely enough, this 
very class of sentences is supposed to furnish the most striking 
analogy between the Latin Subjunctive and the Greek Subjunctive 
and Optative combined. Non habet quo se vertat and non habebat quo 
se verteret are indeed equivalent to ov« tye dn tpdmnrat and ode 
elyov Gmn Tpdorro, but a single example like jpdrey airéy et dva- 
mhevoerev, J asked him whether he had set sail (Dem. in Polyel. p. 
1223, 21), in which dvamAevoeev represents an Aorist Indicative 
(dvémdevoas ;) shows that the argument proves too much. Indirect 
areca and questions therefore afford us no more proof that the 

ptative is a secondary form of the Subjunctive, than that it is a 
secondary form of the Indicative. 

Two tenses of the Indicative, the Imperfect and Pluperfect, have 
no corresponding tenses in the Optative, so that these are regularly 
retained in the Indicative in indirect discourse ; thus eiwey dre éud- 

‘ovro means he said that they had been fighting, i. e. he said éudxovro. 
x rare exception to the last principle shows conclusively the pro- 
pac of the names commonly given to the tenses of the Optative. 

he want of a tense in the Optative to represent the Imperfect 
Indicative in examples like the last was naturally felt as a defect; 
and in the Infinitive and the Participle this want was supplied by 
using the Present in a new sense to represent the Imperfect, the 
2 iar use being always denoted by something in the context, 

n afew instances we find the Present Optative used in the same 
way to supply the want of an Imperfect, the context making it clear 
that the tense is not used in its ordinary sense. Such an instance 
is found in Dem. Onet. I, 869, 12; dzexpivavro Gri oddels pdprus 
mapein, kouifotto b€ AapBdveav Kad’ drocovoiy Séorro “AdoBos 
sap avrav, they replied that no witness had been present, but that 
Aphobus had received the money from them, taking it in such sums us 
he happened to want. Here rapein represents mapyv, and xopiforro 
represents éxouitero, which would ordinarily be retained in such 
asentence. See § 70, 2, Note 1 (6) of the present work. If now the 
name of Imperfect be given to the Present Optative in its ordinary 
use, (when it represents a Present of the direct discourse, and 1s 
merely translated by an Imperfect to suit the English idiom,) what 
shall we call this true Imperfect Optative, which really repre- 
sents an Imperfect Indicative, and stands where an Imperfect Indie- 
ative is the regular form ? 

We see then that the Optative was used in the whole class of con- 
structions kr.own as oratio obliqua, or indirect discourse, as the corre- 
lative not merely of the Subjunctive, but also of the Indicative, and 
that it possessed the power of expressing in an oblique form every 
tense of both those moods in a manner of which the Latin presents 
hardly a trace. In fact, this use of the Greek Optative presents 
one of the most striking examples of the versatility and flexibility 
of the language, and of its wonderful adaptition to the expression 
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of the nicest shades of thought of which the human mind is capable. 
This single use of the mood seems suflicient in itself to prevent us 
from assigning to it the subordinate rank of a secondary form 
attached to the Subjunctive. 





IJ Own ree Time DENOTED BY THE TENSES OF THE In- 
FINITIVE WHEN THEY ARE PRECEDED BY THE ARTICLE 
AND HAVE A SUBJECT EXPRESSED. 


Tue able and instructive treatise of Madvig on the two uses of 
the Aorist Infinitive in Greek (in his Bemerkungen iiber einige 
Puncte der griechischen Wortftigungslehre, published as a supplement 
to his Syntax der griechischen Sprache) contains the earliest com- 
plete statement of the ordinary uses of that tense. The same prin- 
ciple, as far as it refers to indirect discourse, is clearly stated in 
Sophocles’s Greek Grammar (published in the same year, 1847). 
But with these exceptions, no distinct statement had been made, 
either in elementary oe or in more elaborate treatises, of the 
simple principle which distinguishes the use of the Aorist Infinitive 
in Bovdrerat edGeiv, he wishes to go, from that in ddd érGeiv, he says 
that he went. According to Madvig, however, the use of the Aorist 
Infinitive as a past tense is not confined to indirect discourse, but 
extends also to cases in which the Infinitive “has a subject ex- 
pressed and at the same time is preceded by the article.” This 
principle was too hastily adopted, on Madvig’s high authority, in 
the first edition of the present work ; and, as there seemed no good 
ground for distinguishing the Aorist from the Present Infinitive in 
similar construction, the general principle was stated, that any tense 
of the Infinitive could retain its designation of time (as in indirect 
discourse) when it had at the same time the article and a subject. 
The same class of sentences which seemed to confirm Madvig’s view 
of the Aorist furnished also examples of the Present, and the use of 
this tense as an Imperfect made an exception here almost im- 

ossible. 
F A more careful review of all the examples quoted by Madvig, and 
of all that I have met with in reading since adopting his principle, 
has convinced me that the Aorist Infinitive here presents no pecu- 
liarity, and that it differs from the Present only in the ordinary 
way, by referring to a single or momentary act rather than to a 
repeated or continued act. The single example quoted by Madvig 
in his Syntax (§ 172) to support his principle is Thane F. L. p. 360, 
10, § 61: 7d pydepiay ray mékewy AXGvat modopkia peyorov core 
onueioy Tod bid Tovrous mecaGévras aitovs raita wabeiy, the fact 
that no one of the cities was taken by siege is the greatest proof that they 
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suffered these things, &c. In the later treatise he adds Tuve. I, 
41, 1d 8¢ Hyas Tledomovvncious abrois py B07 67 0ae,— XEN. Mem. 
I, 2, 1, Cyr. II, 2, 3, IV, 5, 12, Dem. Chers. p. 105, 28; § 65,— 
and Arist. Nub. 268, It will be seen that all these examples can 
be explained by the ordinary principle of the Aorist Infinitive stated 
above; that is, the Infinitive is a mere verbal noun, designating no 
time of itself, and is referred to special time only by the context, 
which in these examples happens to refer it to the past. But when 
the Infinitive with rod expresses a purpose (where Madvig himself 
admits an exception), it is referred by the context or by the general 
meaning of the passage to the future: so in the following example 
from Dem. Cor. p. 236, 20, § 33, where on Madvig’s principle the 
Infinitive must refer to the past: fv év PoS@ pi, el mpd Tod rods 
Poxeas aworéo dat Whpicacbe Bonbeiv, expiyor ra mpdypat adrov, 
he was in fear lest, if before the Phocians should be destroyed you 
should vote to assist them, he might lose control of the business. 

Other cases in which the Aorist Infinitive might seem to retain 
its force as a past tense are satisfactorily explined by Madvig. 
On the whole, it would be difficult to establish an exception tothe 

eneral principle, that the Aorist Infinitive is a past tense only in 
indirect discourse, when it represents an Aorist Indicative after 
verbs of saying, thinking, &c. 
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N.B. The figures refer to Pages. 


Absolute, Genitive, 222, 225, 232 ; Accusa- 
tive, 224, 42b. 

Antecedent, definite or indefini 
123 - 125. 

Aorist, Indicative, 24. Distinguished from 
Imperf., 7, 8, 94. Of verbs denoting a 
state or condition, 24. Used for Perf. 
or Pluperf., 25. Expressing a momen- 
tary action just taking place, 25. In 
epistles, 25. In Final clauses, 72. In 
Protasis and Apodosis (implying non- 
fulfilment of condition), 93-102; how 
distinguished from Imperf., 94, 96 (b) ; 
how from Pluperf., 96 (b). With ay in 
Apod., 56, 93-96; rarely referring to 
present time, 101. Gnomice, 45 ; with roA- 
Adxts or 76y, 46; in Hom. similes, 46; a 
primary tense, 49; see Aor. Inf. IJtera- 
tive, w. dv, 47 ; iterative forms in -cxov, 
-oxduny (Ww. av, in Hat.), 47, 48. 

, in dependent moods, 25-36. How 

distinguished from Present, 8 (R.). See 

Contents, Chap. II.; and Subj., Opt., 

Imperat., and Infin. 

-, Subjunctive, 26-28. As Fut. Perf., 

after éreidav, &c.,26. How distinguished 

from Perf. Subj., 28. With « in pro- 

hibitions, 180. With ov n7, 184. 

) Optative, 28-30. After éexdy, &c., 

29. In indirect quotations and questions, 

29, 30; ambiguity of, in indirect ques- 

tions, 30. 

» Imperative, 30. Rarely used in 
prohibitions (for Aor, Subj.), 181. 

~———, Infinitive, with indef. time, 30-32. 
After xpdw, Oeamigw, &c., 31; see Pres- 
ent. After airidés eit, 82, In indirect 
quotation, referring to the past, 82, 33. 
Used for the Future: after verbs of 
hoping, promising, &c., 32; after verbs 
of thinking, saying, &c.,33. After A¢yw 
and eclrov, to command, 34. Primary 
or secondary tesse, 53. In a gnomic 





, 121, 122, 

















sense, 46,47. With dy in apodosis, 59, 
118, 114, 157; see "Av. 

——, Participle, 34-36. With Aavédvw, 
$Odvw, &c , coinciding with the verb in 
time, 34; with meptopdw, &c., 35. With 
opodoyéw, 36. With éxw, as periphras- 
tic Per., 229. With écouat, as peripor. 
Fut. Perf., 44. Primary or secondary 
tense, 64. As protasis, equiv. to Aor. 
Ind., Subj., or Opt., 110,217. With dv 
in apodosis (never in protasis), 69, 113, 
114, 159 ; see “Av. 

Apodosis, defined, 87, 125; see Protasis. 

Assimilation in conditional Relative clauses, 
136, 136. 


Causal sentences, 171-173 ; see Contents, 
Chap. IV, Sect. V. Introduced by Rela- 
tives, 141; negative particle in, 142, 
Expressed by Participles, 216 ; by Part 
W. ws, 219, 220. 

Caution, verbs of ; see Fear. 

Conditional sentences, 110 - 121; see Con- 
tents, Chap. IV, Sect. I. Cond. Rela- 
tive sentences, 125 - 187. 


Danger, expressions of ; see Fear. 

Dative after Verbals in -réos, 233, 234. 

Dependence of moods and tenses, 48- 
54, . 

Direct Quotations, distinguished from indi- 
rect, 147 ; introduced by 67, 171. 


Exhortations, Imperative in, 178. Subj. in, 
179. Opt. in (poet.), 175. Fut. Ind. in, 
W. dmrws (8. oxoret), 78, 79. 


Fear, caution, and danger, expressions 
of, 80-87. Followed by yy w. Subj. or 
Opt., 80, see Object clauses ; by my W. 
Fut. Ind. (seldom), 82; by wy Ww. Pres. 
and Past tenses of Indic., 83 -85; by ws 
or dtws w. Indic. (as in indir discourse), 
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85; by Fut. Inf., 85; by ei, whether, 
omws, how, &c., 85 ; by a causal sentence 
with on, 86; by Infin., 86, 87, 190. 

Final clauses (pure), after iva, ws, dmws, 
Oppa, and wy, 67 - 73 ; distinguished from 
object clauses, &c., 66, 67. Subj. and 
Opt. in, 67. Fut. Ind. in, 68. Subj. in, 
after secondary tenses, 70. Secondary 
tenses of Indic. in, 72. "Av or xé in: 
with Subj. 69; w. Opt., 69, 70. 

Final an) Ubject clauses w. orws and érws 
uy, after verbs of striving, effecting, &c., 
73-80. Fut. Ind. in, 73, 74. Subj. or 
Opt. in, 73, 74; Fut. Opt. 74, 39. "Orws 
av w. Subj. in, 76. Homeric construction 
in, 76,77. My (without d7ws) in, 77. ‘Os 
for omws in, 77. After verbs of exhort- 
ing, forbidding, &c , 77,78 ; rarely intro- 
duced by iva, 78; see iva. “Omws or 
onus 4 W. Fut. Ind., by ellipsis of the 
leading verb, 78 (N. 7, @) 5 #7 alone in 
prohibitions, 79 (N. 7, b). Second Aor. 
Subj. Act. and Mid. preferred in, 79; 
Dawes’s Canon, 79, 80. See Object clauses 
after uy. 

Finite moods, 1. 

Future, Indicative, 36-88. In gnomic 
sense, 36. Expressing a general truth 


hereafter to be recognized, 36. Like mild | 


imperative, 37. In prohibitions w. uy, 
37, 79. In Final clauses, w. orws, dppa, 
2%, 68. With ows or orws un, after verbs 
of striving, effecting, &c. 73. With ows 
or émws 4%, in exhortations and prohibi- 
tions (sc. oxézret), 78. With ux, after verbs 
of fearing, 82. In Protasis w. ei: ex- 
pressing a future condition, 103 ; expr. a 
present intention, &€., 93. In Rel. clauses 
expr. a purpose, 187. With ov uy, 184 - 
187. With dv: in Homer, 56; in Attic, 
56. Periphrastic form of, w. #éAAw, 38. 

——, Optative, in indirect quotation, 38. 
After dws or omws py, 39-41, 73, T4. 

. Infinitive, 41-43. After verbs of 

saying, thinking, &c.,in indirect quota- 

tion, 41. For Pres. or Aor. Inf., after 
verbs of wishing, &c., after ore, and 
even in other constructions, 42. Regu- 

larly used after verbs of hoping, &c., 43. 

With ay (rarely), 60. Primary or second- 

ary tense, 53. 

» Participle, 43. Expressing a pur- 
pose, 217, 214. With ay (rarely), 60. 
Primary or secondary terse, 53. 

Future Perfect, Indicative, 42-45. Com- 
pound forms of: Perf. Part. w. écouat, 
44; rarely Aor. Part w. écouat, 44, 215. 
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Often nearly = Fut., 44 In the depend 
ent moods, 44. 


General and particular su ppositlons, how 
distinguished, 88, 89. 

Genitive Absolute, 222, 225, 232. 

Gnomic Aorist and Perf. See Aor. and 
Perf. 


Hindrance, verbs implying, w. Infin., 198 - 
202. See Infinitive. 

Hoping, promising, &c., verbs of, w. Fut. 
Infin., 43 ; w. Pres. Infin., 14; w. Aw 
Inf., 32, 33. 


Imperative, 2. Tenses of, see Present, Per 
fect, &c. Not used w. dv, 57. Incom- 
mands, exhortations, &c., 178; w. aye, 
épe, (Or, 178 5 second person w. as, 179. 
After oi¢6’ 6, &c., 179. In prohibitions 
W. 1 (Present, rarely Aor.), 180, 181. 

Imperfect, 6-8. Distinguished from Aor., 
7, 8,24. Denoting attempted action, 7. 
In sense of Pluperf. (when Pres. = Perf.), 
7. Sometimes not distinguished from 
Aor., 7,8. Expressing past dikelihood, 
intention, or danger, 7. Expressing a 
fact just recognized, 8. In Final clauses, 
72. In Protasis or Apodosis (implying 
non-fulfilment of condition), 93-102; 
how distinguished from Aor., 94, 96 () 5 
how from Pluperf., 96 () ; in Hom. usu- 
ally past, 96. With av, in Apodosis, 66, 
93-96. Iterative, w. av, 47; iterative 
forms in -cxov and -oxéuny (w. av, in 
Hat.), 47, 48. How expressed in Infin. 
and Part. (Imperf. Inf. and Part.), 15, 
17. How expressed in Optative (Imperf. 
Opt.), 163 : 

Indicative, 1. Tenses of, see Present, &c. 
Primary and secondary tenses of, 3, 49, 
50. With av, see “Av, Fut., in Final 
and Object clauses after dmws, &c. 5 see 
Future. Secondary tenses of, in Final 
clauses, 72. Present and past tenses of, 
after 7, Zest, 83-85. Present and past 
tenses of, in Protasis, 92. Secondary 
tenses of, in both Protasis and Apodosis 
(4v in Apod.), 93-102; see "Av. Fut.: 
in Protasis, 103 ; in Apodosis, 102. For 
Subj. in general suppositions, 109. After 
Relative w. definite antecedent, 122. In 
causal Rel sentences, 141. In condi 
tional Rel. sentences: present and past 
tenses, 125 ; secondary tenses (implyiug 
non-fulfilment of a condition). 126. For 
Subj. and Opt. in general suppositions 
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afar Rel 181. In Rel. sentences after a 
General negative, 132. Secondary tenses 
of, incond. Rel. sentences, by assimila+ 
tion, 136. Future after Rel. oe 
@ purpose, 137. Fut. after éf’ o 
e" gre, 140. After dare, 140. “ae 
ws, &e., until, 142; second. tenses, re- 
ferring to a result not attained, 143. 
After mpiv, 145 ; distinguished from In- 
fin., 14, 145, 210. Tn indirect quotation 
after ort and ws, and in indir. questions, 
149, 150; may be retained even after 
second. tenses, 151, 162; in depend- 
eut clauses of indir. quot., 160-165. In 
causal sentences, 171. Secondary tenses 
of, in wishes, 173,176. Future after ob 
uy, 185, 184 ; see Future. 
Indirect Q , 147 5 see Cont 
IV, Sect. IV. 
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&c., in pure Fin. clauses, 67. With dmws 
and 3 Orws wy, after verbs of striving, &e., 
(seldom), 78, 74. With yj, after verbs 
of fearing, &c., 80. In Protasis w. ci, 
91; in particular suppositions, 105 ; in 
general suppos., 107, 108. In Apodosis 
w. dv, 67, 105, see"Av: w. Protasis sup- 
pressed, 112; as mild command or ex- 
hortation, or resembling Fut. Ind , 113. 
In conditional Rel. sentences: in par- 
ticular suppositions, 128; in geueral 
Buppos., 129; by assimilation, 135. In 
Rel. clauses expressing a purpose (Epic, 
rarely Attic), 138. After ews, &c., until, 
142, 143 ; implying a purpose, 143, 166- 
168 (d). After mpiv, 145. In indirect 
quotations and questions, 148 ; see Ccn- 
tents, Chap. IV, Sect. IV. In causal 
sentences, 172. In wishes, 173, 174; ex- 





Indirect Quotation, 147-171; see C 
Chap. IV, Sect. IV. Moods used in, see 
Indicative, &c. Tenses used in, see Pres- 
eut, &c. ; and Contents, Chap. II. 

Infinitive, "2, 188-212. Tenses of, 212; 
see Present, &c., and Contents, Chap. IL. 
With av, sce “Av. After verbs of fearing, 
86, 87,190. In Apodosis, 113. In indi- 
rect quotations, 147, 148, 157-159. After 
Gpedrov in wishes, 176, 177. Fut. w. ov 
v7, in indir. quot., 185. See Contents, 
Chap. V. 

Interrogative Subj., 182-184. In indirect 
questions, 154. 

Iterative Imperfect and Aorist. See Im- 
perfect and Aorist. 


Moods, general view of, Chap. I. Use of, 
Chap. IV. Constructions enumerated, 65; 
see Indicative, &c. 


Narration, Infin. in, 210. 


Object clauses with 47 after Verbs of fear- 
ing, &c., 66, 80. Subj. and Opt. in, 80. 
My and uy od in, 80, 67. How related to 
Final clauses, 66, 81. Fut. Ind. in, 82. 
“Onws 7} (= uw) in, 82. My dv w. Opt. 
(ia Apod.) in, 82,83. M7 alone w. Subj., 
by ellipsis of the leading verb, 83. My 
w. present and past tenses of Indic. in, 
83 -85, foot-note f to 84. Other construc- 
tions allowed in, see Fear, caution, ani 
danger. 

Dptative, 2,174. Its relations to the Indic. 
and Subjunctive., Appendix I. Tenses 

of, see Present, &c.; when primary and 
when secon 7avy, 50-63. With iva, érws, 





or exhortation, 175. 
Future, 38 -41; rarely w. ov mij, after as 
in indirect quotation, 185. 


Participle, 3, 213-232. Tenses of, see 
Present, &c. With dv,see’Av. Condi- 
tional (as Protasis) representing Indic., 
Subj., or Opt., 217, 110. As Apodosis 
(with or without ay), 113. In indirect 
quotation, 159, 229. See Contents, Chap. 
VI. 

Particular and general suppositions, how 
distinguished, 88, 89. 

Perfect Indicative, 18,19. Why primary, 
18. Compound form of, 18. Of ~ertain 
verhs, in sense of Present, 19. In epis 
ties, 19. Referring to the future for em- 
phasis (6AwAa), 19. Not used w. dv, 55. 
Gnomic, 45; see Perf. Infin. 

in dependent moods, relations of to 
Pres. of those moods,19. Subj.and Opt., 
20. Imperat., 21: in mathematical Jan- 
guage, 21; second person of (rare), 22, 
in sense of Present, 22. Infin., 22;, w. 
Sedov in wishes, 176, 177; primary or 
secondary tense, 53; w. av, 59; in a 
gnomio sense, 47; as Pluperf. Infin., 23 
(Rem.), 59. Partic., 23 5 primary or sec- 
ondary, 53. 

Pluperfect, 18,19. Compound form of, 18. 
Of certain verbs, in sense of Imperf., 19. 
Sometimes nearly = Aor. (Hom. and 
Hat.), 19. Expressing past certainty, 
&c.,19. In Final clauses, 72. In Pro- 
tasis and Apodosis, how distinguished 
from Imperf. and Aor., 96 (b). With dy, 
in Apod., 56, 93,94. How expressed ix 
Infin. and Pevtie., 23 (Rem.). 
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Present, Indicative, 4. Expressing a gen- 
eral truth, 4, 46; au attempted action, 5. 
With adverbs of past time (as waAat), 5. 
Of certain verbs, in sense of Perf.,5. Of 
verbs signifying to hear, to learn, &, 
6. Of elu, as Fut., sometimes as Pres., 
6. Expressing likelihood, intention, or 
danger, 6. Not used w. av, 55. Historic, 
6; a secondary teuse, 49. 

, in dependent moods, 8-17. How 
distinguished from the Aor., 8. See 
Conteats, Chap. Il.; and Subj., Opt., 
Imperat., and Infin. 

-——, Subjunctive, 9,10. In first person, 
'n prohibitions w. uj, 180; see Aor. Subj. 
With ov uy, 184. 

—-, Optative, 10-12, In indirect quo- 
tations and questions, 11; ambiguity in 
indirect questions, 12. 

. Imperative, 12. In prohibitions w. 

4H, 180. See Aor. Subj. 

, Infinitive, three uses of, 12. With 
indef. time, 12. After xpdw, Oerrigw, 
&c., 13. In indirect quotation, 13. For 
Fut., after verbs of hoping, &c., 14. Af- 
ter Aéyw and eirov, to command, 14. 
As Imperfect Infin., 15,16. With dv in 
Apodosis, 58, 113, 157; see"Av. With 
ay, representing iferatwve Imperf., 60. 
Primary or secondary tense, 53. 

— —, Participle, 16,17. As Imperf. Part., 
17. Primary or secondary, 538. As Pro- 
tasis (= Pres. Ind., Subj., or Opt.), 110, 
217. With av, in Apod. (never in Prot.), 
68, 118, 159; see Av. 

Prevention, verbs implying, w. Inf., 198- 
202. See Infinitive. 

Primary and Secondary tenses, 8, 48 - 54 ; 
sce Tenses. 

Prohibitions, Subj. and Imperat. in, 180; 
Aor. Imperat. rare in, 181. Fut. Ind. in, 
W. Grws wy OF py (8c. oxdme), 78. See 
ov 7. 

Promising, verbs of ; see Hoping. 

Protasis and Apodosis, defined, 87. Moods 
and tenses in, see indic., &c.; Present, 
&c. ; and Contents, Chap. IV., Sect. II. 

Purpose, expressed by Final clause w. iva, 
&c., 67; by Relat. w. Fut. Ind., 137; 
by Rel. w. Subj. and Opt. in Hom. (rare- 
ly in Attic), 188; by ews w. Subj. and 
Opt., 143, 167, 168 (d); by aore w. In- 
fin., 205; by Inf. alone, 203; by Fut. 
Part., 214, 217. 











Questions, of doubt, w. firat pers. of Subj. 
(sometimes W. JovAe or GéAes), 1823 
rarely w. third person of Subj., 183: see 
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Subjunctive. Indirect, 142 ; see Indirect 
quotation. 


Quotation, see Direct and Indirect. 


Relative and Temporal sentences, 121-146 
see Contents, Chap. IV., Sect. III. Rela 
tive with Infinitive, 193. 


Secondary, see Tenses. 

Similes (Homeric): Gnomic Aor. in, 46, 
133 ; Subj. (without dv) and Pres. Indic. 
in, 183. 

Subjunctive, 1. Its relations to the Opt., 
Appendix I. Tenses of ; see Pres., Perf., 
and Aor.; always primary, 60. With 
dy or xé, see’Av, With iva, brws, &c. 
in pure Final cl , 67: after dary 
tenses, 70. With dws and ows j7 after 
verbs of striving, &c. (seldom), 73. 
With mu after verbs of fearing, &c., 80. 
In Protasis w. dav (av, nv), 90, 91; in 
particular suppositions, 102; in general 
suppos., 107, 108; w. ei (without av), see 
"Av. In Apodosis w. «é or av (Hom.), 67, 
182; see”’Av. In conditional Relat. sen- 
tences: in particular suppositions, 127 y 
in general suppos., 129; by assi ion, 
135. In Homeric similes after ws, ws ore, 
182. In Rel. causes expressing a purpose 
(Epic), 188. After éws, &., until, 142, 
143 ; implying a purpose, 143, 167, 168 
(a). After mpiv, 145. In indirect ques 
tions, representing Interrog. Subj., 154, 
155. In indir. quotations, repres. de 
pendent Subj., 148, 160; may be changed 
to Opt. or retained, after second. tenses, 
148, 160, 166. First person of, in exhor 
tations, 179; sce aye, pépe. Aor. in pro~ 
hibitions w. 47, 180; Pres. only in first 
person (rarely sing.), 180, 181. Inde 
pendent (like Fut. Ind.) in Hom., 1813; 
w. ay or xé, 182. Interrog. (in questions 
of doubt), 182. With ov 7, as strong 
future, 184. 


Temporal sentences, see Relative. With 
fws, &c., until, 142-144. With mpiv, 
144-147, 210. 

Tenses, enumeration of, 8. Primary and 
secondary, 3, 48-54, Relative or abso- 
lute time denoted by, 3,4. Gnomic and 
iterative, 45-48. Use of, see Contents 
Chap. II. See also Present, &c. 


Verbal in -réos, 3; see Contents, Chap. VIL 


Wish, expression of, 173-177; see Con- 
tents, Chap. IV., Sect. VI. Ind and Opt 
in, see Ind. and Opt. Latin and Greek 
expressions of, compared, 177. Infin in 
(poet.), 209. 
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Ayavaxréw ei, 120. 

Ayardw ei, 120. 

Aye or dyere w. Imperat., 178, 179, 180. 

"Adixéw as Perf., 5. 

Aicxdvouot with Part. and Inf., 228, Ai- 
oxvvopat ei, 120. 

Aiziés eiust, w. Inf. (sometimes w. rod or 
76), 190, 191 ; w. Aor. Inf., 32. 

*Axoverv, dxovoa, in sound, 196. 

‘AAioromat as Perf., 6. 

"AAA or abrdp (like 5é) in Apodosis, 121, 
137 (Rem.). 

Aya w. Partic., 219. 

‘Av (a), Adv., two uses of, in Apodosis and 
in Protasis, 54. Not used w. Pres. and 
Perf. Indic., 55. With Fut. Ind.: in 
early poets, 55, 104; in Attic, 66. With 
secondary tenses of Ind. in Apodosis, 66, 
87, 90, 94, 127; omitted for emphasis, 96; 
regularly omitted in Apod. formed by 
Infin. and exphy, ee, &c., 97-100. With 
Imperf. and Aor. Ind. in iterative sense, 
47. With Subjunctive: in Protasis (éév, 
ay, or 4v), 56, 87, 102, 108; in conditional 
Rel. and Temporal clauses, 56, 125, 128, 
180, 148, 144, 145; often omitted in Hom. 
(rarely in Attic), 104, 105, 109, 183. In 
Final clauses after ws dmws, Spa: W. 
Subj., 68, 69; rarely w. Opt. 69, 70. 
Omitted from édv, drav, ds av, &e., 
when the Subj. is changed to Opt. 
after past tenses, 149; rarely retained, 
163, 169. Seldom w. as and Subj. 
in Hom. similes, 132. Epic use of, w. 
Subj. in Apodosis, 57, 104, 182. With 
Optative, always forming Apodosis, 57, 
105, 128, see Optative ; never w. Fut. 
Opt., 57 ; rarely omitted, 100. With an 
Opt. in Protasis which is also an Apod., 
107, 183. Ei xe w. Opt. in Hom., 107. 
Never used w. Imperat., 57. With Infin, 
and Part.: in Apodosis, 57-61, 113, 157, 
159, 192, 232; never in Protasis, 62 ; use 





of each tense with, tee Present, &c. With 
Inf. for iterative Imperf. and Aor. w. 
dy, 60. Position of, 61, 62. Repetition 
of, 62-64. Without a verb, 63. Tax’ 
av, perhaps, 64. 

"Av (&), contracted for, dév. See ’Eav. 

*Avaipéw, to give an oracular responec, 
see Xpaw. 

"Avéxowat W. Part., 228. 

*Amoxauvw w. Part. and Inf., 228. 

"Apxéw w. Part., 228. 

"Ate, are Sy, W. Part., 219. 

Abrixa w. Part., 219. 

"Axpt, see”’Ews. “Axpe ob, 142. 


BeAriwyv w. Part., 228. 
BovaAeu or BovAecOe w. Interrog. Subj., 182. 
BovaAopévy pot T0076 eo tev, 229. 


Teyovévat, to be, 19. 


Aé, in Apod 
137. 

Acixvuuse W. Part., 229. 

Aeuvdv éorey ei, 120. 

AfjAds cit W. Part., 230. 

AtareAdw w. Part., 227 ; see AavOcvar 

Adu, to offer, 5. Imperf. of, 7 

Aixatos w. Inf., 195. 

Atérep, 171. 

Acért, 1715 w. Inf. (Hdt.), 193. 


is,121. In antecedent cl b 





"Eady (ei dv), contracted dv (2) or qv, 66, 87 
104; w. Subj., 102, 108. 

*EBovAduyy with Infinitive in Apodosis, 
without av, 98. 

"Eder, éxpyv (xpiv), éfiv, eviv mpoojcev 
eixds vy Hpworrev, iv or drhpxev, with 
Infin. in Apodosis, without av, 97-100. 

Ei, if, 87, 92, 93, 105, 108 ; see "Av. Sup- 
posing that, 115, 168. After @avudgu, 
&c., 120. With Inf. (Hdt.), 193. gi 
yép, cr ei, in wishes, 17? -177. 
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Ei, whether, 120, 147, 151; after verbs 
of fearing. 85. 

Ex ydp in wishes, see Et. 

Ei & aye, 111. 

Ei &é 27 in alternatives, 112. 

Eiée in wishes, 173-177. 

Eixos jv in Apodosis, see "Ede. 

Elg: tc be going: as Future, 6; as Pres., 
6; w. Inf, 204, 

Elvat, expressing a purpose, 204. 

Etrov, I commanded, w. Inf., 14, 34. 

Eis 6 (for éws) w. Indic. (Hat.), 142. 

Eigdxe w. Subj. and Opt., 143 ; see’ Ews. 

“Exay elvar, 208. 

“Eveort, Partic. of, used personally w. Inf., 
194, 195. 

"Evy in Apodosis, see "Ede. 

"Efaipyys w. Part., 219. 

"Eéjv in Apodosis, see "Ede. 

"Endy or émyv, see’Oray. 

"Emedy, Ionic for eryv. 


"Emet or émecdyj (temporal) ; w. Aor. Indic. ) 


(not Pluperf.), 25; w. Aor. Opt., 29; w. 
Infin., 193. Causal, 171. 

"Erecddv, w. Aor. Subj. as Fut. Perf., 26. 
See"Orav. 

*EniSogos w. Inf. 195. 

*"Emtxaipios w. Inf., 195. 

"Emipeddonat (emtmédouat), W. Srws and 
Fut. Ind., 73; w. Inf., or Inf. w. zoi, 
192. 

"Encrjdecos w. Inf., 195. 

‘Enctpérw W. Part., 226, 

Eore, until, see” Ews. 

Ev6us w. Part., 219. 

Evpioxw w. Part., 226. 

"Egyyv, in Homer, 99. 

‘Ed’ & or ép’ dre, w. Fut. Ind., 140; w Inf., 
207. 

"Expyv in Apodosis. See "Ede. 

“Exw w. Aor. or Perf. Part. as periphrastic 
Perf., 229. 

"Ews, ore, dxpt, péxpt, elodke, dppa, un-~ 
til, 142-144; expressing a purpose, 143, 
167, 168. 

Ews, oppa, so long as, see Relative. 


"Hew as Perf., 5. Imperf. of, 7. 
"Hpworrev in Apodosis, see "Ede. 
"Hrrdowat, as Perf., 6. 


@adpa isécGar, 196. 

Cavpdtw ei, Pavpacrdv éorey ei, 120. 

@cdrers or OéAere w. Interrog. Subjunctive 
(poet.), 182. 

Scorigw, sec Xpdw. 
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"ISeiv, dpav, in appearance, 196 

"Ié. w. Imperat., 178. 

"Ixavds w Part., 228. 

"Iew or ixdvw as Perf. (Hom.), 5. 

"Iva, in Final dlauses: w. Subj. and vpt., 
67, 70; w. second, tenses of Indio 72. 
Not used with av, 70; ta «xe, 70. In 
Object clauses after Aicoouat (Hom.), 78; 
similar constr. in N. Test., 78. 

—, where, with av, 70 (R.). 


Ka, Doric for xé; see"Av. 

Kai, xaiwep (Kal... mep), W. Part., 220, 
221. 

Kaitou w. Part. (rare), 221. 

Ké or xév, see Av. 

KexdAjaéat, to be called, 19. 

Kuvévvevw w. Inf. in Apodosis, 

Kparéw, see Nuxdw. 

Kpeioowr w. Part., 228. 

Kupéw w. Part. (poet.), 227. 





AavOdve, dbavw, tuyxdvw, diatedto, W 
Part., 227; w. dor. Part., 84. 
Aéyw, to command, w. Inf., 14, 34. 


MéAdAw,w. Inf. as periphrastic Fut., 38; tense 
of Inf. with, 38. Imperf. of, w. Inf.: ex- 
pressing past intention, &c., 38, 99; form- 
ing Apodosis (without dv), 99. 

Mépurnuat, I remember, 19; w. Part., 229; 
W. dre, 231. 

Mero£v w. Part., 219. 

Méxpt, see’Ews. Méxpe of, 142. 

My, lest, in Final clauses: w. Subj. and 
Opt., 67, 70; rarely w. Fut Ind., 68. 
After verbs of striving, &c. (for Saws 7), 
77. With Fut. Ind. in prohibitions, 87, 
79, 187. After verbs of fearing, &c.: 
w. Subj. and Opt., 805 w. Fut. Ind., 82. 
With Subj. (by ellipsis of a verb of fear 
ing), 83. With dy, 83, With present 
and past tenses of Indic., 83-85; never 
interrog., 84. With Fut. Opt. 39, 40. 

1 Not, W. iva, dws, &c., in Final and 
Object clause, 67. In Protasis, 88 In 
Rel. clauses w. indef. anteced., 122, 124. 
In wishes (with and without ei), 174, 176. 
In prohibitions, 180. With interrog. Subj., 
181. With Inf., after verbs implying ne- 
gation, 198, 200, 201. 

Mi od (double neg.): w. Inf., 198, 200, 201 
w. Part., 200 ; before Nouns, 200. 





Nixdéw and xparéw, a8 Perf., 5. 
Nopuigw, oiowat, and dyu:, w. Aorist. Inf 
referring to the future (?), 33. 
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"0 for dr. (in Hom.), 170. 

OlSa (novi), I know, 19 ; see OloAa. 

Otonar w. Aor. Inf. for Fut. (7), 33. 

Olos w. Infin., 194. Olov, ofa, ofa diy, w. 
Part., 219, 

Oic@' 6 Spacoy ; 179. 

Otxouac as Perf, 5. Imperf. of, 7. 

"Odcyou (Setv), almost, 208, 

"OAAvmar as Perf. (Trag.), 5. 

“OdAwAa, I shall perish, 19. 

“Opotos w. Infin. (Hom.), 197. 

Onéray, see Orar. 

“Ondre, when, see Relative. Since (causal), 
171. 

"Orws, originally Rel. Adv., 75; as indirect 
inter.og., 75, 77, 85, 154. In order that, 
that, in Final clauses; w. Subj. and Opt., 
67,70; w. av and Subj., 68, 69; w. Fut. 
Ind., 68 ; w. second tenses of Indic., 72. 
After verbs of striving, &c.: w. Fut. 
Ind. (sometimes Subj. and Opt.), 735 w. 
dv and Subj. (rare), 76. That (like 4%), 
after verbs of feariny, &c., 85. That 
(like as or 67:), in indirect quotations, 
170. 

"Orws py (for 4%), Zest, that, after verbs of 
Searing, &e., 82. 

"Opav, ideiv, in appearance, 196. 

"Ogov or ws w. Absol. Infin. 207. 

“Ogos w. Infin. 204. 

"Ootis av 3, "Ooms ror’ éoriv, 134. 

"Orav, omdray, éway or émijv (éredy), and 
érrecddv, 55, 125, 127, 129 ; sce "Av. 

"Ore, when, see Relative. After uéurynpat, 
231. With Infin., 193. 

, since (causal), 171. 

"Ort, that, in indirect quotations, 147. w. 
Ind. and Opt., 148, 149, 150; w. Ind. or 
Opt. w. av, 156. Before direct quot., 171. 

—, because (causal), 171-173, see 
Contents, Chap. IV., Sect. V.; after verbs 
of fearing, 86. 

‘On mor éotiv, "Oats mor’ éotiv, &., 134. 

Ov, after 27, lest, 67, 80. In Apodosis, 88; 
rarely in Protasis, 88 (N.). In Rel. 
clauses w. def. auteced.,122. In causal 
Rel. clauses, 142 (R.). In indirect dis- 
course, 149. 

Ov dv POavors (POdvorre), 228, 

Ovx oida av ci, 62. 

Ov uj, 184-187; see Contents, Chapter 
IV., Section VIII. Dawes’s Canon on, 
79, 80. 

Oivexa, because, 171. 

Ovrws, implying a Protasis, 110. With Opt. 
in protestations, 175. Referring to o 
Participle, 238 , 
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"Opedor, see ‘Nbedov. 

“Opps (Epic and Lyric), as final particle: 
w. Subj. and Opt., 67; w. dv, 69. With 
Fut. Ind., 68. 

» a8 temporal particle, until, 142- 

144; see ws. So long as, ace Relative. 





TidAot w. Present, 5. 

Tlavtotos yiyvouac (Ion.) w. Participle, 227. 

Tdpos (like mpiv) w. Inf. (Hom.), 212. 

Tas w. Imperat, (2d pers.), 179. 

Tlavw w. Part., 226. 

UelOw, to try to persuade, 56. Imperfect 
of, 7. 

Tletpdonat w. Part. (Hdt.), 227. 

Tleptopdw, w. Part., 226; w. Aor. Part., 85. 

Teorevw w. Inf. and 7, 197. 

TloAAds eiut, modAds Eyxeywar, W. Part. 
(Ion.), 227. 

Upére, Partic. of, used personally w. In- 
fin., 194, 195. 

Iipiv, w. Ind., Subj., and Opt., 145, 146. 
With Infin., 210-212. As Adverb, soon- 
er, 146 (N. 5). 

Tpiv y’ ore (Hom.), 146. 

Tpiv 4, 146, 211, 212. 

IlpooSexouévy por Tours eorrev, 229. 

Tlpoofxev in Apodosis, see "Ede. 

Tlpooyjxet, Partic. of, used personally w. 
Infin., 194, 195. 

TipéoGev 4, 146, 211. 

Tpérepov 4, 146, 211. 

lds yap dv; ds ovx dv; &o., 63, 


Suvorsa, cvyyryvioxw, w. Part., 230 


Tay’ av, 64. 

TeOvnxévar, to be dead, 19. 

-téos (-réov, -réa), Verbal in, 3, 238, 234 ; 
see Contents, Chapter VIL. 

Ti Adgers 5 38. . 

Ti podav; Ti waOdv; wherefore? 221, 
222. 

Ti wdé@w ; 183, 184. 

Tikrw (in tragedy) as Perf., 6. 

Tod viv elvat, 208. 

Tuyxaévw w. Part., 227; see AavOdve. 


"Yorepov 7 W. Infin., 211. 


Pavepds eiue wW. Part., 230. Davepdy moray 
w. Part., 230. 

épe w. Imperat., 178, 179, 180. 

Pevyw as Perf., 5. 





Oyui w. Aor. Inf. for Fut. (?), 33. 
Dbdvw w. Part., 227 5 see AavOdvw. DOdives 
| 4 Ww. Infin. (Hat.), 212. 
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Xpdw, avatpéw, Oeomigw, w. Pres. or Aor. 
Inf., 13, 31 ; sometimes w. Fut. Inf., 13. 


"Os, originally Rel. Adv., 75 (R.). In order 
that, that, in Final clauses: w. Subj. 
and Opt., 67,70; w. av and Subj., 68, 69; 
w. Fut. Ind., 68; w. second. tenses of 
Indic., 72. Sometimes (for émws) after 
verbs of striving, &c., 77 (N. 4); Ho- 
meric construction of, with Subj. or Opt., 
76 (N. 2.). Sometimes (for q«y) after 
verbs of fearing, 85. 

» when, see Relative 





With Infin., 
193. 





, that, in indirect quotation (like dr), 
147, 148, 149, 150. Once w. Subj. for Fut. 
{nd. (Hom.), 78, 171. 
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‘Os, because, 171 - 173. 

, in wishes: w. Opt., 175; w. apedov. 
177. With Inf, 206, 207, 208. With 
Partic., 219, 220, 225, 231, 232 ; w. Part, 
and ay 232. 

"Qonep w. Partic., 219, 222, 226. 

"Qomep av et (domepavei), 63, 116. 

"Qore, so that, w. Indio, 140 With Inf., 
205; after verbs and adject. which com 
monly take Inf. alone, 206 (N. 2.), 205. 
With Opt., Indic., or Inf. w. dv, 141, 207. 
With Imperat., 141. 

yin Homer, = domep, as if, 207. In 

Hdt., w. Partic.,= dre, 219, 223, 

ie rte or &peAAov in wishes, 98, 1°78, 

1. 











ALLEN & GREENOUGH’S LATIN GRAMMAR, 


The first edition was published in 1872, and was widely adopted, reaching a 
sale of over 30,000 copies. In 1877, the editors completed a revision, which has 
made it virtually a new work while retaining all the important features of the old. 
Attention is invited to the following merits of the book: 

1. The Supplementary and Marginal Notes on Etymology, Comparative Phiilol- 
ogy, and the meaning of forms, In this department it is believed to be more full 
and complete than any other school text-book, and to embody the most advanced 
views of comparative philologists. : 

2. Numerous Introductory Notes in the Syntax, giving a brief view of the theory 
ef constructions, These Notes are original contributions to the discussion of the 
topics of which they treat; they illustrate and greatly simplify syntactical construc. 
tion, and are not based upon adstract theory, or “ metaphysics of the subjunctive,” 
but upon /ingwuistic science, or upon the actual historical development of language 
from its simplest forms, 

3. Treatment of Special Topics of Syntax. On these points we invite compari 
son with other school grammars on the score of simplicity and clearness. 

4. The extended, and often complete, lists of forms and constructions, 

5. Zabulated examples of peculiar or idiomatic use. 

6. The full and clear treatment of Rhythm and Versification, corresponding 
with the latest and best authorities on the subject. 

7. The unusual brevity attained without sacrifice oh completeness or clearness, 

This Grammar expresses the results of independent study of the best original 
sources, It has been sérictly subordinated to the uses of the class-room through the 
advice and aid of several of our most experienced teachers. The rapid adoption 
of this Grammar in over three-fourths of the leading colleges and preparatory schools 
of the country is believed to be a full guaranty for its adaptation to the purposes of 
instruction, 








ALLEN & GREENOUGH’S LATIN COURSE. 


Leighton’s Latin Lessons (designed to accompany the Grammar). 


Six Weeks’ Preparation for Reading Ceesar (designed to accompany 
the Grammar, and also to prepare pupils for reading at sight). 

Allen & Greenough’s Czesar,* Cicero,* Virgil,* Ovid,* Sallust, Cato 
Major, Latin Composition, Preparatory Latin Course, No. IL 
(with Vocabulary), containing four books of Czesar’s Gallic War, and eight 
Orations of Cicero. 


Keep’s Parallel Rules of Greek and Latin Syntax. 


Allen’s Latin Reader. Selections from Czesar, Curtius, Nepos, Sallust, Ovid, 
Virgil, Plautus, Terence, Cicero, Pliny, and Tacitus. With Vocabulary. 


Crowell & Richardson’s Brief History of Roman Literature. 
Crowell’s Selections from the Less Known Latin Poets. 
Stickney’s De Natura Deorum. 
Allen’s (F.D.) Remnants of Barly Latin. 
Leighton’s Critical History of Cicero’s Letters. 
Leighton’s Elementary Treatise on Latin Orthography. 
White's Junior Student's Latin-English Lexicons. 
* With or without Vocabulary. ae 
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GREEK TEXT-BOOKS. 


Goodwin's Greek Grammar. Revised and Enlarged Edition for 1879, 

It states general principles clearly and distinctly, with special regard to those who ate 
preparing for college. @ . 

Ut excludes all detail which belongs to a book of reference, and admits whatever will 
aid a pupil in mastering the great principles of Greek Grammar. 

The sections on the Syntax of the Verb are generally condensed from the author's 
larger work on the Greek Moods and Tenses. (See below.) 

It contains a brief statement of the author's new classification of conditional sentences, 
with its application to relative and temporal sentences, which appears now for the 
Jirst time in an elementary form, ; ; 

It contains a catalogue of irregular verbs, constructed entirely with reference to the 
wants of beginners. f ’ : , 

All forms are excluded (with a oe exceptions) which are not found in the strictly 
classic Greek before Aristotle, 


White's First Lessons in Greek. Prepared to accompany Goodwin's 

Greek Grammar. 

A series of Greek-English and English-Greek Exercises, taken mainly from the 
Jirst four books of Xenophon's Anabasts, with Additional Exercises on Forms, and 
complete Vocabularies, The Lessons are carefully graded, and do not follow the 
order of arrangement of the Grammar, but begin the study of the verb with the 
second Lesson, and then pursue it alternately with that of the remaining parts of 
speech. /¢ contains enough Greek Prose Composition for entrance into any college. 
Leighton’s Greek Lessons. Prepared to accompany Goodwin's Greek 

Grammar. 

A progressive series of exercises (both Greek and English), mainly selected 
from the first book of Xenophon’s Anabasis, The exercises on the Moods are 
sufficient, it is believed, to develop the general principles as stated in the Grammar, 
Goodwin & White's Pirst Four Books of the Anabasis. 


Goodwin's Greek Reader contains the first and second books of the Ana- 
basis. Also, selections from Plato, Herodotus, and Thucydides; being the 
full amount of Greek Prose required for admission at Harvard University. 

Goodwin's Selections from Xenophon and Herodotus contains the 
first four books of the Anabasis, the greater part of the second book of the Hel: 
lenica of Xenophon, and extracts from the sixth, seventh, and eighth books of 
Herodotus. 

Anderson's First Three Books of Homer's Iliad. 


Goodwin's Greek Moods and Tenses. Gives a plain statement of the 
principles which govern the construction of the Greek Moods and Tenses,— 
the most important and the most difficult part of Greek Syntax, 

F.D. Allen’s Prometheus of Aischylus. 

Tarbell’s Orations of Demosthenes. 

Plage’s Public Harangues of Demosthenes. 

Tyler's Selections from the Greek Lyric Poets. 

Seymour’ Selections from Pindar and the Bucolic Poets. 

Whiton’s Select Orations of Lysias. 

White's Gidipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. 

F. D. Allen’s Medea of Euripides. 

Sidgwick's Introduction to Greek Prose Composition. 

White’s Schmidt's Rhythmic and Metric of the Classical Lan- 
guages. 

Liddell & Scott's Greek-English Lexicons. Abridged and Unabridged, 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR, 





Elementary Lessons in the English Language, for 
School use, by W. D, WHITNEY of Yale Collare, and Mes, ei eens 
ate of the Oswego Normal School, late teacher of Methods in the Brockport 
Normal School, and @ very successful primary teacher. 

; This book 1s in two parts, Part I. contains 20 technical Grammar. It is 
designed to give children such a knowledge of the English Language as will 
enable them to speak, write, and use it with accuracy and force. It is made 
up of exercises to increase and improve the vocabulary, lessons in enunciation, 
Pronunciation, spelling, sentence-making, punctuation, the use of capitals, 
abbreviations, drill in writing number and gender forms, and the possessive 
form, letter-writing, and such other matters pertaining to the art of the lan- 
guage as may be taught simply, clearly, and profitably. Many and varied oral 
and written exercises supplement every lesson, Part II. is an introduction to 
“The Essentials of English Grammar.” 

The Teacher's Edition, grepared by Mrs. N. L. Knox, contains, be- 
side the text, plans for developing the lessons in the book, matter for oral 
lessons and methods of giving them, impromptu test-exercises, dictation les- 
sons, plans for conducting reviews, and other valuable aids to the easy, attract- 
ive, and successful teaching of Language. 

The Essentials of English Grammar, for the use of Schools, by 
Prof. W. D. WHITNEY of Yale College. 

This is an Znglish Grammar of the English Language, prepared by the 
best philologist in this country, and has already been re-published in England. 
It is clear, practical, and complete. It proceeds from facts to principles, and 
from these to classifications and definitions. Mechanical forms, unnecessary 
classifications, and abstract definitions are avoided. 

The exercises, selected from the best English writers, leave none of the 
usual and regular forms of English structure untouched. 

The plan of analysis is simple. ‘The ordinary method of Gender in Nouns 
is displaced by one truer and far simpler. Thesharp distinction of verb-phrases 
or compound forms from the real verb-forms is original and scholarly. 

The facts of English Grammar are presented in such a way as to lay the 
best foundation for the further and higher study of Language in all its depart- 
ments. This book is accompanied by 


A Manual for the use of Teachers, prepared by Mrs. N. L. Knox. 
The Manual is designed to supply methods of developing and emphasizing 
the lessons of the text, to furnish material for every-day application and prac- 
tice, questions and tests for review, and tabular views and outlines (for the 
blackboard) to guide the pupils in study, recitation, and review. 

Gilmore's Outlines of the Art of Expression: 4 Treatise on Eng- 
lish Composition and Rhetoric, designed especially for Academies, High Schools, 
and the Freshman Class in Colleges. i 

This book is admirably fitted to help students in English who are pre- 
paring for admission to college; or to give them, after they have entered 
college, such preliminary training as will enable them to profit by higher and 
more systematic instruction in Rhetoric and Linguistic Science. 

A good book for reviewing English Grammar in the High School, and 
for studying Grammar from a historical standpoint. 
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MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE, 


We have in course of preparation a complete series of text-books in both 
of the above departments. 


A Series of Arithmetics by Dr. THoMAs HILL, Ex-President of Har- 
vard University, and GEORGE A. WENTWORTH, Professor of Mathematics in Phil- 
lips (Exeter) Academy. The Primary will probably be ready in June, 1879. 


A Geometry for Beginners. Adapted to lower and Grammar-School 
work, By G. A. HILL of Harvard University. (Ready in June, 1879.) 


Wentworth’s Elementary Algebra. (In preparation.) 


Wentworth’s Plane and Solid Geometry is based upon the as- 
sumption that Geometry is a branch of practical logic, the object of which is to 
el and state clearly and precisely, the successive steps from premise to con- 
clusion. 

In each proposition @ concise statement of what is given is printed in one kind 
of type, of what is required in another, and the demonstration in still another. The 
reason for each step is indicated in small type, between that step and the one fol- 
lowing, thus preventing the necessity of interrupting the process of demonstration 
by referring to a previous proposition. 

A limited use has been made of symbols, wherein symbols stand for words and 
not for operations. The propositions have been so arranged that 2 mo case ts it 
necessary to turn the page in reading a demonstration, 

A large experience in the class-room convinces the author that, if the teacher 
will rigidly insist upon the Zogical form adopted in this work, the pupil will avoid 
the discouraging difficulties which usually beset the beginner in Geometry, 

Wheeler's Elements of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. 


Byerly’s Differential Calculus. (Ready in June, 1879.) 
Used two years at Harvard in manuscript form, 


Peirce’s Tables of Logarithmic and Trigonometric Functions 
to three and four places of Decimals. 


Peirce’s Hlements of Logarithms; with an explanation of the Author's 
Three and Four Place Tables. 


Searle’s Outlines of Astronomy. 


The Annals of the Astronomical Observatory of Harvard 
College. 


Elements of Natural Philosophy. A Text-Book for Common and 
High Schools, By Prof. A. E. DOLBEAR, A.M., of Tufts College, and A. P, GAGE, 
Instructor in Physics in English High School, Boston. 

This treatise differs from most text-books on Natural Philosophy in being dased 
upon the doctrine of the conservation of energy; this is made prominent in every de- 
partment of it. Whenever it is practicable, the experimental part precedes the 
Statements of the laws; that is to say, the laws are deduced from the experiments 
performed. (Ready in July, 1879.) 

Stewart's Elementary Physics. American edition. With questions 
and exercises by Prof. G. A. HILL of Harvard University. 

A Course in Scientific German. Prepared by H. B. HODGES, In- 
structor in Chemistry and German in Harvard University. With Vocabulary. 

Prepared to supply a want long felt by English and American students of 
science, of some aid in the acquirement of a knowledge of the German language 


of a sufficiently practical nature to enable them to read with ease the scientific 
literature of Germany. 
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